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I THINK it may be asserted that there are religious experiences 
of a specific nature, not deducible by analogy or psychological 
reasoning from our other sorts of experience, which point with 
reasonable probability to the continuity of our consciousness 
with a wider spiritual environment from which the ordinary 
prudential man (who is the only man that scientific psychology, 
so called, takes cognisance of) is shut off. 

Briefly, the facts I mean can be described as experiences of 
an unexpected life-succeeding upon death. By this I do not 
mean immortality, or the death of the body. I mean the 
deathlike termination of certain mental processes within the 
individual’s experience, processes that run to failure, and, in 
some individuals at least, eventuate in despair. Just as 
romantic love seems a comparatively recent literary invention, 
so these experiences of a life that supervenes upon despair 
om seem to have played no great part in official theology till 
Luther’s time; and the best way to indicate their character 
will possibly be to point to a certain contrast between the 
“Mi inner life of ourselves and of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 


1 The present article will be followed by a series of three, from the same 
author, bearing the general title ‘Three Philosophical Types.” These articles 
will deal with (1) Hegel, (2) Fechner, (3) Bergson, and wil] appear successively 
inthe October (1908), January and April (1909) issues respectively. 
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Mr Chesterton says somewhere, I think, that the Greeks 
and Romans, in all that concerned their moral life, were an 
extraordinarily solemn set of folks. The Athenians thought 
that the very gods must admire the rectitude of Phocion and 
Aristides; and those gentlemen themselves were apparently 
of much the same opinion. Cato’s veracity was so impeccable 
that the extremest incredulity a Roman could express of any- 
thing was to say, ‘I wouldn’t believe it even if Cato told me.” 
Good was good, and bad was bad, for these people. Hypo- 
crisy, which Church Christianity brought in, hardly existed; 
the naturalistic system held firm; its values showed no 
hollowness and brooked no irony. The individual, if virtuous 
enough, could meet all possible requirements. The pagan 
pride had never crumbled. Luther was the first moralist who 
broke with any effectiveness through the crust of all this 
naturalistic self-sufficiency, thinking (and possibly he was 
right) that St Paul had done it already. Religious experi- 
ence of the Lutheran type brings all our naturalistic standards 
to bankruptcy. You are strong only by being weak, it shows. 
You cannot live on pride or self-sufficingness. There is a 
light in which all the naturally founded and currently 
accepted distinctions, excellences, and safeguards of our 
characters appear as absolute childishness. Sincerely to give 
up one’s conceit of being good, is the only door to the 
universe’s deeper reaches. 

These deeper reaches are familiar to evangelical Christianity 
and to what is nowadays known as “mind-cure” religion or 
“ new-thought.” The phenomenon is that of new ranges of 
life succeeding on our most despairing moments. There are 
resources in us that naturalism, with its literal and legal virtues, 
never recks of—possibilities that take our breath away, of 
another kind of happiness and power, based on giving up our 
own will and letting something higher work for us ; and these 
seem to show a world wider than either physics or philistine 
ethics can imagine. Here is a world in which all is well, in 
spite of certain forms of death, indeed because of certain forms 
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of death—death of hope, death of strength, death of responsi- 
bility, of fear and worry, death of everything that paganism, 
naturalism, and legalism pin their faith on, and tie their trust to. 

Reason, operating on our other experiences, even our 
psychological experiences, would never have inferred these 
specifically religious experiences in advance of their actual 
coming. She could not suspect their existence, for they are 
discontinuous with “natural” experiences and invert their 
values. But as they actually come and are given to us, our 
possibilities widen to our view. We suspect that our natural 
experience, so called, our strictly moralistic and prudential or 
legal experience, may only be a fragment of reality. The 
new experiences soften nature’s outlines and open out the 
strangest possibilities and perspectives. 

This is why it seems to me that the logical understanding, 
working in abstraction from such specifically religious experi- 
ences, will always omit something, and fail to reach completely 
adequate conclusions. Death and failure, it will always say, 
are death and failure pure and simple, and can nevermore be 
one with an ulterior life. So religious experience, peculiarly 
so called, needs, in my opinion, to be carefully considered by 
everyone who aspires to reason out a more complete philosophy. 

The sort of belief that religious experience of this type 
naturally engenders in those who have it, is fully in accord 
with Fechner’s theory of successively larger enveloping spheres 
of conscious life. To quote words which I have used 
elsewhere, the believer finds that the tenderer parts of his 
personal life are continuous with a more of the same quality 
which is operative in the universe outside of him, and which 
he can keep in working touch with, and in a fashion get 
on board of and save himself, when all his lower being has 
gone to pieces in the wreck. In a word, the believer is con- 
tinuous, to his own consciousness at any rate, with a wider 
self from which saving experiences flow in. Those who have 
such experiences distinctly enough and often enough to live in 
the light of them remain quite unmoved by criticism, from 
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whatever quarter it may come, be it academic or scientific, or 
be it merely the voice of logical common sense. They have 
had their vision and they know—that is enough—that we in- 
habit an invisible spiritual environment from which help comes, 
our soul being mysteriously one with a larger soul whose 
instruments we are. 

One may therefore plead, I think, that Fechner’s ideas 
(of which a future article will give some account) are not 
without direct empirical verification. There is at any rate 
one side of life which would be perfectly explained if those 
ideas were true, but of which there appears no clear explana- 
tion so long as we assume either with naturalism that human 
consciousness is the highest consciousness there is, or with 
dualistic theism that there is a higher mind in the cosmos, but 
that it is discontinuous with our own. It has always been a 
matter of surprise with me that philosophers of the absolute 
should have shown so little interest in this department of life, 
and so seldom put its phenomena in evidence, even when it 
seemed obvious that personal experience of some kind must 
have strengthened their confidence in their own vision. The 
logician’s bias has always been too strong for them. They 
have preferred the thinner to the thicker method, dialectical 
abstraction being so much more dignified and academic than 
the confused and unwholesome facts of personal biography. 

In spite of rationalism’s disdain for the particular, the 
personal, and the unwholesome, the drift of all the evidence 
we have seems to me to sweep us very strongly towards the 
belief in some form of superhuman life with which we may, 
unknown to ourselves, be co-conscious. We may be in the uni- 
verse as dogs and cats are in our libraries, seeing the books and 
hearing the conversation, but having no inkling that there is any 
meaning in it all. The intellectualist difficulties fall away when 
the authority of intellectualist logic is undermined by criticism, 
and then the positive empirical evidence remains. The analogies 
with ordinary psychology, with certain facts of pathology, with 
those of psychical research, so called, and with those of religious 
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experience, establish, when taken together, a decidedly formid- 
able probability in favour of a general view of the world almost 
identical with Fechner’s. The outlines of the superhuman 
consciousness thus made probable must remain, however, very 
vague, and the number of functionally distinct “selves” it 
comports and carries has to be left entirely problematic. It 
may be polytheistically, or it may be monotheistically conceived 
of. Fechner, with his distinct earth-soul functioning as our 
guardian angel, seems to me clearly polytheistic ; but the word 
polytheism usually gives offence, so perhaps it is better not to 
use it. Only one thing is certain, and that is the result of recent 
criticisms of the absolute: the only way to escape from the 
paradoxes and perplexities that a consistently thought-out 
monistic universe suffers from as from a species of auto- 
intoxication (the mystery of the “fall” namely, of reality 
lapsing into appearance, truth into error, perfection into 
imperfection—of evil, in short; the mystery of universal 
determinism, of the block-universe, eternal and without a 
history): the only way of escape, I say, from all this is 
to be frankly pluralistic and assume that the superhuman 
consciousness, however vast it may be, has itself an external 
environment, and consequently is finite. Present-day monism 
carefully repudiates complicity with Spinozistic monism. In 
that, it explains, the many get dissolved in the One and lost, 
whereas in the improved idealistic form they get preserved in 
all their manyness as the One’s eternal object. The absolute 
itself is thus represented as having a pluralistic object. But if 
the very absolute itself would have to be a pluralist if it existed, 
why should we hesitate to be pluralists out and out? Why 
not straightway adopt the absolute’s form of vision on our own 
account, and refuse to envelop our many in the One that 
brings the poison in its train ? 

The line of least resistance, then, as it seems to me, both 
in theology and in philosophy, is to accept, along with the 
superhuman consciousness, the notion that it is not all- 
embracing—the notion, in other words, that there is a God, but 
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that he is finite, either in power or knowledge, or in both 
at once. These, I need hardly say, are the terms in which 
common men have usually carried on their active commerce 
with God; and the monistic perfections that make the notion 
of him so paradoxical practically and morally are the colder 
additions of remote professorial minds operating in distans 
upon conceptual substitutes for him alone. 

Why cannot “experience” and “reason” meet on this 
common ground? Why cannot they compromise? May not 
the godlessness usually but needlessly associated with the 
philosophy of immediate experience give way to a theism now 
seen to follow directly from that experience more widely taken } 
and may not rationalism, satisfied with seeing her a priori 
proofs of God so effectively replaced by empirical evidence, 
abate something of her absolutist claims? Let God but have 
the least infinitesimal other of any kind beside him, and 
empiricism and rationalism might strike hands in a lasting 
treaty of peace. Both might then leave abstract thinness 
behind them, and seek together, as scientific men seek, by 
using all the analogies and data within reach, to build up the 
most probable approximate idea of what the divine conscious- 
ness concretely may be like. I venture to beg our younger 
idealists to consider seriously this alternative. Few men are 
as qualified by their intellectual gifts as certain of our present 
monistic philosophers to reap the harvests that seem certain 
to anyone who, like Fechner and Bergson, will leave the 
thinner for the thicker path. 

Compromise and mediation are inseparable from the plural- 
istic philosophy. Only monistic dogmatism can say of any of 
its hypotheses, “It is either that or nothing ; take it or leave 
it just as it stands.” The type of monism prevalent at the 
universities has kept this steep and brittle attitude, partly 
through the proverbial academic preference for thin and 
elegant logical solutions, partly from a mistaken notion that 
the only solidly grounded basis for religion was along those 
lines. If neo-Kantian philosophers could be ignorant of 
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anything, it might almost seem that they had remained 
ignorant of the great empirical movement towards a plural- 
istic pan-psychic view of the universe into which our own 
generation has been drawn, and which menaces to short- 
circuit their methods entirely and become their religious rival, 
unless they are willing to make themselves its allies. Yet, 
wedded as many of them seem to be to the logical machinery and 
technical apparatus of absolutism, I cannot but believe that 
their fidelity to the religious ideal in general is deeper still. 
Especially do I find it hard to believe that the more clerical 
adherents of the school would hold so fast to its particular 
machinery if only they could be made to think that religion 
could be secured in some other way. Let empiricism once 
become associated with religion, as hitherto, through some 
strange misunderstanding, it has been associated with irre- 
ligion, and I believe that a new era of religion as well as of 
philosophy will be ready to begin. That great awakening 
of a fresh popular interest in philosophy, which is so strik- 
ing a phenomenon at the present day in all countries, is 
undoubtedly due in part to religious demands. As the 
authority of past tradition tends more and more to crumble, 
men naturally turn a wistful ear to the authority of reason or 
to the evidence of present fact. They will assuredly not be 
disappointed if they open their minds to what the thicker 
and more radical empiricism has to say. I fully believe that 
such an empiricism is a more natural ally than dialectics ever 
were, or can be, of the religious life. It is true that supersti- 
tions and wild-growing over-beliefs of all sorts will undoubtedly 
begin to abound if the notion of higher consciousnesses 
enveloping ours, of Fechnerian earth-souls and the like, grows 
orthodox and fashionable ; still more will they superabound 
if science ever puts her approving stamp on the phenomena 
of which Frederic Myers so earnestly advocated the scientific 
recognition, the phenomena of psychic research so called—and 
I myself firmly believe that most of these phenomena are 
rooted in reality—but ought one seriously to allow such a 
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timid consideration as that to deter one from following the 
evident path of greatest religious promise? Since when, 
in this mixed world, was any good thing given us in purest 
outline and isolation? One of the chief characteristics of 
life is life’s redundancy. The sole condition of our having 
anything, no matter what, is that we should have so much 
of it that we are fortunate if we do not grow sick of the 
sight and sound of it altogether. Everything is smothered 
in the litter that is fated to accompany it. _ Without too 
much you cannot have enough, of anything. Lots of 
inferior books, lots of bad statues, lots of dull speeches, of 
tenth-rate men and women, as a condition of the few precious 
specimens in either kind being realised! The gold dust 
comes to birth with the quartz-sand all around it, and 
this is as much a condition of religion as of any other 
excellent possession. There must be extrication, there must 
be competition, for survival ; but the clay matrix and the noble 
gem must first come into being unsifted. Once extricated, the 
gem can be examined separately, conceptualised, defined, 
and insulated. But the process of extrication cannot be 
short-circuited—or if it is, you get the thin, inferior abstrac- 
tions—either the hollow, unreal God of scholastic theology, 
or the unintelligible pantheistic absolutist monster, instead of 
the more living divine reality with which we may hope that 
empirical methods will more and more connect our imagina- 
tion as the folds and reaches of life get more fully explored. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
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CIVILISATION IN DANGER. 


RENE-L. GERARD, 
Avocat a la Cour d’Appel, Liége. 


CIvILIsED humanity at the present moment is undergoing 
profound transformations. Hardly fifty years ago it was 
composed of a certain number of groups that were easily 
recognised and possessed strongly marked characteristics : 
national groups to begin with, and local groups at a later 
stage. Each population, attached to its own soil, had its own 
clearly cut features, both physical and intellectual. Further, 
within the limits of every community, the various social 
classes, sharply differentiated from one another and clearly 
subordinated in their ranks, mingled but little, and were kept 
apart by their mode of life, education, and even dress. 

All this is now tending to disappear. Little by little, 
democratic pressure on the one hand, material progress on the 
other, are tending to reduce the intervals. More and more 
nations and classes are mingling together. 

What will issue from this chaos, and what will be the 
civilised humanity of the future? It is too early to offer a 
prediction, though it is possible to indicate certain changes 
which have even now begun. 

What I here propose to sketch is the process of social 
levelling and its consequences. By social levelling is meant 
the gradual disappearance of human inequalities. I suggest 
that this process is to-day equally apparent from the material, 
the intellectual, and the moral point of view. The advantages 
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would be superfluous to point them out. But, on the other 
hand, dangers are involved which, though perhaps more remote 
and less clearly discerned, are none the less extremely serious. 

In brief, there is reason to fear that the process of social 
levelling may have for its result a state of universal mediocrity. 
And this would mean the ruin of our civilisation. 

The object of the present article is to call attention to this 
peril, and then to indicate the reasons for hoping that we shall 
be able to escape it. 


I. SocraL UNIFoRMITY. 


A. Material.—A stranger arriving in Europe for the first 
time would surely be unable to distinguish, among the crowds 
which throng our streets on Sunday, masters from servants, 
rulers from ruled. Diversity of costume, which once served to 
indicate diversity of condition, and made it possible to dis- 
tinguish at a glance, for example, the soldier from the lawyer, 
the peasant from the bourgeois, is almost completely effaced. 
All classes of society are clothed indiscriminately in garments 
of one type, and even in the remoter country districts, where, 
until recently, the costumes of the past still survived, the 
uniform dress of the modern man has reduced originality and 
diversity to the rank of a souvenir. 

In another direction, the low price of manufactures makes 
it possible to introduce, even into poor homes, almost all the 
articles of furniture formerly reserved for the houses of the 
privileged classes. There is no essential difference of com- 
position between the furnishing of an artisan’s parlour and 
that of a financier. Many working men, both English and 
American, have drawing-rooms exactly modelled, with piano 
included, upon the drawing-rooms of well-to-do citizens. 

Evidence of the same levelling process is displayed in the 
forms of amusement. In former times, with the exception of 
public spectacles, processions, shows, or such like, each class 
in society had its own forms of amusement; the pleasures of 
the court were not those of the city, while theatrical per- 
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formances and musical entertainments were still confined in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to a very limited 
public, which sufficed to fill the narrow spaces provided for 
their accommodation. 

To-day there are no public entertainments save those which 
are intended for the world at large. Whether the entertain- 
ment provided takes the form of the drama, music, or sport, 
the crowd is invited, and its presence is indispensable for both 
financial and moral success. 

It may therefore be said with truth that, from a material 
point of view, uniformity has succeeded to the variety of the 
past. Outwardly at least, man has become impersonal. The 
man whom we are going to meet round the next turning is no 
longer soldier, magistrate, artisan, but, quite simply, the man 
of to-day. 

B. Intellectual. —In the intellectual sphere the same 
phenomenon of uniformity stands revealed. Go back a 
century and a half and you find that instruction, even of an 
elementary kind, was reserved for a select few. A man who 
could read and write, a clerk, could gain his living as a public 
writer by conducting the correspondence of the illiterate for 
a payment in return. To-day, on the contrary, instruction is 
compulsory in most countries of Europe, and will doubtless 
become so before long in all of them. Further, all young 
people who are not compelled to earn their living at once pass 
through colleges, gymnasia, or other institutions of secondary 
education. Even the universities, thanks among other things 
to the system of grants in usage everywhere, are widely open 
to all and have ceased to be the preserves of an aristocracy. 
It follows from this that the possession of knowledge is no 
longer a mark of superiority. Henceforth it is the possession, 
if not of all, at least of most. 

Education having ceased to be a mark of superiority, has 
ceased also to be a weapon in the daily struggle for existence. 
The state of not being ignorant, or even that of possessing a 
moderate endowment of general knowledge, is a minor advan- 
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tage in the gaining of a livelihood. It avails no longer to be 
acquainted with many things; it is more advantageous to 
know only one, but to know it thoroughly and to concentrate 
upon it. In other words, specialisation is necessary. 

Specialisation arises, on the one hand, from the new exten- 
sion of human knowledge, and on the other from the needs of 
the economic struggle. Not only are our brains hopelessly in- 
capable of absorbing the accumulated gains of science, but the 
necessity of remunerative work prevents even those who desire 
to do so from paying attention to that which lies outside the 
particular business by which they live. Specialisation there- 
fore will increase in exact proportion to the further growth 
of human knowledge. 

It is easily foreseen that what remains of that general 
culture which has no direct utility, in the curriculum of 
institutions for secondary and even higher education, is 
destined to disappear. The programme of the “humanities” 
is nothing more than a mongrel compromise between the 
old ideal of encyclopedic knowledge, extending to all things 
human, and the practical necessities of the hour. What sense 
is there in designating “ classe de poésie,” “ classe de rhétorique” 
as the higher college classes, on leaving which young men are 
supposed to be equipped for the battle in a community which 
cares next to nothing for poetry and fine diction? The study of 
Latin and Greek as it is understood nowadays—one may deplore 
the fact but not disguise it—would have been suppressed already 
if, in these matters as in so many others, the public authorities 
were not following the movement instead of guiding it. 

The result of these conditions is the following. As in- 
struction spreads, culture diminishes. 

A cultivated man is one who, whether or no he has made 
a special study of one branch of knowledge, is not entirely 
ignorant of any. He is a man to whom no expression of 
human intelligence or feeling is a matter of indifference, 
because his mind is opened wide enough to comprehend its 
bearings and to appreciate the effort involved. He is the 
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man to whom, according to the saying of a Latin writer, 
“ Nothing human is alien.” 

To produce such men was the object of the education of 
the past. 

English education, which remains in its essential outlines an 
education of luxury and privilege, intended to form statesmen 
and a brilliant élite rather than practical men, still keeps close 
to this ancient ideal. The English ideal is not embodied in 
the engineer, the savant, the specialist, but in the man who is 
good all round, equally distinguished by his physical develop- 
ment and by the vigour of his intellect. Thus it is the degree 
of Master of Arts which marks the goal of his studies. 
Formerly it was the one and only degree conferring upon its 
possessor the investiture of encyclopedic knowledge; it is still 
the principal degree which gives access to responsible positions 
both in the Church and in education. 

In Belgium and in France all that remains of this earlier 
type of education, as we have seen, is a number of ill-constructed 
programmes and phrases which have lost their meaning— 
“humanités, rhétorique, baccalauréat.” 

In Germany the remnant is even smaller. The programme 
of educatiomes already developed in accordance with the needs 
of the economic strife, and the term “ Realschulen,” applied to 
an important class of educational institutions, indicates with 
sufficient clearness that in them the brain of youth is not fed 
on dreams nor adorned with superfluous ideas. 

Speaking generally, it may therefore be said that the culti- 
vated man, as he has been described, is disappearing. In pro- 
portion as the individual develops along the path he has 
chosen as the means to his end, the level of general knowledge 
descends through sheer want of opportunity. Henceforth 
culture is to be a luxury ; even the intellectual toilers no longer 
possess the leisure demanded by culture, which they sometimes 
despise. Even the graduates of universities, outside their own 
special subject, are often deficient in intellectual curiosity and 
the power of comprehension. And for this reason they, like 
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tage in the gaining of a livelihood. It avails no longer to be 
acquainted with many things; it is more advantageous to 
know only one, but to know it thoroughly and to concentrate 
upon it. In other words, specialisation is necessary. 

Specialisation arises, on the one hand, from the new exten- 
sion of human knowledge, and on the other from the needs of 
the economic struggle. Not only are our brains hopelessly in- 
capable of absorbing the accumulated gains of science, but the 
necessity of remunerative work prevents even those who desire 
to do so from paying attention to that which lies outside the 
particular business by which they live. Specialisation there- 
fore will increase in exact proportion to the further growth 
of human knowledge. 

It is easily foreseen that what remains of that general 
culture which has no direct utility, in the curriculum of 
institutions for secondary and even higher education, is 
destined to disappear. The programme of the “humanities” 
is nothing more than a mongrel compromise between the 
old ideal of encyclopedic knowledge, extending to all things 
human, and the practical necessities of the hour. What sense 
is there in designating “ classe de poésie,” “ classe de rhétorique” 
as the higher college classes, on leaving which young men are 
supposed to be equipped for the battle in a community which 
cares next to nothing for poetry and fine diction? The study of 
Latin and Greek as it is understood nowadays—one may deplore 
the fact but not disguise it—would have been suppressed already 
if, in these matters as in so many others, the public authorities 
were not following the movement instead of guiding it. 

The result of these conditions is the following. As in- 
struction spreads, culture diminishes. 

A cultivated man is one who, whether or no he has made 
a special study of one branch of knowledge, is not entirely 
ignorant of any. He is a man to whom no expression of 
human intelligence or feeling is a matter of indifference, 
because his mind is opened wide enough to comprehend its 
bearings and to appreciate the effort involved. He is the 
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man to whom, according to the saying of a Latin writer, 
“ Nothing human is alien.” 

To produce such men was the object of the education of 
the past. 

English education, which remains in its essential outlines an 
education of luxury and privilege, intended to form statesmen 
and a brilliant élite rather than practical men, still keeps close 
to this ancient ideal. The English ideal is not embodied in 
the engineer, the savant, the specialist, but in the man who is 
good all round, equally distinguished by his physical develop- 
ment and by the vigour of his intellect. Thus it is the degree 
of Master of Arts which marks the goal of his studies. 
Formerly it was the one and only degree conferring upon its 
possessor the investiture of encyclopedic knowledge; it is still 
the principal degree which gives access to responsible positions 
both in the Church and in education. 

In Belgium and in France all that remains of this earlier 
type of education, as we have seen, is a number of ill-constructed 
programmes and phrases which have lost their meaning— 
“humanités, rhétorique, baccalauréat.” 

In Germany the remnant is even smaller. The programme 
of education already developed in accordance with the needs 
of the economic strife, and the term “ Realschulen,” applied to 
an important class of educational institutions, indicates with 
sufficient clearness that in them the brain of youth is not fed 
on dreams nor adorned with superfluous ideas. 

Speaking generally, it may therefore be said that the culti- 
vated man, as he has been described, is disappearing. In pro- 
portion as the individual develops along the path he has 
chosen as the means to his end, the level of general knowledge 
descends through sheer want of opportunity. Henceforth 
culture is to be a luxury ; even the intellectual toilers no longer 
possess the leisure demanded by culture, which they sometimes 
despise. Even the graduates of universities, outside their own 
special subject, are often deficient in intellectual curiosity and 
the power of comprehension. And for this reason they, like 
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their servants and the neighbouring shopkeepers, are slaves 
to their daily paper. 

For the great majority of modern men, if we except 
certain professional occupations, the daily paper is the only 
reading and the guide of opinion. 

The daily paper is doubtless a kind of food easily digested 
by the mind, but of inferior nutritive power. Newspapers are 
indeed commercial enterprises first and foremost. Their 
success depends on pleasing the crowd, and to please the crowd 
you must needs put yourself at its level, which is of course the 
level of mediocrity. 

It follows that the newspaper, outside of the general news 
which it is intended to spread, is frequently a deplorable dis- 
play of banality if not of stupidity. The editor keeps an open 
shop for convenient impersonal opinions which will agree with 
everybody and be accepted without shock or effort by minds 
so seemingly different as that of a working man, of a univer- 
sity graduate, or of a landed proprietor. 

The newspaper plays in the world of ideas a part analogous 
to that of a great ready-made clothing establishment in the 
world of material things. Just as garments, boots, and hats 
are turned out in tens of thousands of unifo@My repeated 
copies for the nameless crowd, so the Press is an industry for 
manufacturing opinions all complete at the average measure of 
the brains for which it works. 

It is therefore an accurate statement that, alongside of the 
levelling process in things material, our age is producing an 
intellectual uniformity by substituting an instruction freely 
distributed among all in place of the culture reserved for a 
minority. 

C. Moral Uniformity.—The man of to-day is deliberately 
living in the present. The influence of religions, which 
formerly detached so many minds from their immediate cares, 
is gradually diminishing. Even those whose emotional 
sensibility demands the consolations which religion offers, do 
not allow their convictions to interfere with their practical 
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life. They also feel obscurely that before hoping for a better 
existence we must adapt ourselves to that of the present. To 
live the life of the present, to hold that it has no end beyond 
itself, that it is an end and not a means—such, at least in 
practice if not in theory, is the attitude of to-day. 

It is good indeed to love life, and the whole of life. One 
ought indeed to fulfil life with such intensity as not to leave it 
without exhausting its emotions. The desire to be happy is 
the strongest incentive to our activity. And a purely human 
ethic in exalting that desire becomes fertile. 

Unfortunately, in a time like the present, when, as we have 
seen, everybody has his share of education, everybody pretends to 
have opinions, and upon every subject. It follows that opinions 
run wild in the streets and get plentifully soiled by their dirt. 

This is what has happened to the theory which is based 
upon the merely human ideal. 

For the crowds the idea of happiness never extends beyond 
a limited circle of immediate and tangible satisfactions which 
can be bought with money. Since the fight for happiness is 
necessary and legitimate, they have drawn the inevitable conclu- 
sion that, in order to succeed, all means are justified, and success 
is the sole measure of the value of actions. Success under its 
most brutal form, which is monetary success, has almost be- 
come the exclusive object of universal endeavour. The modern 
ideal, instead of being merely human, has become utilitarian. 

This mode of feeling is not new: mediocrity is eternal. 
But perhaps it has never been so nearly universal, and certainly 
itis the first time in history that utilitarianism has transformed 
itself into a dogma and become dominant everywhere. 

To-day, indeed, utilitarian interests are not merely the 
foundation of the conduct of individuals ; they rule even the 
politics of nations. These fight no longer for territory but for 
markets. They are less anxious to subjugate new countries to 
their power than to find in them a mart for their productions, 
Up-to-date monarchs look for their inspiration to the bank 
tather than to the army. Wars arise from the economic 
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rivalries of peoples and not from the ambitious rivalries of 
kings. The collective ideal is therefore the same as the 
individual ideal—to get rich as soon as possible, and by every 
available means. 

An example will show how this new conception is general- 
ised. As in private life admiration and respect are accorded 
to those who have succeeded financially, so a kind of una- 
nimous agreement has proclaimed the United States and 
Germany to be the first nations of the world. England and 
Belgium still hold an honourable place in the prize-lists of this 
competition. France, on the contrary, is regarded as irremedi- 
ably fallen, and certain of her own writers have been the first to 
announce her decadence. This is significant ; for the United 
States and Germany are the nations which, before all others, 
are making money. In the society of nations they are par- 
venus, and it is precisely this which wins for them universal 
admiration. 

It may therefore be fairly said that utilitarian interests are 
on the eve of causing all that lies beyond them to be forgotten. 
In the collective life the principal elements which compose 
the greatness of a people, which uphold the level of its 
civilisation and confer value on its intellectual and artistic 
work, are being neglected. In the individual life nobody 
troubles to ask himself whether, in a civilisation turned 
exclusively in the direction of wealth, there remains any 
longer a place for art or beauty, or even for happiness. Men 
deliberately forget that the gratification of material wants 
does not achieve the happiness of a being who is really civilised, 
and that the Greeks, who held the first place among the 
peoples for intelligence and for art, were probably also the 
happiest of them all. 

1t is just here that the influence of this intellectual and 
moral uniformity which I have tried to describe is most 
plainly revealed. To offer resistance to the general tendency 
would be indeed the task of an aristocracy, since disinterested 
thought is a luxury, and because, further, the leisure and 
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freedom of mind which material independence confers are 
almost indispensable for its cultivation. 

Under the influence of this levelling process the so-called 
governing classes have ceased to be higher classes. They seem 
to have renounced the speech which becomes an élite in order 
that they may follow the example of the crowd. 

Since the crowd has become the dominant social power the 
attitude of these classes towards it may be summed up in two 
words—A bdication and Toadyism. Their politics, in presence 
of the claims of the masses, which every day become more and 
more explicit, bear a strange resemblance to that of those 
members of the Convention who, under the Reign of Terror, 
in voting against their own convictions for the condemnation 
of Louis XVI., unwittingly signed their own sentence of death. 
If the social uniformity towards which we are advancing with 
ever swifter steps should one day be fully attained, it will owe 
its realisation to the suicide of the old aristocracies. 

What remains of these old aristocracies, indeed, has but 
little concern in maintaining its intellectual supremacy, or in 
constituting itself as a social force and setting an effective 
example. The only effective aristocracy that survives is that 
of money, and it cares for nothing save augmenting its wealth 
or spending it without intelligence. The highest class to-day 
isa mere plutocracy. 

To sum up, we may say that, in material respects, the 
levelling of society is especially evident in the slow ascent 
of the masses to better conditions. In moral and intellectual 
respects, on the contrary, it is being realised by the lowering 
of the élite to a uniform level with all the rest. 


II. THe ConsEQUENCES. 


The consequence of what has been described is the possible 
disappearance, after a relatively short interval, of every kind of 
social superiority. Indeed, a governing class never abases itself 
with impunity: an aristocracy, whose sole superiority to the 


masses which it professes to lead is that of money, is doomed. 
Vou. VI.—No, 4. 47 
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Bankruptcy such as this would be no subject for regret 
were it not to be feared that the slough of equality, in reducing 
the inequalities of fortune, may at the same time swallow up 
art and culture, which are civilisation itself. 

This fear is not illusory, and it may even be asserted that 
the movement has begun. The origin of the movement is the 
decay of general culture caused by increasing specialisation. 
Democratic pressure accelerates its progress. It is indeed 
strictly logical that the passion for uniformity should assail not 
only superiority of fortune or position, but every kind of 
superiority whatsoever. ‘The outcome is seen in the pretence 
of democratising thought, literature, and art. People are 
coming to regard elegance and refinement as marks of degen- 
eration, and luxury, even when intelligent, as a crime against 
the masses. Not only has the name of aristocrat become a 
term of reproach, but “intellectual” is equally discredited. 
Even beauty, to have an excuse, must be collective, and it has 
become the fashion to treat the beauty of woman as a means 
to that of the race. 

And yet every great achievement in civilisation is the 
work of higher individuals rather than of masses, and genius 
is of all things the most anti-democratic. 

If the actual tendency increases, humanity will probably 
pass through a stage of sordid ugliness. An age of vulgarity 
is the logical outcome of an age of uniformity, and universal 
mediocrity is but another name for the levelling of society. 

To get a foretaste of this reign of universal mediocrity 
towards which our civilisation is drifting, it will suffice to 
take a walk any Sunday afternoon in certain districts on the 
outskirts of London. Here are to be seen interminable streets 
bordered by little houses built on the same model, with the 
identical bow-window and the same miniature garden inde- 
finitely repeated. Here one meets, not working men, but 
frequent and similar groups of unpretending and respectable 
bourgeois, all dressed in precisely the same manner. Nothing 
disturbs the ennui of these streets—no shop, no public-house ; 
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for these neighbourhoods are absolutely peaceful. And one 
reflects that nothing will ever break the grey monotony of the 
existence which keeps its even tenor in such surroundings. 
The vision rises of lives perfectly regulated, exempt from 
surprises, well protected from catastrophe, but hopelessly 
closed against the entry of great emotions. One feels on all 
sides the presence of small intelligences, honourable and upright 
and furnished with practical common sense, but absolutely im- 
pervious to every great idea and to the highest type of culture. 

No doubt such an impression is superficial, but it serves to 
suggest clearly enough what civilisation would be were all 
social inequalities abolished, and the level attained of that 
material, intellectual, and moral equality the first signs of 
which have just been indicated. 


IIlI. Means or DEFENCE. 


One cannot but conclude that such uniformity would be 
fatal to human happiness. And on that account means must 
be sought to resist its coming. 


Material uniformity is perhaps inevitable; perhaps it is 
even desirable, on condition that it comes about by raising the 
condition of the masses, and not by the abasement of those 
who govern them. One could contemplate without regret an 
age when wealth would be unknown, provided that distress 
were unknown also. 

Nevertheless it is essential to preserve an aristocracy. A 
civilisation without aristocracy is of inferior type; it is the 
civilisation of bees or ants, not of human beings. For the 
more mankind realises the perfection of its capacities the more 
complex it becomes and the more highly individualised and 
differentiated. ‘To suppress inequalities is therefore to revert 
to lower forms, It is as though, in the manifold efflorescence 
of human nature, one were to replace the complexity and 
variety of the rose—result of the patient efforts of many gene- 
tations—by the'simple uniformity of the primitive eglantine. 

But, in order to survive, the aristocracy of the future must 
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support its claims on superiority of talent and of character 
rather than on the privilege of birth or on money. It must 
deliberately endeavour to be, before all else, an aristocracy of 
the intellect. 

The aristocracy of the intellect exists already, but it lacks 
cohesion and is unconscious of the necessity of fighting to avoid 
being submerged by the democratic flood. It fails to see that 
the prerogatives of talent and merit being left undefended are 
slowly approaching the verge of extinction. It is almost always 
silent, even when it would be fitting to make itself heard. 

It is not too late to establish a strong combination of forces 
in opposition to universal mediocrity. In this endeavour the 
help of writers and artists would be essential, but upon one 
condition—they must be men of culture rather than specialists. 

Just as, in the world of business, there exist machines for 
making money—Octave Mirbeau has immortalised this type in 
Isidore Lechat '—so there exist also machines for making books 
and machines for painting. From them no help can be derived. 

But for genuine artists who live in the work which they 
create, an active part may be reserved. For the diverse 
activities of man must be understood and appreciated before 
the attempt can be made to guide them. In this respect it is 
more important to judge wisely than to have learnt much, 
and therefore culture is of more value than information—in 
particular, the specialised information of to-day. The aris- 
tocracy of the future, if it would survive, must be an 
aristocracy of feeling and of manners as much as, and more 
than, an aristocracy of intellect. 

From this point of view it is obvious that women will be 
able to render valuable assistance in defending the rights of 
culture in the midst of our utilitarian civilisation. Distinctly 
inferior to man in point of intelligence, woman is probably his 
superior in respect of feeling and the fineness of her percep- 
tions. Ignorance is natural to her, but equally natural is the 
gift of rapid assimilation. She easily acquires what Moliére 
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has justly called clartés de tout; and this enables her to 
discuss with charm even those matters of which she has no 
exact knowledge. 

The culture she can claim, somewhat superficial though it 
may be, answers to certain deep needs of her nature. She is 
ill-content with a shabby environment and the lack of wide 
horizon. Even when circumstances impose such limitations 
upon her, she seeks to escape from them by means of the 
imagination. Her dream is often commonplace and sometimes 
dangerous, like that of Mme. Bovary ; but none the less it lifts 
her beyond herself, and equally beyond her male companion, 
whom she far surpasses by her illimitable craving for the ideal. 

Hence it comes to pass that every form of activity which 
answers to this need of the ideal, and which is derived from it, 
finds in woman an ally and a sympathiser. For this reason 
art and literature, in particular, have in women their most 
attentive public and their firmest friends. 

Notwithstanding this, woman has not herself produced any 
work of the first eminence. But she is the inspirer of it in 
others, and, in the deepest sense, it is for her that man does 
his work. She understands, or rather she feels, that each 
endeavour to refine and perfect the sensitiveness of our nature 
draws us nearer to herself and expands her empire ; and there- 
fore her suffrages are instinctively given to all who succeed in 
that attempt. 

The more perfect the social state becomes, and the more 
human nature is enriched on its sensitive side, the more will 
the influence of woman increase. Woman, who in inferior 
states of civilisation is a slave, has raised herself little by little 
to the position of greatest power in contemporary society.’ 


1]t is a remarkable fact that, at the very moment when woman 
has attained a social status to which she has never before even approached, 
she begins to complain of her lot. The reforms which she demands, while 
conferring upon her a theoretical equality with man, would make her his 
victim, since she is weaker than he. But women refuse to recognise that 
the barriers which surround them are far more of a protection than a disability. 
Launched into life, how soon would her wings be broken ! 
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Woman has therefore a direct interest in resisting the 
ruin of art and culture, of which she is the chief benefactress. 
For, in a civilisation purely utilitarian, positive and uniform, 
whence luxury and leisure had alike been banished, she would 
be hopelessly condemned by her economic inferiority to a 
subordinate position. 

The aristocracy of the intellect, artists, women—such are 
the social forces which may combine for the defence of the 
menaced culture of mankind. The time has not yet come to 
despair of the future of civilisation. Art and beauty, which 
constitute its essence, have still too many lovers to be regarded 
as the objects of a fatal threat. None the less we need to be 
on our guard ; for the perils here indicated are very real, and 
they increase from day to day. 

Civilisations are more apt to perish by slow decadence than 
by sudden catastrophes, as the civilisations of Arabia and China 
bear witness. An analogous fate is perhaps reserved for our 
own. Our civilisation is being sustained by the rapid advance of 
science, which continually opens new realms for our aspirations. 
But let the day arrive when social inequalities shall have dis- 
appeared, and individual initiative will forthwith come to an 
end. Science herself will be arrested. This would mean a 
gradual stagnation, until the day when some fresh wave of 
life propelled from without would come to revive our dying 
energies and rouse them to fresh dreams. 

To find a new dream! The world has grown so old and 
become so cramped in spirit that the task is difficult. Were 
it not better to save from dying the flame we have kept 
burning even till now, and which, if tended by pious hands, 
may yet give forth a beauteous light ?? 


RENE-L. GERARD. 
Li&GE, 


1 The above article has also appeared, in French, in La Belgique, March 
1908. 
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SCIENCE AND THE PURPOSE OF LIFE.’ 
Dr FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


Ir we look back upon the history of religious, ethical, and 
scientific thought, there are two things which will especially 
strike us. 

On the one side, it is apparent how religious as well as 
ethical ideas have been dependent on the development of 
human thought, z.e. science, during all ages. 

In the beginning of history men were groping in spiritual 
darkness. In their hard struggle with the forces of nature, 
they took refuge in grotesque superstitions adapted to their 
childish ideas in order to give them consolation in their feeling 
of weakness ; and they gradually learned some crude moralities 
in their struggle for existence. But as understanding grew— 
very slowly in the beginning — many of the grotesque and 
childish superstitions were gradually put away, and more 
developed and dignified ethical ideas were attained. This 
development, or purification one may call it, has gone on and 
is still going on. It would, indeed, be very conceited to think 
that we had now reached maturity. We are only in what 
might be called youth, and are still a iong way from manhood. 
We could say with Emerson, that the religion of one age is, as 
a rule, the literary entertainment of the next. 

On the other hand, it may strike us that, while the grotesque 
superstitions of childhood and the religious dogmas of every 

1 Presidential Address delivered to the Social and Political Education . 


League, 1907. 
743 
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age have been continually changing with the growth of human 
thought, ethical ideas have early reached a comparatively high 
level ; and certain leading principles, at any rate, laid down at 
an early time, have changed comparatively little, although even 
they cannot avoid being influenced and much modified by 
science. I give as examples the ethical ideas of the Greek 
religion, of Buddhism, and of Christianity. It cannot be 
denied that these religions, as far as dogmas or superstitions 
go, differ widely; but if we look at their ethical views, we 
must admit that they are more or less alike. 

The explanation of this fact is evident. Our ethical ideas 
are based upon the fundamental laws regulating the develop- 
ment of the organic world, whilst religious dogmas belong to 
an entirely different sphere, something outside this world. 
Men took refuge in the first grotesque religious superstition, 
and the belief in supernatural powers, in their desire to live 
and in their fear to die. In the feeling of their own weakness 
and the irresistible power of surrounding nature, the belief in 
the special support of supernatural forces was a relief which 
gave confidence and comfort in their difficult struggle. It 
should, therefore, be clearly understood that these are two 
separate spheres of ideas, and this ought, in my opinion, to 
have been realised long ago in the education of young people. 

Here we have to look at the matter from a social and political 
education point of view. It is evident that, for the community 
and the State, the ethical ideas of the citizens are of the very 
greatest importance, whilst a man’s religious dogmas should be 
entirely his private concern. 

It is therefore for the State to demand that whatever his 
religious views may be, every citizen should be given good, 
sound, ethical ideas, fit to make him a useful and skilful 
member of the community ; and they should be given him in 
such a way that they will last him for life, not to be shaken 
by whatever doubts his religious faith may have to encounter. 
As to how this should be best attained, there might be differ- 
ences of opinion ; but I believe that many will agree that the 
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present system of education is, in this respect, not a satisfactory 
one, and involves great dangers for the future. 

My view is, therefore, that this is a subject of vital import- 
ance for humanity, and which cannot be discussed too often 
and too seriously. We must try to find the right way and then 
take it without hesitation. We cannot remain indifferent where 
such vital interests are at stake. Confucius said long ago that 
“to see what is right and not to do it, is want of courage.” 
Many might do well in taking those words to heart. Nobody 
who has children, or who has had anything to do with the 
education of young people, can have avoided realising in what 
a difficult and dangerous period of transition young people are 
now living. We are in the beginning of a new century in 
more than one sense. This is chiefly, I think, for two reasons. 
Life is becoming too complicated. We have not been able to 
follow the material development, which has gone so fast that 
our brain has not accommodated itself to the new arrangement 
of things. Life has become so much of a rush that our chief 
energy is spent in trying to avoid being left behind. We get 
little time for contemplation. And I believe the result is a 
certain lack, in our days, of personality, of sincerity, and of 
originality. If we look back a hundred years, life was much 
easier to live than it is to-day. Everybody had plenty of time 
to go deep into his subject, to be really solid and sincere, and 
to find himself and the various phases of his own personality. 

But there are other and perhaps still greater dangers in 
the future. It is a time when old and new creeds fight. 
The old creeds have to encounter the new views and ideas of 
science. It seems as if those who are responsible for the 
education of young people have not hitherto sufficiently con- 
sidered how to meet these difficulties, and I believe the 
result is that in our day there is more pessimism than is 
really necessary. This is a serious danger that certainly is 
not reduced by pretending not to see it. Democritus has 
said: “‘ There is only one way of making great evils small, by 
looking them straight in the face.” We who have gone 
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through many of these dangers, do not wish that our children 
should necessarily be exposed to the same dangers. We wish 
to take away those stumbling-blocks which we know can be 
removed. There are people who think that the right remedy 
is to fight against the new views of science. How little those 
people have learned from history! It is the same story 
repeated over and over again. No truth lives for ever, and 
every truth has its time; but when its time has come, it is as 
futile to fight against it as to uphold it after its time has passed. 

Galileo and the Papal world is a good example. The 
priesthood wished to stop the movement of the earth because 
they thought it was dangerous for their doctrines, and they 
made Galileo swear that the earth did not move. But the 
earth was not stopped. Only the priesthood ran their heads 
against a wall, and they had to alter all their doctrines in order 
to climb that wall afterwards. So it always was. It is idle to 
blame science for its assertions. It has gone on, and will go 
on undisturbed on its way in search of truth, even if it may 
upset ever so many of our illusions or smash them all to pieces, 
and leave many of us maimed and hopeless behind. 

The right thing is to let our ideas and doctrines be tested 
and purified by the new light. This, I mean, is now more 
necessary than ever before, especially as the new ideas of science 
are going to spread in the future to a much greater part of 
the people than hitherto; and there are ideas in the view of 
existence and of the universe held by modern science which 
are apt to become very dangerous if you are not prepared to 
receive them. 

Ethical ideas, as well as those about life and its values, 
have at all times, as I said, been greatly influenced by the 
development of science, but this influence has been steadily 
increasing in late centuries, especially with the great develop- 
ment of natural sciences. The present state of affairs actually 
had its beginning in the days of Copernicus, when he shook the 
centre of the universe and flung the earth out on its journey 
round the sun and through space. What an enormous differ- 
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ence did that mean for the world of thought! In medieval 
times the earth and humanity were the centre of the universe. 
Now we became only a small, insignificant link in the circula- 
tion. ‘The difference is as that between two poles. The one 
pole was that of the conceited child, where we ourselves, with 
all our ideas, were the centre, and the universe was created for 
our benefit. But development has carried us towards the other 
pole—the state of melancholy youth in which we, humanity, 
and our whole world of ideas, are simply passing forms. 
“ For in and out, above, about, below, 
’Tis nothing but a Magic Shadow-show, 


Play’d in a Box whose Candle is the Sun, 
Round which we Phantom Figures come and go” 


in the eternal circulation that has no end and no beginning. 

The first view of things, that of ourselves as a centre, was 
easy, and fit to please the child’s vanity and make him feel 
happy. It reminds me of the fly sitting on a carriage, that 
shook its wings, thinking that it was his own little person that 
raised the cloud of dust which it saw behind the carriage. 

The latter view of things is more dangerous and difficult. 
It is apt to create much despair and pessimism in minds that 
are not sufficiently educated and prepared to accept it; and 
here perhaps lies the greatest danger of the present day, and 
perhaps still more of the future. 

How ought we to meet it? There are those who say, as I 
mentioned before, that the only remedy is to fight with all the 
weapons at our disposal against such a miserable view of 
things. They might just as well try to turn the running river 
and teach the water to run up hill. All they will attain is that 
they dam up the water, and sooner or later the river will break 
down their dykes and do much damage with its rushing floods. 

A wiser plan is to avoid those futile attempts, and instead 
try to prepare the land to receive the water in order that it 
may flow gently and irrigate and fertilise the fields instead of 
destroying them. 

We certainly ought to apply here, if ever, what we have 
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learnt from our doctrine of the survival of the fittest. We 
should use the energy at our disposal to accommodate the 
organism to the surroundings, and not waste it in trying to 
make the surroundings fit the organism. 

It would be impossible in the space to point out the many 
stepping-stones, some small and some great, and often also 
stumbling-blocks, which mark the road of development from 
the one pole I mentioned to the other which began in its last 
phase with Copernicus. I shall only mention one and perhaps 
the greatest discovery of last century, perhaps of all centuries, 
which has actually revolutionised human thought more than 
any other. ‘This is the discovery of the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy. It seems almost incomprehensible that thinkers 
did not always know this fundamental law, and still it is only 
fifty years since Robert Mayer was considered, at least by some 
people, more or less a crank when he first published his theory. 
Nevertheless there had been discovered, fifty years earlier, the 
law of the indestructibility of matter, which actually means the 
same thing, although this was not then understood. 

This discovery in connection with the doctrine that nothing 
happens without a cause has formed a new foundation for 
human thought. Formerly it was considered logical that all 
things must have had a beginning and must have an end. We 
now see that really nothing we behold has a beginning or an 
end ; and that therefore the only logical view of the universe, 
based upon our own experiences, is that it is infinite in time 
and space. It has always existed, and will go on for ever. It 
has no limits, but extends infinitely in all directions. 

It is inevitable that such a conception, when it is thoroughly 
grasped, must entirely change our views of life and our ideas 
of its ethical values. Instead of belonging to a favoured class 
of a different and better origin than the rest of nature, we have 
become a part of the whole. It is, in a sense, a movement 
from individualism towards socialism. 

I will summarise what science now teaches about the 
circulation of the universe. We know, from direct observa- 
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tion, that the sun continually radiates immense quantities of 
heat, that is energy, into space, and we can measure the amount. 
It has done so, we are tolerably certain, for at least a thousand 
million years and probably much longer, and it will go on for 
thousands of millions of years doing the same thing. But it 
means anyhow a continual loss of energy, and although the 


| source of energy—that is, the quantity of heat contained in the 


sun—is very great, still it is not endless, and consequently we 
come to the certain conclusion that the sun must gradually be 
cooled, though slowly, during millions and millions of years. 
But when the sun has been cooled to a certain extent, the 
conditions for life on the earth’s surface will become highly 
unfavourable, and life will have to cope with greater and 
greater difficulties of existence until it finally entirely dis- 
appears. What will the so-called evolution be then? It will 
go in an opposite direction. The possibilities of existence will 
become gradually less and less favourable for the complicated 
and highly developed animals, whilst the simple, low organisms 
will probably be those that will live longest, until even they 
disappear. Finally, all water on the earth’s surface freezes ; 
the oceans are transformed into ice to the bottom. Some time 
later, the carbonic acid of the atmosphere begins to fall down 
on the surface of the earth in the form of snow, and some time 
after that again the temperature on the surface will have 
reached about 330 degrees below zero Fahrenheit; then new 
oceans will be formed by the atmosphere being turned into 
liquid, and the atmosphere of that future earth will be only 
hydrogen and helium. 

The sun will go through the same process. The sun will 
gradually be covered with a crust, and will become what we 
calla dark star; but as a dark star will continue on his way 
through space, accompanied by the planets. 

That this must be the future history of our solar system 
has been known for a long time—and certainly scientifically it 
cannot be denied—but to a great many people, who wish to 
have a beginning and to have an end, it has been a kind of 
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comfort to think that by the radiation of heat into space the 
suns are gradually cooled whilst the temperature of space is 
raised, and at last a certain state must be attained in which 
the temperature will be uniformly distributed through the 
universe and through all its bodies. ‘This would mean perfect 
death to all movement—what is called the heat-death. If this 
view were correct, the dead state of uniform temperature 
must be attained in a limited space of time, and it must con- 
sequently have been attained long, long ago, if the universe 
had existed for ever. But the fact that this state has not been 
reached, was thought a proof that there has been a beginning, 
and consequently must be an end. The idea seemed com- 
forting, especially because man and his little world then 
became a more important part of existence, and were not 
reduced merely to passing forms in an eternal circulation. 

It is sad for those who cling to such comforting ideas that 
science cannot recognise them. Our observations and logic 
lead with inexorable certainty to the assumption of an eternal 
circulation; and discoveries of recent time give us some 
indication of the manner in which the circulation may possibly 
take place. 

The sun and our whole solar system is moving through 
the universe towards the constellation of Hercules, with a 
velocity of thirteen miles per second. The sun will also, after 
becoming a dark star, continue this movement through space 
undisturbed, until some time, sooner or later, it must meet 
with another star. How soon this will happen is difficult 
to calculate, as we do not know how numerous the stars 
are. We can only see the luminous ones, but there are 
certainly many, many more dark stars which cannot be seen. 
Let us assume that there are at least one hundred dark stars 
for each luminous one, rushing through space, then the prob- 
ability is that, with its present diameter and a velocity of 
thirteen miles per second, the sun will collide with another star 
of about the same size, in less than a thousand billion years. 
And what a glorious collision will that be! 
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A dark star is protected by its crust against loss of energy 
to a remarkable degree. You may consider it as an enormous 
bomb filled with the highest explosives; and when two such 
stars collide, it means a tremendous explosion blowing up 
the two bodies and transforming them into a nebula. Some 
years ago we did actually witness an occurrence of this kind. 
It was on 22nd February 1901, when a new bright star was 
suddenly seen in the constellation of Perseus, at a place 
where no star had been observed only a day before. On the 
following day it shone with a light brighter than all other 
stars except Sirius, but after four days it had again de- 
creased to a star of the second order, and after twenty-four 
days to that of the fourth order, and later it gradually faded 
to a star of the twelfth order, which is hardly visible with a 
good telescope. There is every reason to believe that what 
was seen on that occasion was actually an explosion produced 
by the collision of two dark stars, which had not even been 
visible before, and a new nebula was formed by the process 
just mentioned. The nebule thus formed expand to enormous 
dimensions, and their diameters are many times that of our 
solar system as measured by the orbit of Neptune. By the 
expansion of their very thin gases—chiefly hydrogen and 
helium—the temperature of the nebula, especially their outer 
parts, becomes extremely low, and lower than the surrounding 
space. The nebule thus become places where enormous 
quantities of energy, radiated into space from the other stars, 
are gradually again collected, and help to form new solar 
systems. After a certain development during immeasur- 
able periods, the nebule will again begin to contract, and on 
their journey through space they will meet with other stars, 
dark or luminous, which, if they are sufficiently great, will 
simply pass through them undisturbed, but if they are com- 
paratively small these will be attracted and arrested by the 
nebula, where they will form nuclei for contraction and help 
to form the suns and planets of the new solar systems. 

We cannot go into detail here, but what has been said 
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might be sufficient to show how the circulation of the universe 
is continually going on from eternity and into eternity. This 
is the lesson which modern science teaches us with regard to 
existence. The life of a solar system lasts only for a second 
compared with eternity, and will again be dissolved into new 
systems. 

Mankind, with its history of struggles, attainments, and 
aspirations, its joys and its sorrows, will be wiped out like a 
dream of the past. 

This may seem a sad and hopeless view of things, and the 
one dangerous and despairing question that will probably force 
itself upon the young man when he begins to see it, is the 
question of purpose. To what purpose then all this suffering of 
life, the endless struggle towards higher aims ?—only illusions, 
the whole show only to disappear in the end like phantom 
shadows? He will say: I am willing to fight, but it must be 
with a purpose. He presents his cheque on life, and demands 
it to be honoured. Ah! it is a risky thing to give young 
people cheques which you are not quite certain that life after- 
wards will honour. And the idea of purpose is perhaps just 
such a difficult cheque. 

Most people are certainly brought up to the idea that 
everything in life has a purpose, and they will, as a rule, have a 
ready answer when asked what the purposes are, although 
perhaps not always quite satisfactory. As, for instance, when 
a friend of mine, a Norwegian professor of zoology, asked 
a young lady student who was passing her examination in 
natural history the question: “Why do the birds sing!” 
After some consideration the lady answered: “In order to 
praise God”; but the answer was not considered a satisfactory 
one. Sometimes there might be serious disagreement as to 
what the correct answer would actually be. For instance, if 
I asked my readers what is the purpose of clothes, I hope 
most of them would answer: “Their object is to protect the 
body,” though I am afraid that many, especially the ladies, 
would say it is rather to decorate the body. And still dealing 
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with the body, if you asked what is the purpose of jewellery, 
many people would probably say decoration and ornament, whilst 
others might hold it to be the exhibition of wealth. But 
anyhow, we all admit that there is an answer to such 
questions, although we may disagree in some cases what the 
purpose is. 

But it is a striking fact that if suddenly the question were 
sprung upon you: What is the purpose of life? most people 
would get puzzled and would not know exactly what to say. 
We have a ready answer for every trifle the purpose of which 
is to sustain life or to fill it, but for life as a whole many of 
us would have to consider what to say before we could give 
an answer ; and I believe that it would be very difficult to find 
two people who would give exactly the same. The explana- 
tion is evidently that purpose is an idea which entirely belongs 
to the organic world. It is a leading principle in the struggle 
for existence and in the law of the survival of the fittest. 
Every organ has a purpose, and when a zoologist discovers a 
new organ in an animal, his first desire is to find out what the 
purpose of that organ may be. 

But this is not a principle that can be applied to energy, and 
life itself is a form of energy. To ask, therefore, what is the 
purpose of life, or what is the purpose of the organic world, is 
a question of very much the same kind as if one were to ask 
what is the purpose of the rotation of the earth. 

I believe it is of great importance that young people, when 
they are old enough to understand it, should learn to see this, 
and how to draw the line, in order that they may not fall 
victims to the temptation to despair and pessimism. They 
should learn to understand that when they ask for the purpose 
of life, or even the purpose of the universe, they ask a ques- 
tion to which science gives no answer. They have left the 
world of experience and gone into the world of faith. It is 
not my opinion that men should live without faith: on the 
contrary, most people need it. But a sound system of ethical 


education should be based upon the view of things attained by 
Vor. VI.—No. 4. 48 
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experience, that is, by observation, in order that it may be able 
under all circumstances to stand the test of life, and not be 
seriously shaken by possible changes in faith and dogmas, 
which life must inevitably bring. ‘The mixing in education of 
religious dogmas with ethical ideas, the one dependent on 
the other, involves a serious danger; nor is it, I fear, fit to 
give sincerity, if young people are taught the ethical ideas 
simply as commandments, in which they have to believe, 
whether they find it reasonable or not, and if they do not learn 
to understand how deeply the ethical ideas are rooted in their 
own nature, and how they are in harmony with the funda- 
mental laws regulating the development of the organic world. 

I once witnessed a discussion between a very prominent 
and intelligent clergyman and an agnostic. The clergyman 
asked the agnostic whether he really did not believe in a 
life after death. The agnostic answered that he did not. 
The clergyman said that he could not understand such a 
thing, and still less could he understand why the agnostic 
led a moral life. If he, the clergyman, did not believe 
in a life and a reward after death, he could not see the 
purpose of a moral life, and he would certainly take all the 
enjoyment of its pleasures that life could give him. The 
agnostic answered that he feared their tastes did not quite 
agree. He saw his happiness in harmony, and such a life 
would hardly bring harmony into his existence. This agnostic 
had been educated in the same faith as the clergyman, and 
had gone through many struggles before he learnt to draw 
the line between ethics and religious doctrines. 

The search of truth should not be only a phrase, it has to 
be sincere. However disconcerting and distressing the view 
of existence arrived at by science may seem to some people, 
it cannot therefore be doomed. Where was it written that 
truth is not allowed to be disconsolate? Ah! you weak 
minds, you will trifle with truth in the distance ; but when you 
meet her on the narrow path, where there is no room to pasg 
outside, then you run away. But you ought to understand 
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that she is not to be trifled with. We either seek the truth 
and take the consequences, or we do not seek her. There is 
room for no compromise here. Would it be sincerity if, in 
order to please our vanity and conceitedness, we were to deny 
the logical conclusions of our own observations, even though 
they may seem hopeless to some? It is indeed essential, and 
far more important, that young people should learn from the 
very beginning that sincerity is the one virtue which is at 
the basis of all ethics. They might also remember Carlyle’s 
words: “Sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sincerity, is the 
first characteristic of all men in any way heroic.” 

Another virtue of fundamental importance, especially for 
modern life, is t7we modesty. A serious objection to the ethical 
doctrines of many religions is, in my opinion, that they show 
a certain lack of modesty, which may be fatal to young people. 
The average Christian, for instance, will speak a great deal 
about modesty and humility as true Christian virtues; but 
this does not prevent him from believing that he belongs to 
the few selected ones, or from considering his own doctrines 
as alone true and saving. He is also quite ready to judge 
others. This is hardly modesty. The views of modern 
science may teach a more wholesome lesson. By the con- 
templation of space on a starlit night a young man may learn 
more modesty than by years of training in the doctrines of 
the kind just mentioned, as he may learn to understand what 
an insignificant part of the universe we ourselves and our 
little world really are. He should, therefore, from early youth 
learn to kneel at the feet of Eternity, to listen to the silence 
of illimitable space, and to say truly : 

** Upon such a shrine 


What are our petty griefs ? 
I dare not mention mine.” 


No lesson is better able to lift us above the troubles of 
the day, and to broaden the mind and make men greater. 
The star-spangled heavens is a true friend; always there, 
always giving peace, always reminding you that all your 
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troubles, your doubts, your worries, are passing trifles. Our 
views, our struggles, our sufferings, they are not so very 
important and un:que after all. 


“ The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has pour’d 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. 
When you and I behind the veil have passed ; 
Ah, but the long, long while the world shall last !”’ 

Those who think this a depressing view of things, fit 
to make people pessimists, should consider whether the fault 
may not be in their own education, which has inflated them 
with a fatal overestimation of the importance of humanity and 
themselves. Had they learnt real modesty from the beginning, 
there would be no danger. They are like men who are not 
accustomed to live on great heights: they turn giddy and fall 
into the abyss, whilst those who have grown up with the 
heights cannot even understand such a feeling. 

Philosophers of antiquity held similar views of existence 
without despairing. Lucretius points out that an inevitable 
end is not a sad thing: it is a blessing, a relief, an emancipa- 
tion ; the certain knowledge that man has this one life is the 
crowning truth of science which makes him fit to live it. 

It is essential for the community and State that each 
citizen should be brought up to fully understand that his 
one duty towards himself and others is to make the most 
out of this life, to develop in himself the possibilities nature 
has given him, and be as happy as possible. In this way 
he contributes most to the happiness of others. Let it 
be fully understood that melancholy and pessimism, though 
possibly attractive, are sins if they lead to inactivity—as 
serious as any sin in the world. They have to be avoided 
by strict self-control. Life is in itself rich, beautiful, and full 
of possibilities: let the young man learn to see that, and not 
pine for what is not. He should learn the deep truth of King 


Alfred’s maxim : 
“ He who is virtuous is wise ; 
And he who is wise is good ; 
And he who is good is happy.” 
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Let the desire be to do everything as well as possible, and 
the satisfaction to feel that we have done so. But let it also 
be impressed upon the young men never, when there is a 
choice, to do anything which can be done equally well or better 
by someone else. How many wasted lives would then be 
spared, how much reduced the rush for doing the same thing, 
if each individual tried to find his own line! What an 
economy of energy for the community ! 

This maxim may be considered as being in poor harmony 
with the true modesty I mentioned before. But to consider 
yourself fit for something is not the same thing as to consider 
yourself very important. 

Finally, it should be always remembered that it is not the 
views that a man holds or the dogmas he believes in that are 
of importance for his fellow-creatures: it is his acts. Even 
the loftiest dreams above the clouds are of but little avail if 
they do not lead to action. 

“ A man is his own star ; 


Our acts our angels are, 
For good or ill.” 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


Lysaker, Norway. 





THE RELIGIONIST AND THE SCIENTIST: 


A CHRISTIAN MINISTER’S VIEW OF 
THEIR RELATION:! 


Tue Rev. G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS, M.A., 
Minister of S. Columba’s Church, Cambridge. 


Tue task of defining the relations of science and _ religion 
and of attempting to draw the lines of their reconciliation 
should be undertaken only by men who know both science 
and religion, and know each by the methods and kind of 
knowledge appropriate to each: science by patient and first- 
hand investigation of phenomena, and religion by intimate 
self-disciplined experience of its power. 

No such position would I for a moment dare or consent to 
occupy ; I speak only as a Christian minister, whose ministry 
proceeds upon a certain conception of the relation between the 
religionist and the scientist. I shall try to state simply what 
that conception is: beyond personal testimony I cannot go. 

I conceive, then, of my relation as a Christian minister to 
my brother the student and exponent of science under four 
aspects :-— 

I. INDEPENDENCE.—I think the fundamental feeling | 
have about the work of my fellow-student whose field is 
science is this: that if he has his mass of facts and realities to 
deal with, to rationalise and explain, so, emphatically, have |, 
as a religionist, mine. There are certain popular conceptions 


1 Notes of an inaugural address to the Glasgow University Society of 
St Ninian, 4th November 1907. 
758 
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which broadly and roughly distinguish the two spheres. The 
scientist’s facts are “external”: mine internal. The scientist’s 


| facts are “natural”: mine moral. He speaks of his facts in 


the language of mechanism: I of mine in the language of 
freedom. He deals with courses and sequences of phenomena : 
I with origins, purpose, and destiny. I do not claim that the 
two spheres are unrelated, nor assert that they do not inter- 


penetrate one another. I believe, on the contrary, that we are 


only at the beginning of the science of their mutual inter- 
penetration. 

But I do claim that my facts are at least as real as the 
scientist’s facts: that is (to borrow a clever illustration), if the 
scientific man says, “ This room was swept with a broom,” I as 
religionist am saying as real a thing when I say, “ This room 
was swept with a purpose” ; or again, that if a man commits a 
murder, his guilty conscience is as real as the corpse of the 
person he has murdered. 

Further, if the scientist has any reason to believe that the 
mass of facts with which he deals, and which he sees about 
him in an alluring disorder, are really, behind all, an ordered 
cosmos,—I also have as good reason to believe that my world 
of moral facts is (if only 1 could arrive at it), behind all, an 
ordered cosmos, which it is my business to try to reach. 

You may try to bewilder me by questions as to the validity 
of knowledge, and the nature of reality, and the absurdities of 
dualism; but to the idea that the scientist is dealing with 
things more real than I, I will yield, no, not for an hour. 

“We are coming,” someone has said, “to see increasingly 
the value and the claim of the primd facie view of life” ; and 
that primd facie view shows me that the materials of religion 
are real, as real as the stuff of which the world is made. The 
student of nature comes close to them, yet the most real of 
them all he never, gud student of nature, quite touches; yet 
they are there, dislocating or repairing our life. I am a 
religious man, because the facts are there: I am a religious 
agent, because they press on me with a pressure which I 
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interpret as a vocation specially to deal with them: 1 am 
a Christian religious agent, because Christianity deals so 
adequately, so drastically with them, with such a volume 
of intellectual and moral power. 

II. ComrapDEsHIPp.—But now let me hasten to supplement 
this view of the two spheres as distinct by the conception of 
comradeship. I lift my eyes from my study of the facts of 
religion, those facts whose reality I have been claiming, and I 
look over to my friend who is studying the phenomena of 
nature, and mentally say we are comrades. 

(1) Comrades in Work.—I think of us both as working at 
an unfinished problem: he on his section, I on mine. I do not 
hope that either he or I will live in this world to see the work 
finished. I believe there will be a finish, a solution of the 
“riddle of this painful earth,” and that the examination of 
nature and the study of spirit will both come home and attain 
a harmonious unity in that day of completion. Misunder- 
standings will then be impossible, but meanwhile as incidents 
of progress they are almost inevitable; for each, the scientist 
and the religionist, sees, when he looks across at the other, 
only unfinished work, and he may not know how very 
unfinished it is. But it needs just the recollection of the 
fact that the work is unfinished to dispel the misunderstand- 
ing and replace it by patient comradeship. 

I Jay stress on this, because I cannot but feel that here 
the religionist has often been sadly deserving of blame. He 
has not been frank enough about the unfinished character of 
his work. He has been tempted to regard religion and the 
explanation of moral phenomena as a completed thing, an 
ordered, rounded system of thought, needing only to be an- 
nounced and illustrated. He is learning more slowly than 
the scientist to discard a priori theories, and go to school to 
the facts and proceed cautiously to generalisations. 

And this forgetfulness of the fact that, while experience 
grows, and ever larger and fuller bodies of experience are 
coming into view, theology can never be anything but an 
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unfinished and progressive science—this has made the re- 
ligionist sometimes imperious, and lordly, and impatient, and 
dogmatic. And the scientist too, in the earlier stages of his 
attendance at the school of experience, showed sometimes 
that he had, unhappily, caught the trick of dogmatism and 
of the arrogance of the man who makes haste to regard his 
work as finished. 

The danger is, I think, less to-day than it has ever been. 
Before the religionist no less than before the scientist new 
areas of fact and experience are opening up, with regard to 
which the student has to orientate himself; and where the 
vastness of these areas is most appreciated, there a modest 
sense of being but a beginner makes directly toward a sense 
of kindly collaboration with beginners in other vast fields of 
research. And this comradeship in work gives also the sense of 

(2) Comradeship in Discipline—Both of us (the student 
of religion and the student of science) can see that we are 
simultaneously being taught humility and patience by many 
failures, and the foolishness of intellectual pride by the super- 
session and superannuation of much that once was counted 
vital and final. Both of us are simultaneously being educated 
in the school of awe and wonder at the vastness and com- 
plexity of the universe: both of us feel on our brows the 
breath of a morning of high hope; for the more we know of 
the universe, the more numerous become the suggestions of 
order, and the more excitingly near do we seem to come to 
a satisfactory demonstration that the whole system is one 
rational unity. 

Subjected, then, to one common discipline, yet sustained by 
me common hope, we may well look across at one another, 
not with hostility or fear, but with the level, earnest eyes of 
mutual respect and of the expectation of useful suggestion. 

But there is more than comradeship: on the religionist’s 
side there is profound and far-reaching 

III. Der rorsuir.—The religionist of to-day is deep in the 
debt of his brethren, the students of science. Theological 
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readjustment—changes for the better in the presentation of 
religion — owe far more to natural science than either to 
philosophy or criticism. 

I have neither the space nor the ability to enumerate all 
the items of that debt; but I should like to mention three 
ways in which the scientist’s emphasis on the uniformity of 
nature has reacted advantageously on the religious mind of 
to-day. I remind myself of these three items of my debt 
by three words that represent three new emphases in religion: 
Unity, Law, Progress. 

(1) Unity—John Morley says somewhere that “unseen 
and thin as fine filaments of air are the threads that draw 
opinion to opinion”: and in many ways the scientist’s emphasis 
on uniformity will be found to account for the frequency with 
which the word “ unity ” is now heard on the theologian’s lips. 

The theologian has begun, for instance, to think once more, 
and fruitfully, on a subject which had been thought empty and 
desiccated like one of Euclid’s axioms, viz. the unity of God. 

Let me put in Dr Gwatkin’s words the link between 
science and this truth of religion :— 

‘“What we mean by saying that the physical universe is 
governed by general laws is that knowledge is impossible 
unless the whole system is at least a rational unity, whatever 
else it may be. And this means that if force be its moving 
power, there must be one force and no more: and if God, 
there must be one God and no more.” 

It is to that last sentence I desire to draw attention. 
Science has proclaimed aloud its monodynamism: theology 
has overheard, and has been startled into a new understanding 
of its own monotheism. 

And there was nothing that theology needed more than 
this new emphasis on the truth that there is only one God, 
only one source of truth, only one source of goodness, only 
one source of life. 

For there would seem to have descended from past ages 
an inveterate provincialism in the theological mind. 
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Theology has been content to be departmental, notoriously, 
in its view of the sphere and method of the working of God. 
The whole conception of God was impoverished and withered 
by ecclesiasticism; and regions of His working, where the 
theologian should have bowed in reverence before the sacra- 
ments of God’s patient direction of men, were passed coldly 
by as secular, and outside the Divine pale. God’s universe 
was thus made a house divided against itself, and monotheism 
emptied of much of its power and value. 

Happily, now, owing to the emphasis laid by science on the 
unity in things visible, we have gained a conception of God's 
working that is at once wider, more comprehensive, and more 
thorough and intimate. A God who is an absentee from any 
part of the universe, who hates, despises, or forgets anything 
that He has made, is now an impossibility for theology: we 
have been rebuked by science, not for introducing the idea of 
God at all, but for being unfaithful to our monotheism, and 
for not introducing Him far enough, and for not thinking with 
sufficient definiteness of His presence and agency as universal. 

And with this new emphasis on the unity of God has 
come also, through the gospel of science, a new sense of the 
unity and solidarity of the human race—a truth without which, 
as Mazzini said, there is no religion. 

I must not attempt to set forth in any detail the ways 
in which this new emphasis on the oneness of humanity 
has reacted on the thought of our time; but the least observ- 
ant amongst us must have noticed how, under its pressure, 
false, artificial, and mischievous distinctions in place and privilege 
amongst the individuals and races of the earth (distinctions 
which an over-confident thought in earlier generations traced 
even up to the eternal counsels of God) have been driven into 
obscurity, and how the newer conception of man, and of the 
unity of his life, has made for kindlier international relation- 
ships, saner and more intelligent views of the responsibility for 
Christian missions, wider appreciation of the value and re- 
sponsibilities of grouped lives, and especially (that which so 
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ministers to-day to hope in the sphere of theology) an expectant 
and docile observation of developments of thought and life in 
the Far East. 

These are some of the ways in which the scientific emphasis 
on unity has reacted on the theological mind. Take another 
item of debt : 

(2) Law.—The emphasis upon law may almost be called 
the differentia of science, as the emphasis on freedom is the 
differentia of religion. 

Religion, dealing with moral acts and their consequences, 
has staked, and rightly staked, her whole existence on the 
possibility of forgiveness and repair. 

Science, dealing with facts and consequences in the natural 
sphere, has necessarily emphasised retribution. 

Now, I am not going to be so foolish as to attempt a 
harmonisation of these two voices (my business is, as I said, to 
testify and not to expound). And my testimony is this, that 
at least in evangelical circles the popular conception of forgive- 
ness sadly needed the counter-emphasis of science on retribution 
and the inviolability of law. Mark you, I do not for a moment 
say that religion now needs to utter her message of forgiveness 
with bated breath or uncertain tone; but I do mean to say 
that she needed (and has been compelled) to re-examine her 
definition of forgiveness that it might be brought once more 
into line with the facts of life. I assert that there were whole 
vast areas of evangelical religion where a conception of forgive- 
ness was prevalent, which simply would not square with the 
facts of life, and where for need of such a corrective as science 
has furnished there was the most appalling blindness to these 
facts of life, with the inevitable stream of consequences to 
public morality. To-day the stern reminders which science 
has sent us of the divinity of law have most healthily affected 
our gospel message and made it more virile and robust. Far 
more confidently than ever may we say that God loves us: 
but it is good that we have been reminded that all is law, if 
all is love, and law is the way God loves us. 
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(3) Progress——And then if we on the side of religion 
have learned from science’s emphasis on unity and on law, 
what have we not learned from her emphasis on ordered 
progress ¢ 

“We are all,” the saying is, “evolutionists now.” That 
means, I take it, not that we claim to be scientists, nor even 
wholly to understand the theory of evolution and the part 
played in it by the principle of natural selection, but that 
the evolutionary idea has coloured our thinking on nearly 
everything. It has revolutionised the presentation of the 
Christian religion. It has almost fundamentally altered our 
view of Holy Scripture, of the history it contains, and of the 
doctrines it unfolds. It has, I believe, had a very close con- 
nection with the revival of historical studies, and has even 
for the least religious mind suffused history, if I may so speak, 
with the Providential idea. It has opened out to the religious 
man a new view of the relations between what his fathers 
called secular history, and the sacred history in the Scriptures. 
And, above all, it has set Christ in a new light. Confined 
within human limits, He is the stultification of the calculations 
of evolutionists; viewed as our moral natures direct us to 
view him, He is the goal and crown of the evolutionary 
process in the history of man. 

As one surveys the field of our indebtedness as religion- 
ists to that discipline of natural inquiry. (in the triumphs of 
which we recognise a special manifestation of the Holy Ghost), 
our sense of debtorship to science passes into a sense of 
debtorship to God, and gratitude to man passes into a 
thankful worship of God. If our brethren who study natural 
science do not all as yet join us in this transmutation of 
gratefulness into worship, we shall not lose hope that ulti- 
mately they will do this too; for if there is one portion of 
the universe more than another in which evidences of evolu- 
tionary design are manifest, it is in the marvellous growth of 
the school of science itself, and it is the best and humblest 
pupils in that school who will most certainly recognise that 
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behind themselves and their work is a power, not themselves, 
that makes for knowledge and truth. 

(4) Benefactorship.—And now as I close I must mention 
one other aspect in which I, as an agent of religion, look upon 
my friend who works in the laboratory of science. 

It is not enough to claim an equal right with him or an 
equal status as a student of realities; nor to feel that his 
work and one’s own in a very real sense constitute a collabora- 
tion ; nor even to express one’s debt to science. One must 
do more: one must claim that religion has something to give 
the man of science. It is good that one should own to 
debtorship ; but one must claim, in the name of one’s message, 
benefactorship as well. 

I said at the beginning that the facts with which the 
scientist deals have to do with successions of phenomena, 
with processes and sequences; while religion deals with 
origins, with purpose, and with destiny. 

Yes; but the scientist cannot escape from the fact that 
he possesses certain moral experiences which continually 
impinge upon questions of origin, purpose, and destiny ; and 
(quad scientist) he has no faculty and no materials for dealing 
with these moral experiences. 

But the exponent of religion has that material, and the 
exponent of the Christian religion has it in unrivalled 
richness. 

The scientist needs religion not only when shaken by 
storms of sorrow or remorse: he needs religion to relieve the 
malaise of spiritual hunger and discontent, to hearten him in 
the midst of these nameless faintings of faith in life which 
come to the believer and unbeliever alike; to quiet, if not to 
explain, turbulent moods of the spirit, which, in all, tend to 
overset the balance of self-poise in the face of life’s troubles; 
to nourish and respond to aspirations, without the uplift of 
which life were a poor and jejune thing; to fortify and pre- 
pare, not so much for death as for judgment, of which last 
the unbeliever has as definite an instinct as the Christian has; 
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and, finally, to transmute into a glad certainty, through Jesus 
Christ, his hopeful guesses about immortality. 

Unless I had messages like these to give them, I, for one, 
could not dare to preach week after week to men who know 
so much more than I of the works of God; but possessing 
messages like these, it would not be modesty, it would be 
cowardly treason to the affluence of Christ’s evangel, if I said 
that, having received much from science, I had not, as a 
herald of religion, far, far more to give. 


Much has yet to be done in the patient pursuit of know- 
ledge, in the sharp conflict of argument, and in the experience 
of discipline, before science and religion understand one 
another. In particular, the scientific temper (as Father 
Waggett calls it) is needed in religion, as the religious temper 
is in science. But the tempers are not really two, but one. 
In both spheres, men need patience, fidelity to their ignorance, 
freedom from pride and prejudice, sacrificial love of truth 
the spirit of adventure, and the spirit of reverence. 

That temper the Holy Spirit is diffusing widely to-day 
before our very eyes: it is only discredited pseudo-science that 
is arrogant and blasphemous, as it is pseudo-religion that is 
proud, obscurantist, and narrow. And the diffusion of that 
Christian temper alike over both these great spheres of inquiry 
I take to be a significant and hopeful omen of the coming of 
the time when (to adapt the memorable words of Cardinal 
Newman) “the whole mind of the world will be absorbed into 
the Philosophy of the Cross, as the element in which it lives, 
and the form upon which it is moulded.” 


G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS. 


CaMBRIDGE. 





“AN APPEAL TO THOSE AT THE 
TOP”—AND SOMETHING MORE. 


Sir EDWARD RUSSELL. 


A Book has lately been published by Messrs Smith, Elder & 
Co. with the rather extraordinary title, Human Justice for 
those at the Bottom: an Appeal to those at the Top. The 
author is Mr C. C. Cotterill, held in the highest estimation 
by all who know him. The book will not be regarded as 
practically efficacious. Indeed, it might be described as wild. 
But it may be scanned with advantage. It renders partially 


articulate an inarticulate protest always being made against 
things as they are in poor neighbourhoods. While this in- 
articulate protest, as a constant impulsive cry, should at the 
least be recognised as existing, any approach to an articulate 
enunciation of whatever reason may be at the back of it calls 
for, and should call forth, such a formulation as can be arrived 
at of what ought to be done. Mr Cotterill has treated with 
unprecedented heat the ever-present, ever-pressing subject 
upon which he has been impelled to speak. We may all 
share his almost angry emotion, even if we cannot participate 
in his optimist hope. At all events, we should try to approach 
for purposes of inquiry the terrible social conditions which 
exist, with a view to ultimate action, instead of going on 
knocking our philanthropical heads against a stone wall. 
That is what Mr Cotterill and such as he are doing. Of 
course, one may qualify the censure by acknowledging that 


many at various times have seemed to be knocking their heads 
768 
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against stone walls who, often sooner than later, effected great 
achievements. The earliest Christians seemed to be running 
their heads against stone walls. But the stone walls fell to 
ruins, and over them Christianity advanced to great and eternal 
victory. ‘The Romans themselves had seemed to be running 
their heads against stone walls in many parts of their world. 
But they had faith comparable with Christian faith. Obstacles 
insensibly, or otherwise, dissolved in their presence. Colonisa- 
tion, civilisation, justice to aborigines, general amelioration 
and progress, became world-wide. Let us never, therefore, be 
too contemptuous towards those who butt against any sort 
of evil. 

What to do with “stone walls” is the greatest of social 
problems. ‘The old way was to leave them to the disintegra- 
tion of time—that is to say, to moral influences. It is still a 
moot point whether that more chemical method—the method 
of hoping all things and doing nothing direct—should be 
abandoned in favour of a more dynamic plan directly applied 
to the destruction of those stone walls against which enraged 
enthusiasm dashes its cranium. ‘That most surprising House 
of Commons in history which now exists came the other day 
to the amazing resolution that—of course, if the Peers would 
graciously permit it—the wages of “ sweaters ” should be super- 
vised and brought up and kept up to living point by a public 
authority. Upon this cue and that of the Scottish Land Bills 
came Lord Wemyss upon the scene, with a jeremiad on “ Our 
present political state.” He could see nothing in such legis- 
lation but vote-hunting. Our proper national condition, he 
said, was to be free, not to be bureaucratically ridden. He 
would have, as we used to have, a Government only protecting 
life, liberty, and property. In those days he had been per- 
suaded, with Walter Bagehot—and I have heard Mr Bright 
in private say the same thing—that there would soon be no 
need of legislation, because all restrictions had been by wise 
lasser faire legislation done away with. But now the prevalent 


policy is for Government to interfere in everything. In his 
Vou. VI.—No. 4. 49 
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lordship’s judgment, liberty—to be starved, for instance—will 
be lost by legislation ; public policy will be made an apology 
for private and class plunder. 

Here we have a cry from the obsolete. That it is so is a 
comforting assurance that the social conscience is to a certain 
extent awakened. Whether we should run our heads against 
the stone wall wildly, or use our heads wisely to pull it down, 
may still be doubtful ; but we shall never again turn our backs 
upon it, walk away from it ignoring it, or trust altogether for 
its demolition to the unassisted moral forces that may or may 
not act. 

There is no walking away or ignoring on the part of Mr 
Cotterill. He is aflame about the unfairness, the injustice, of 
the condition of the very poor. He believes that if the upper 
classes fully realised it they would be impelled to remedy it, 
and that if they were impelled they could do it. Such is in 
brief the purport of his book, and it is almost infinitely iterated 
with very little variation of detail. 

An assumption that “those at the top” can remedy the ills 
of “those at the bottom,” especially if asserted with passion, is 
little more than running your head against the proverbial stone 
wall. Some would call it chimerical fatuity. Let us call it 
heroic impatience. Some might even call it, by way of settling 
their minds, divine impatience. Is it divine? Contrast the 
sentiment of the sonnet on Hamilton Thom by the younger 
Roscoe :— 

Winter o’er autumn-scattered wheat doth fling 
A white oblivion that keeps warm the seed ; 
And wisest thought needs deepest burying 
Before its ripe effect begins to breed. 
Therefore, O spiritual seedsman, cast 

With unregretful hand thy rich grain forth, 
Nor think thy word’s regenerating birth 

Dead, that so long lies locked in human breast. 


Time, slow to foster things of lesser worth, 
Broods o’er thy work, and God permits no waste. 


A prose writer has said of this same Mr Thom that “there 
was in him, as in many pietists and thinkers of his type, 4 
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placidity, a quietism, a con amore acquiescence in the leisurely 
movement of God’s mysterious ways.” 

Quietist satisfactions, however, are sound and right in the 
meditative gaze of the pious observer which are defective from 
the point of view of diligently doing God’s work or co-operating 
with it. A Christian should carry in his heart the conscience 
of Christianity. A citizen, in action and public voice, should 
express the enlightened conscience of citizenship. Though 
the enlightenment should be careful, it should not cool the 
enthusiasm which the conscience should cherish. ‘And the 
enthusiasm should be intense, since failure in duty may mean 
the commission or permission of social cruelty, whether wilful 
or of automatic social imposition. 

At this point we may come to some feasible programme of 
philanthropic action, which may commend itself as not only 
practical but capable of somewhat rapid and large effect. 
Or we may resign ourselves to prayerful resignation. Or 
we may pass into a mood of chroniz lament, as who should 
ery, “ How long, O Lord, how long?” Now Mr Cotterill is 
in this vein ; but with a difference. The passion is consuming. 
The protest is furious. But the apostrophe is not, “ How long, 
O Lord, how long?” but, “ How long, O fellow-men?” and 
especially, “ How long, O well-off fellow-men, how long?” 
Such an exclamation can only be just on an assumption of 
human capability, and especially upper-class capability, to cure 
at will the great mass of social evil. 

An exact understanding of the right mood in this matter is 
the more required, and the study of the point is the more 
interesting, because, as I gather, there is even more notably in 
America, where it is new, than in England, where it has long 
been customary, an eager sense among serious persons of the 
vast proportions and profound gravity of the social evils 
attached to actual poverty. So far, discussions in the United 
States do not appear to have got much beyond the perceptive 
and idealist stage, and the disposition up to now has been to 
exact from the better-off and better-charactered community 
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those moral influences and evangelisings upon which it is 
assumed the redemption of the poor must depend. In many 
great affairs, however, the people of the great Republic are 
capable of, and have recourse to, sudden and searching action. 
It would not surprise close observers if at some future time the 
legislatures and executives of the States were to concur in a 
gigantic exercise of State power in several directions. 

The doctrine of Mr Cotterill, the absoluteness of which 
cannot be realised without actually reading what he has 
written—the doctrine that the people “at the top,” namely, 
the well-off, would and could remove the ill conditions of the 
people at the bottom if they only apprehended and appreciated 
them—lies midway between the doctrine that cure must be left 
to moral influences and the doctrine that cure should be applied 
by the State. I regard with scepticism the supposition that 
either moral effort or even the best-guided material action of 
the well-off could suffice; which scepticism, I think, ought to 
be general, though it cannot warrant any abandonment or 
slackening of endeavour. The right residuum of the anxious 


study obligatory on Christians and citizens must be to deter- 
mine whether the community is neglecting to do anything 
that it might do, or to ascertain anything that it might 
ascertain. In the late debate in the House of Commons on 


the Sweating Bill—one of the most creditable debates, by the 
way, that ever took place, and, as to parties, equally creditable 
all round — Mr Alden rather strikingly said that modern 
industrialism in all civilised countries had gone beyond the 
moral sense ; and that millions of comparatively poor, in all the 
great cities of the world, were the measure of our failure to 
develop the moral sense. Let us essay to develop it for our 
own guidance as far as we can be guided. Ought we to 
regard what exists as Mr Cotterill regards it? Now, what is 
the tenor of Mr Cotterill ? 

He calls the superfluities of the rich shocking. Why, if 
they have been honestly got? He regards the deficiency of 
means among the poor as not only pitiful but shameful. This 
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needs to be ascertained and differentiated. He says that to 
regard great inequalities in income, and to hold deficiency 
impossible to remedy, proclaims bankruptcy of the human 
mind. He desires that “those at the top” should undertake 
remedy and transact it swiftly. His energy and asseverations 
do not bring such a proposal within practical range. Yet he 
will not entertain the idea of delay or of mere alleviation. 
The remedy—which, he will have it, is easy to obtain, if only 
“those at the top are willing ”—must be “ complete and final.” 
He expects everything to be put to rights by a spontaneous 
ebullition of upper-class sympathy and beneficence—sure to 
come when the upper classes really see the facts, and equally 
sure, it seems, to inspire effectual methods, and perseverance 
therein. He alleges, but does not attempt to prove, that 
the rich are mainly responsible for the poverty of the poor. 
This is not true in any sense apparent to common daily intel- 
ligence. Mr Cotterill indeed attributes all possible poverty 
to the modern industrial and commercial system. Assertions 
under this head may deserve scrutiny. There may be some 
degree, though surely only some degree, of truthinthem. But 
there is at present no such obvious or evident provableness in 
them as can make them effective in motive—even in the 
motive of the ardently humane or willingly just. 

Persons who in good conscience have thriven by the 
mercantile and manufacturing system will not easily be con- 
vinced that that system is—not in proved but in unstated 
colossal particulars—unjust to the earners of wages. Indignant 
eloquence is fluent. ‘ The people at the top ” are often taunted 
that they “‘are never under but always above”; that “it is 
their turn yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow ”; that “ they are 
the dogs that have their day every day”; that “they have 
arrived and they remain.” | 

Even so, no amount of observation, even if there is obser- 
vation, of the horrible conditions of the poor at the East End 
will bring home to successful honest men, who have done 
well in the money way, that they have done ill as to moral 
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economics in their well-conducted businesses. What is worst : 


is that, though Mr Cotterill sets out again and again to prove 
his case, he never really essays to do so. Even if extreme 
social inequality, with abounding incidents of cruel labour and 
destitution, outrages the sense of human justice, the sense of 
human justice may only be a vague idea that “it cannot be 
right”; which, however true, to be of practical or even bene- 
volent utility, must be analytically substantiated. 

Mr Cotterill lauds the expression “fair play.” In sport its 
meaning is obvious. In business, with custom to define it, it 
is commonly intelligible. But its bearing on the commercial 
system, as a matter of science and ethics, needs to be elucidated 
by long discussions between the Fabian Society and standard 
economists, and therefore is not yet available for summary 
moral and humanitarian purposes. The outraged humani- 
tarian desires to bring average well-off men to growl, “It’s a 
damned shame!” But that is not a sufficiently elucidatory 
expletive. There is gruesome pathos in the question, “ Has it 
ever occurred to you to ask whether it is the children who 
die or those who survive that are more deserving of your 
sympathy?” But the responsibility cannot often be brought 
home to individual pockets, and while the philanthropist pleads, 
without science, from indigence on the one side to opulence on 
the other, we get no forwarder. 

Then one has to notice an assertion that party in politics 
blights Parliament men, in reference to economical humanities. 
Neither in the nature of things nor in observed facts is there 
any justification for this charge, so often lightly made. If ever 
the evils of poverty be cured and its perils obviated by influ- 
ences not purely spiritual—most probably by legislation which 
will combine enforced or assisted morals with experimental 
socialised political economy—it will be through the wholesome 
rivalry of political parties to meet the civic needs of industrial 
and labouring citizens, and those of their widows and orphans. 

What is greatly lacking in the book which has provoked 
these criticisms is explicit proof that the “human justice” 
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which I more than agree ought to be accorded to “those at 
the bottom” is called for through specific “injustice” now 
suffered. It is one thing to assert that they would be more 
justly treated if they were put into possession of more oppor- 
tunity, or protected from depraving habits, or saved from 
insufficient emolument. It is another thing to assert that 
their present conditions, resulting partly from economic 
causes and partly from habits prevalent in their class, are 
intrinsically unjust in their incidence. 

The author of Human Justice for those at the Bottom 
takes note of the cessation of the feudal system, which, he 
reminds us, was in considerable force within middle-aged 
memory. Good. The less feudalism, the more ameliorative 
opportunity for Government and Parliament. To the creation 
of sources of improvement, or even of economic revolution, 
should “those at the top” look, and look effectively, if, as we 
are told, there is among them increasing disquiet of conscience 
as to the injustice with which those at the bottom are treated. 
But the quickest and the best way will be, not to sigh, or to 
clamour, for a moving of the spirit on the face of the waters, 
but to influence Parliamentary opinion and administrative 
measures. 

Mr Cotterill takes note with satisfaction of the presumable 
results of compulsory education. It was established, however, 
by earnest professional statesmen, members of party govern- 
ments: not by any vaguely moved and vaguely moving upper 
classes, to whom, as to the destined and only redressers of 
wrongs, impassioned petition is made. One of its effects is 
to make labourers better prompters of, and fellow-workers 
with, “those at the top.” The effective milieu of co-operation 
is that of constitutional citizenship. Education not of the 
primary school sort is labelled exclusive by Mr Cotterill. It 
may, as he says, hinder the understanding of “those at the 
bottom ” by “ those at the top.” But those who are exclusively 
educated are educated. Such books as this are addressed to 
their educated minds, and ought to overcome any vicious or 
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obscuring effect of those minds having received in education 
an exclusive bias. This should be only a question of time. 
Much has already been done. Any important misconceptions 
of the poor by the richer, is a call for inquiry and exposition, 
both of which ought to be in charge of Government, 
enlightened by philanthropic statements and appeals, but not 
moved by them to the point of letting its social reform duty 
pass into the hands of “those at the top,” as a loosely 
associated, not even conglomerated class. 

Always useful are descriptions of the work and pay and 
life of the Have-nots. This class of service to the public 
no writer can overdo. We probably owe to such pictures 
an important event of the present session. The House of 
Commons on a private members’ day accepted a wage authority 
for sweated industries. This might well suggest as a practical 
reform, in the interest of social amelioration, the provision of 
Parliamentary facilities for carrying measures scarcely contro- 
versial, generally approved in their early stages, but in present 
conditions of business at St Stephen’s scarcely ever able to be 
further promoted in the same session. 

A philanthropist who curiously combines pessimism and 
optimism may think that if everyone could see what he has 
seen the matter would be as good as ended. There is no 
prospect of any such sentimental, non-administrative miracle. 
The new observers would stare blankly at the stone wall. 

If the upper classes were more wisely aroused—the common 
people aroused—the whole nation enlightened—there should 
be an early and declared ascertainment of what is curable 
and preventible, a rapid though discreet adoption by the 
nation of wise preventions and cures; a frank and _ bold 
adoption even of doubtful (such as extreme temperance) 
experiments, if they have in them any feasible suggestion of 
utility, direct or indirect. 

Now, it is a curious thing that Mr Cotterill leaves unnoticed 
the great complication of British poverty—evils by drink. 
True, all researches into this subject tend towards despair; 
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because drink is responsible for an untold and untellable 
proportion of privation, degradation, and misery; and there 
is no apparent hope of changing the habits of those who, in 
the very purlieus of starvation, spend far more on liquor than 
does any other class. But the facts must be material, and 
their bearings are tragical. Not only must we think of the 
idle and dissolute ways by which men are brought to un- 
employment—of the physical deterioration by which they are 
brought to early death. We have to remember the excess of 
trouble which the father’s drinking adds to the difficulties 
incident to a family’s extreme poverty—the pinched resources, 
the uncleansable squalor, the bad upbringing of children, the 
wearing out of the wife (terrible preparation for the widow- 
hood almost always entailed), and the sinking of the poor 
ruined woman either into vice as repulsive as that which has 
brought her husband to the grave, or, at best, to frightful 
extremes of ill-paid, scarcely paid at all, excessive labour. 
I will not say that if the well-off could see these consequences 
of drinking there would soon be an end of it; but I do say 
there would soon be an end of a state of politics in which 
one of the great parties in the State is as eager to protect 
the liquor trade as it is to secure the instruction of poor 
children in the niceties of Anglicanism. 

The resources of civilisation are not worth much if law 
cannot greatly affect drinking habits of the people which, by a 
concatenation of moral and immoral circumstances, have been 
brought for centuries under special control of public authority. 

It will be useful to state categorically, as leading to a con- 
‘rasted practical programme and action, what in the book is 
most definitely proposed :—Brotherhood ; combination, instead 
of competition, of parties ; such State largess as would exceed by 


many annual millions the expected nucleus for old-age pensions ; 


the withdrawing from party emulation of all social reform ; the 
pooh-poohing of Free Trade, without considering its social 
importance ; the demand that not even for a single year shall 
neediness be permitted which national pensions can alleviate ; 
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the insistence that there shall be no tone of exclusiveness in 
public schools and universities; the comprehensive proposal 
that somehow or other, at once, “as a united body,” the Haves 
should make up the deficiencies of the Have-nots ; the sugges- 
tion that the said supposed united body of “those at the top” 
shall give themselves to “those at the bottom” in personal 
service ; the canny idea that only thus can the property which 
makes the “top” topheavy be rendered secure; the doing 
away with classes. These things, and such as these, may be 
magnificent, but they are not practical war on tangible evils 
of poverty. 

What would be? First, the giving up of our old, bad, 
time-dishonoured habit of assuming that such things as exist 
in the domain of poverty must be. Secondly, the settlement, 
as far as possible, by expert inquiry upon experiential evidence, 
how far evil conditions of poverty are attributable to mis- 
conduct of the very poor, directly or indirectly operative. 
Thirdly, the enforced discussion by statesmen in office—and 
statesmen out of office would not long be aloof from the 
debate—whether effective legislation dealing with misconduct 
and its causes is practicable. Fourthly, they should argue 
out how much of existing evil, that ought to be intolerable, is 
owing to economic causes. Fifthly, whether such economic 
factors can be evaded or varied. Sixthly, to ascertain what 
sound humanity justifies in the recognition of extreme cases of 
hardship, and in enactments to obviate them. Seventhly, the 
prompt introduction of ameliorative measures for which is 
established, either by general or majority Parliamentary assent, 
a prima facie case. 

“Those at the top” are capable of greatly altering their 
own manners and customs—for example, they have largely 
changed within a curiously short time the usage of their lives 
as to the domestic and festive consumption of alcohol ; they 
have revolutionised their way of spending from Friday to 
Monday ; they have returned by Bridge to the card habits of 
the eighteenth century. They make such changes with but 
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little collective and overt resolution. ‘They make them with 
a sort of fortuitous subtlety but with clear concrete effect. 
A few sporadic instances begin. These individuals “at the 
top” scarcely know whether they are setting a fashion or 
following one. What happens amounts to both. When the 
fashion is thoroughly set it fixes the habits of society and affects 
the moral temperament of the comfortable classes either 
advantageously or disadvantageously for a long period. But 
it is not conceivable, nor is there any precedent to lead one 
towards supposing, that “those at the top” could, even if they 
were so moved, redeem the condition of the poor. 

How could they set about it? The mere putting of such 
a question answers it, with an irrefragable non possuwmus. 
Happily, the non possumus does not cashier, or even discount, 
the missionary and materially helpful endeavours of many “at 
the top”; and every morsel of good so done is a rescue, so far 
as it goes, from the jaws of wretchedness and evil. But if you 
come to desire any great vital improvement of the prevailing 
lot of “those at the bottom,” it may be doubted whether such 
aredemption can be wrought by legislation and discipline of 
authority: there can be no doubt that nothing else will serve. 

It is natural that Christian men and women should summon 
to the lessening or benign extinction of despair a vision of 
invincible faith. ‘They may well strive to foresee a breaking of 
such blackness as Amyas Leigh fought in when he could not 
see his own hand between him and the midnight sky—an 
advent of clear moonlight passing into the light of perfect day. 
They hear wistfully in their hearts the Isaian pean: “The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; they 
that dwell in the shadow of death, upon them has the light 
shined.” But, alas! there is no irrefragable ground for the 
great expectation or for the anticipation of any one line of 
transcendent providential action. Nor is the fulfilment of 
any “transcendent” hope deserved by mere faith, however 
devout. ‘The country cannot claim anything as its due from 
Providence so long as means are not taken, so long as no effort 
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is made definitely by the State to devise and execute the 
methods most hopeful for the vast redemptory process. Thus, 
and not in loud acclaim of sympathy with “those at the 
bottom ” and stern, even angered beseechings to “those at the 
top,” is perceivable the only glint of promise beyond the 
consolatory but feeble glimmer of detailed philanthropy. 

The siege of Jericho was successful. Not because the stone 
walls were weak. Not because the besiegers were strong. 
But because Divine power intervened—ordaining trivial and 
irrelevant means—teaching thereby a lesson for all time (difficult 
indeed to interpret, but positive in tenor), a lesson of faith and 
obedience. That was an age, or at all events that was a story, 
of miracle. And in all history or legend or myth of miracle, 
whatever else there is, there is symbolical instruction and 
homily. In the present case, let us modernise. In our social 
state a valorous, sedulous siege is always going on, and scarcely 
slackens. The evil fortification besieged consists, not of 
picturesque embattlements, but of one ugly, monstrous, solid, 
rough stone wall: futility, hopelessness. The attacking phil- 
anthropists, with varying energy and inspiration, but with 
uniform discouragement, knock their heads against it, in the 
intervals of their vain labours in the trenches. These, indeed, 
are guaranteed by Divine assurance at least to mitigate dark 
sorrow and suffering. ‘They are sure to restrain, by subjective 
reflex influence, the pardonable impatience of overwrought 
fatuity. But what the time is counselling is more systematic 
and scientific siege-tactics. 

To this a pessimist-optimist might reply: “So spake a 
sceptical Israelite before Jericho. ‘How nonsensical !’ sneered 
the sceptic. What is this new-fangled artillery, all sound and 
fury, of ram’s-horn trumpetings and circumvallatory parad- 
ings? And, for the matter of that,’ he will have gone on, ‘1 
have sappings and minings of my own, quite as potent as any 
eloquent dirge that this Joshua can compose, and that his 
rams’ horns can perform.’” To which sarcasm I rejoin that 
the rough music of impetuous protest will do good, if only by 
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showing the effect on a compassionate mind of the state 
of town poor—their hunger, their cold, their virulent and 
ineradicable sicknesses, their miserable pittances of cruel pay, 
the squalor of vice among them, the wallowing debauchery 
which is nearly their only joy. 

Jericho fell, and great was the fall of its stone walls. And 
greater will be the fall—other times, other manners—of callous 
inhumanity and crass indifference, in our own days, if, from 
the pitiful pleadings of philanthropists, are learnt the lessons 
which they do not teach: namely, the duty of searching 
investigation and the obligation of State action, suggested by 
the results of investigation, and guided thereafter by the fruits 
of drastic experiment. 


EDWARD RUSSELL. - 


LIVERPOOL. 














THE RIGHT TO CONSTRAIN MEN 
FOR THEIR OWN GOOD. 


Proressor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


Ir is always more satisfactory to view the various workings 
of one general principle than to discuss the merits of separate 
cases apart from principle and merely by opportunism. Not 
only can the bearing of considerations be better followed when 
illustrated by cognate subjects, but also it is often the case 
that one widely-spread wave of feeling will affect conclusions 
of the public similarly on various matters. For instance, at 
present there is a general wave of national isolation, shown 
in the restrictions on the movements of all coloured races and 
of the poor of white races, and in the protective tariffs in 
force or in prospect. This is probably a reaction against the 
cosmopolitanism which resulted from the sudden facilities for 
travel in the last fifty years. 

The right of constraint is a large question of principle 
which affects many subjects at present debated, and it may 
be well to look at it as a whole, so as to gain a more detached 
point of view of each of them. It is a very large part of 
practical ethics, especially where public action is concerned. 
So far as constraint is exercised in the interests of others, it 
is the fundamental principle of all government, the corrective 
to innate selfishness; and it has in this direction been fully 
threshed over for centuries past by acute legal minds, cornered 
between the differing claims of justice and equity ; and laws 


of nations ancient and modern are the result. But, in our 
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own country at least, the right of constraint over a person’s 
actions in his own interest is scarcely, if at all, recognised in 
the law; it has not been legally explored and mapped out, 
and has only been touched by special opportunist laws 
without any principle. Therefore, we may well try to review 
the various ways in which constraint is exercised on indi- 
viduals or on groups in their own interest, apart from their 
action on others. 

This right of constraint in the interest of the constrained 
is practically unknown to the English law, except in recent 
developments. If no one else was wronged, any man could 
do as he liked ; and that a man should wrong himself was as 
unthinkable to the legal mind as it was to Aristotle. But 
of late there has been an ever-increasing movement to limit 
the acts of a person or of a group, in cases where no external 
party was concerned ; to intervene between a man’s intentions 
and himself; and to become “keeper of the conscience” to 
the world in general. It will make these interferences easier 
to consider and compare if we divide them into three degrees, 
as follows :— 

(A) Where constraint is demonstrably for the best, so far 
as our very limited imaginations and experiences 
enable us to foresee. 

(B) Where constraint may be for the best on an immediate 
and short-sighted view, but where we can already 
perceive some countervailing forces. 

(C) Where constraint is merely to enforce a unity or a 
conformity, supposed to be beneficial, but really 
deleterious. 

Before considering these degrees of constraint, which deal 
with such different subjects as suttee, autonomous government, 
drink, and education, we must clear the ground of thought by 
pointing out some fallacies. 

Continual confusion is made between ethics of a race and 
ofan individual. It is often assumed that the right conduct 
of the individual must be made the test of right conduct of a 
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government and a race, and that what is wrong in detail 
cannot be right in the whole. This assumption is so often 
true that it has come to be applied by some theorists as a law § ¢.,, 
overruling all other considerations. But each case must stand 
on its own merits, and there is no general law to decide such Ing 
questions. For instance, it is wrong for a man to commit 2 
suicide, as an individual ; yet it is not only right, but it is § ,., 
counted the highest virtue, for him to do so if he can thus § , 
save the lives of others, as in a railway accident or a coal-mine 
explosion. His wrong course as an individual is a right course 
as a member of a race. On the other hand, it is right for an § ;, , 
individual to be forgiving and to keep from violence; yet a § ji, 
race must collectively punish the wrong-doer, if it is not to § 4p, 
lapse into anarchy. ‘The right course for an individual is here § jhe, 
a wrong course for the race as a whole. oie 
Another assumption, which is often taken as an infallible F ay. , 
guide, is that our moral sense is the test of right. Here again fo, ; 
a general guide has been falsely made into a universal arbiter. J cecy 
The moral sense is only a guide among the race or the group of § jimi 
persons who acknowledge it. It is a base of action necessary capa 
for intercourse, but is not absolute truth. For instance, the J pow 
sense of personal decency must certainly rank high as a branch gene 
of moral sense. The enormous world of Islam has a keen § tpjc . 
moral sense about the exposure of a woman’s face or person; §f have 
yet we not only ignore their moral sense, but trample on it § heno, 
without the least consideration. We have a moral sense L 
about bigamy ; yet that is at the basis of social life in Islam, repre 
openly proclaimed by the fact that two or more wives share fang | 
even the same house and room. We cannot therefore apply § the «, 
a moral sense to the acts of those who do not own it. If we aj) +, 
did, we must obey in England all the limitations imposed by § from 
the moral sense of every other race. Or, if we were to say that § perha 
our moral sense is a universal rule, and no one else’s counts § sutte, 
. at all, that would be Pharisaism raised to an infinite power. is a vi 
Another common error is the idea that absolute certainty § to suf 

as to the accuracy of our views constitutes in itself ‘a right tof servic 
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interfere with the views of others. For if we were once to 
grant that our dogmatic certainties could authorise our inter- 
ference with the views or wishes of others, we should be 
granting all that was needful for the foundation of the 
Inquisition. ‘The Holy Office was the perfection of beneficence 
if we once grant that a sense of certainty is the only thing 
necessary to confer the right of constraint. We should have 
a Holy Office established in England to-day if the wishes of 
some enthusiasts were carried to their logical conclusion. 

Now, first, to consider the use of constraint in cases where 
it clearly seems beneficial. The Factory Acts scarcely enter 
into this class, as they were, in the most important points, for 
the protection of children against those who would exploit 
them, and so they belong to the category of constraint for the 
sake of others. Similarly, Acts limiting the work of mothers 
are really passed in the interests of their children. And Acts 
for the limitation of the hours of labour are in some cases to 
secure the worker from pressure by employers. So far as 
limitations of labour are in trades where the workers are quite 
capable of judging and acting for themselves, it is doubtful 
how far constraint can be legitimate. It is pleasant to be 
generous or punctilious at the expense of other people ; but 
this sort of policy is always affected by those legislators who 
have no practical knowledge as workers or as employers, and 
hence have very little right to interfere. 

In other countries we give scope to our sense of right by 
repressing some horrible practices, such as the Benin massacres ; 
and cruelty exercised from a superstitious motive is perhaps 
the safest subject for constraint. This, however, belongs, after 
all, to the governmental duty of the protection of one man 
from the selfishness of another. One of the laws which we 
perhaps pride ourselves on most is that for the abolition of 
suttee. But the status of the widow must be improved, or it 
isa very doubtful matter whether it is worse for the widows 
to suffer years of ignominy in the home or in degrading temple 


service, rather than five minutes’ suffocation in the wildest 
Vor. VI.—No. 4. 50 
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excitement of the funeral pyre, with the victim usually drugged 
beyond feeling or reflection: and whether, so far as the 
family is concerned, it is worse to have a household drudge to 
bully and scorn for long years, or to have the memory of a 
brief horror in the past. Our present indignation at the status 
of Indian widows is only the suttee question translated ; and 
if legal honours had been given to widows and fit employment 
found for them, the subject would have solved itself so that 
suttee would not have needed to be formally abolished. So 
easy is it for our feelings to outrun our judgment. The aboli- 
tion of slavery and of the corvée are both matters of protection 
of one class from maltreatment by another, and have nothing 
to do with constraint of the person against his own acts. It 
is, then, doubtful if we can find a case in which constraint of 
the individual from self-injury is certainly beneficial. 
Regarding the intermediate cases, where the benefit of 
constraint is questionable, we may see it in matters so wide 
apart as the compelling or refusing of popular government in 
countries connected with us, in the drink question, and in the 
harrying of disreputable characters. In Ireland, in Egypt, and 
in India we assert the right to constrain, to dictate the form 
of government, with little regard to what the natives of each 
of those lands may feel about the question. At first sight it 
seems to some as if we ought to regard those feelings and give 
up constraint ; or, in the view of others, it would seem that 
here at least constraint is right and just. Both parties over- 
look the practical accidents of the various cases, which really 
enforce the present position in each country. If no other 
nations existed, we should doubtless let each of these linked 
countries follow their own wishes without any constraint. 
But the practical accidents are that in Ireland we cannot risk 
seeing a foreign enemy established so close to us; in India we 
cannot leave the field clear to be seized by another power who 
might close our markets; and we cannot leave Egypt and its 
canal open to be held by any adverse power. In each case it 
is the risk of appropriation by our enemies that compels us to 
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stay as we are ; and in each case we can, with clear conscience, 
believe that the last state of each country would be worse than 
the present state if we left it to itself and other powers. 

Regarding other countries where we desire to settle, and 
occupy the land for our own uses, constraint has been used 
universally, and in many places remorselessly. We, and other 
of the more advanced nations, ignore the fact that each 
country is usually fully occupied up to the level of ability of 
its inhabitants. If they can only catch fish, and we hedge 
them off the shore, they die of starvation, like the ‘Tasmanians. 
If they can only hunt, and we kill off all their food supply, 
they starve, or are servile hangers-on, like the Red man in 
the United States, after the immense crime of the destruction 
of the buffalo. It is, however, obvious to some minds that 
it is eventually the best result that a land should support the 
millions who make full use of it, rather than ten thousand 
who do not know how to maintain a larger population. 
Following this same principle, on which we justify our action, 
it is equally right for another race to occupy our land if they 
can grow a much larger population in comfort upon it. The 
Chinese could do so. 

The treatment by us of the earlier and less capable 
populations of various countries has usually been infamous. 
We have, however, records of some reasonably just treatment, 
such as that of the Canadian Indians, who are so content 
with their conditions that an Englishman is perfectly safe 
amongst them, even in the midst of a war without quarter 
in the United States. That so much discrimination should 
be shown by the Red men proves their keen sense of honour 
and of justice. The system of constraint, which can be 
reasonably accepted from an ethical point of view, is the 
allotment of large, inalienable reservations of land for natives, 
and the giving of a rent for the lands we occupy, in the form 
of food and clothing, equal to the produce previously obtained 
from those lands. As we can usually grow from a given area 
from ten to more than a hundred times the amount which 
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the savage raised before, we can honestly compensate him 
by a tax of one to ten per cent. on our produce. But a strong 
hand of government is needed to restrain individual trespass 
on both sides, and to save the native so far as possible from 
our various diseases, to which he is not yet resistant. Thus 
these instances of a just treatment are really the constraint 
of a people in their own interests, though they may not at 
all relish the process and the transformation at the time. 
The other question, of the compulsory adoption of our customs 
and modes of life, comes into the last category, that of harmful 
constraint. 

The most generally interesting questions of constraint 
are those dealing with faults and follies of our own people 
at home. How far is it justifiable to prevent a man from 
self-injury ? How far shall we do more harm than good to his 
character by shielding and guiding him? Here we have to 
remember several elements of the question, and not to allow 
our appreciation of one side to blind us to the other sides. In 
any course of constraint we need to consider (1) the direct 
immediate benefit of preventing folly, in the interest of the 
man, and (2) the same in the interest of his family and the 
public ; and these benefits there is no gainsaying. But con- 
straint will also tend to (3) the destruction of self-reliance, by 
making a man lean on the decisions of others; and in the 
extreme case he would grow incapable of decision, and thus 
be easily swayed by influence, so that when once adrift out of 
care he would be wrecked. Again, constraint tends (4) to 
weakening of character by precluding temptation; so in the 
extreme we might have a nation like those ignorant of alcohol, 
who would exceed all bounds when they once obtained “fire- 
water.” Further, constraint tends (5) to the growth of deceit 
and lawlessness, as seen in prohibitionist states. We must also 
consider (6) the probability of more injurious substitutes, or 
more infamous vices, replacing those we attack, as Shah Abbas 
found that his prohibition of alcohol had to be annulled, because 
it led to so much injury from the use of opium. Also, in a wide 
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view, we must include (7) the certain weeding out by excess of 
the worst of the population, who now die early and do not trans- 
mit their evil tendencies ; thus, at present, more opening is left 
for the spread of better stocks. Lastly, there is (8) the difficulty 
of saying who is to set the standard, and by whom we are to 
be judged. Probably the standard would be imperfect, perhaps 
as wrong in its effects as the evils it attacks, while it would be 
impossible to say what burdens might not be imposed, ever 
fluctuating with the views of those who might happen to be in 
power. In the past, Buddhism and Christianity (or a certain 
phase of Christianity) ran the risk of entire extinction; the 
celibacy advocated—with the devoutest of purpose—would 
have proved fatal had it been universally practised. 

The various proposals of the present time, for dealing with 
the undoubted evils of drink, may be perhaps tested first by 
inquiring what will promote lawlessness and deceit. Now, 
any attack on the public sale will naturally increase the private 
sale in clubs, and an attack on clubs will increase the drinking 
athome. It is hopeless to establish the inquisition in every 
house and every club. Moreover, if it were attempted on an 
effective scale, it would certainly lead to such a gigantic 
system of blackmail and bribery, that the army of corrupt 
inspectors would outdo the delators of Tiberius. Moreover, 
it would need a conscience of stalwart Pharisaism to attack 
the essentially private acts of a large part of the population by 
domiciliary inspection of associations or families. 

This leads to the question, How far can interference with 
private acts, which do not injure another person, ever be 
justified? To take an actual case, not uncommon. A group 
of men agree to retire to a remote valley with some gallons of 
whisky per head, and there to spend some days living on the 
borders of capacity for taking more. No women are there to 
be mauled, no children to be corrupted. It may be foolish 


nd wrong from every point of view, but what possible right 


has the law to say that a man shall not drink, provided he 
does not commit any offence on others? Can we insist on 
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dry-nursing grown-up men? And, if we do so, are they any 
more likely to learn temperance and self-restraint? I cannot 
see that any rule, short of an inquisition, can regulate private 
lives that do not give open offence. Exactly the same 
reasoning applies to clubs, where drinking is done in private. 
It is not our wishes, it is not our dogmatic certainty that our 
judgment is right, that can give the authority for interference. 
It is only so soon as a man is incapable on his way home, or 
kicks his wife on getting there, that the law can touch him. 
The penalty cannot be on the act of drinking, but the penalty 
for offences committed when drunken may well be greatly 
increased. If a man knew that he was to be run in for months, 
for doing when drunk what would only cost him a week’s 
imprisonment sober, he would learn the severe need of self- 
restraint in his drink. 

The safer and more honest course is to make drinking 
more open, more public, and the abuse of it more condemned. 
The great mass of the lower classes legitimately need a 
common meeting-ground, where they can exchange talk and 
do business. The public-house should fulfil that function in a 
decent and honest manner. ‘To expect a man to forego his 
pint of beer when he is there, is quite unreasonable when we 
look at the amount of alcohol taken by well-educated and 
intelligent men of irreproachable morals. It is impossible for 
a minority who dislike alcohol (myself included) to force their 
preferences or convictions on a majority who only take enough 
to deteriorate them, without open offence to others. The 
compulsory provision of food and tea or coffee would do more 
to raise the tone of public-houses than anything else. If, in 
short, we could replace the ordinary drink-shop by the 
restaurant of humble type, more good would be done than by 
any kind of repression. Give something better, something 
that will bring in a class who do not drink alcohol, and the 
barrier will be broken down which at present keeps out those 
who would make an influence for good. Compare the far 
better tone of the country inn, where all classes of travellers 
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meet and call for what food and drink they like, with that of 
the town public-house. The economic questions of the 
possibility of this amelioration, the effect of giving profits only 
on supplies outside of alcohol, the penalties for allowing too 
much alcohol, the black list, and all the other technical 
methods for lessening the evils, are beyond the limits that we 
can deal with here. 

The practical courses which seem the more likely to be 
beneficial, with due regard to the various ethical questions of 
character and conduct noted above, are (1) to improve the 
tone and conditions of licensed victualling; (2) to reduce 
facilities for getting drink, while not promoting private 
drinking ; (3) to teach the bad effects of alcohol; (4) to 
impose more severe penalties for offences committed when 
drunk than when sober; (5) to enforce the supply of clean 
water in all workshops, schools, and establishments, and teach 
the importance of drinking it freely ; and to encourage all large 
employers—regardless of the Truck Act—to supply non- 
alcoholic drinks, hot and cold, on their premises. Let a man 
get well filled with wholesome fluid, always at hand, and he 
will not have the need of getting an injurious supply during 
or after his work. 

While the right of constraint would probably do more 
harm than good applied to the bulk of alcohol drinkers, yet we 
must recognise a class of those who have lost all self-control in 
the matter. ‘These, as being practically insane in that respect, 
need restraint like other insane persons; and they are more 
likely to regain self-control while segregated for a time in 
regular work and in bright surroundings. We need remedial 
labour colonies, where there should be compulsory labour, 
training in intensive work, to get the most done in a given 
time, and cheerful interests and amusements out of hours. 
The whole tone should be brisk and energetic, with a few 
good teachers who can hustle. Such training would break up 
the hopeless dull round of hard times and habitual drinking, 
and give men a chance of starting fair. 
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To some extent the same principles, of assisting self-control 
rather than suppressing it by constraint, must apply to the 
evils associated with smoking and other drug habits, gambling, 
and gross vice. No one but those experienced in reformatory 
work are fitted to dogmatise on this saddest of subjects ; but 
blind intolerance does not lead to any useful control or real 
improvement. And yet we must not lose sight of the prob- 
ability that much of the self-restraint of the present has been 
gained by the past relegation of the worst of both sexes to a 
childless life, as the result of their own evils. 

We now turn to the last class of constraint, where it is 
used to enforce a uniformity that is injurious. This is most 
seen at present in “education,” which ought to educe the 
latent qualities, whereas the ideal system of many might rather 
be called truncation, or cutting off whatever they disapprove. 
The evils of a system which represses variety are seen in the 
deadness of general interests and useful curiosity among 
“educated” (or truncated) people. And it is precisely this 
interest in nature and in things which would be the best 
remedy against the seeking of excitement in gambling or in 
stimulants. By truncating natural interests, in order to en- 
force bookwork, we lead direct to the social evils which we 
deplore. It is well known how some of those whose minds 
have proved most fruitful, were dull or even dunces at school. 
Slow development saved them by arming them with impene- 
trability, so that the system could not constrain them to 
regulation type. We must give freedom and latitude to the 
teacher in choosing methods and applying them, to the parents 
of the taught in choice of schools and teachers. We are 
somewhat saved from the deadly uniformity of a great depart- 
ment by the independence of religious types. Could we 
encourage even more differences between types of schools, we 
should gain rather than lose. There is no gain in any way 
by ensuring that children should be uniformly taught in every 
county, nor in insisting that all the schools side by side shall 
be exactly alike. On the contrary, there is most serious loss of 
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the real educing of natures, and of the supply of a variety of 
adaptable characters. The injury to the teachers by curtailing 
their best scope of influence bears bitter fruit in the deadness 
of the teaching and its lack of grip on the taught. Better by 
far have enthusiastic teachers with strong convictions than 
lifeless implements of a mechanical system. Happily, after 
a whole generation of hard system, we have begun to wake up 
to the value of things as a basis for ideas, to the value of 
growth being greater than the value of mere conformity. 
And the recent endeavour to stamp out different types of 
school is a serious step backward from the enlightened 
movement of those who really study and promote education. 
The whole subject is too wide to deal with as a mere illustra- 
tion of the evils of constraint, but it shows painfully how a 
supposed right of constraint may be abused. 

In other ways constraint, as applied to various races, has 
been very harmful. We need always to remember that, as a 
whole, the working system of life, and the laws that have been 
evolved, are what are needful for the conditions of a people 
ina given grade of intellect in a given country. We cannot 
abstract from or add to those laws or customs without upset- 
ting the balance of affairs; and heaven only knows where the 
balance will settle when we upset it. Even if what strikes 
us as flagrant cruelty or immorality is attacked and constrained 
toour ideas, we seldom begin at the right end of suppressing 
the cause, but we leave some uncontrolled sources to work 
out evil in another direction. ‘The suppression of suttee, in 
place of elevating the Indian widow, is an instance which we 
have noticed before. To see the causes or the utilities of 
customs is the necessary education that we should give our- 
selves before attempting to meddle with them. For instance, 
group marriage or limited promiscuity in Australia was a 
necessity for a very scattered people living on extremely 
scanty supplies, where a man and woman, when searching 
for food, might drift apart in the bush and not meet again 
for years. It was only evolved in conditions where it was 
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needed. Again, polygamy is a benefit in a low condition of 
intellect : the number of women being limited, it ensures that 
the ablest men have most children and the incapable have 
none. Until a certain level of individuality and personal 
value is reached, polygamy is in most conditions more bene- 
ficial than monogamy. When character has become raised 
so as to gain by true mental marriage, then monogamy 
becomes needful. It is therefore requisite to raise the char- 
acter and the intellectual and moral abilities before we can 
expect polygamy to disappear ; and to repress it by constraint, 
without previous mental adaptation, is surely the way to 
promote worse evils. Excellent and capable men in a poly- 
gamic stage seem to have no sense of what we call love—a 
temporary affection is all they know. Until they rise to an 
enduring affection, monogamy would be a farce. 

Much more inexcusable is the constraint, intentional or 
imitative, of enforcing customs of our own on the natives of 
other lands. For instance, the amount of a people’s clothing 
has no relation to their morals, but is entirely the product of 
climate and love of display: therefore this is not a fit subject 
for too drastic alteration. The nature of the food and drink 
used in a given country is determined by what long exper- 
ence has shown to be fitted to the climate; to push the use 
of other aliments—such as meat and alcohol—in a hot climate, 
is imitative constraint which we should avoid. Similarly, the 
extent and kind of mental training in an individual has 
imperative relation to the bodily development and fitness for 
the conditions of his life. If a man needs a highly resistant 
stomach, incapable of infection, he cannot also grow a highly 
organised brain. To constrain the teaching of a people out 
of proportion to their physical requirements, is to injure them, 
if not to exterminate them, as is seen in actual instances. 

Our general review of the supposed right of constraint, 
apart from the repression of selfish action on others, seems to 
leave but little ground for safely dealing with the acts of an 
individual on himself. Even where constraint is apparently 
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beneficial, by exercising it we may risk evils as great or greater 
than those we try to suppress. And we give scope to a blind 
Pharisaism and inquisitorial dogmatism which is a curse to 
those who exercise it and a terror to those who endure it. In 
theological terms, people are trying to overcome the Fall by 
abolishing Free Will: and they forget that compulsory virtue 
is no virtue at all, but merely incapacity. A free will which 
solely worked one way, and never let a man down, would be 
only a supreme prize-giving with no blanks, fit for plaster 
princesses in a world of sugar-plums. For living men and 
women, for endurance of the flesh and restraint of the blood, 
for strength of will and force of action, for hardy courage and 
free affection, the more we are trained to carve our own 
destinies, and the more we suffer for our faults and triumph in 
our successes, the higher the result and the nobler the 
characters that will be produced. 


W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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RELIGION AND OUR SCHOOLS. 


Proressorn JOHN DEWEY, 
Columbia University, U.S.A. 


I. 


A LEARNED and self-conscious generation has fittingly dis- 
covered religion to be a universal tendency of human nature. 
Through its learning, anthropology, psychology, and compara- 
tive religion have been summoned to give this testimony. 
But because of its self-consciousness the generation is uneasy. 
As it surveys itself it is fearful lest, solitary among the ages, 
it should not be religious. The self-same learning which has 
made it aware that other times have had their life permeated 
with religious faith is part of the conditions which have 
rendered the religions of those periods impossible. The 
dilemma is striking and perplexing. Shall the very circum- 
stances which convince us that religion is necessary also make 
it impossible? Shall the evidence that it is a universal tendency 
make those who are aware of this tendency the flagrant excep- 
tion to its universality? We have learned so much about 
religious “instincts”: shall we therefore lose them ? 

It indeed seems hard that a generation which has accumu- 
lated not only material wealth, but intellectual riches, to the 
extent that it is compelled to pull down its barns—its systems 
of philosophy and doctrine—and build greater, should be lack- 
ing in just that grace and sanction of life which ignorant and 
poor people have possessed as matter of course. But our 


learnedly self-conscious generation is also mechanical. It has 
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a tool for everything, and almost everything has become for it 
a tool. Why, then, should we longer suffer from deficiency 
of religion? We have discovered our lack: let us set the 
machinery in motion which will supply it. We have mastered 
the elements of physical well-being ; we can make light and heat 
to order, and can command the means of transportation. Let 
us now put a similar energy, goodwill, and thoughtfulness into 
the control of the things of the spiritual life. Having got so 
far as to search for proper machinery, the next step is easy. 
Education is the modern universal purveyor, and upon the 
schools shall rest the responsibility for seeing to it that we 
recover our threatened religious heritage. 

I cannot expect that those who are now especially concerned 
with the maintenance and the spread of conscious and explicit 
religious instruction (for the time being one must use this 
question-begging epithet) will recognise their attitude or 
intention in what I have just said. And it has no application 
to those who are already committed to special dogmas of 
religion which are the monopoly of special ecclesiastic 
institutions. With respect to them, the fight for special 
agencies and peculiar materials and methods of education in 
religion is a natural part of their business: just as, however, 
it is the business of those who do not believe that religion 
is @ monopoly or a protected industry to contend, in the 
interest both of education and of religion, for keeping the 
schools free from what they must regard as a false bias. 
Those who believe that human nature without special divine 
assistance is lost, who believe that they have in their charge 
the special channels through which the needed assistance is 
conveyed, must, naturally, be strenuous in keeping open these 
channels to the minds of men. But when the arguments for 
special religious education at special times and places by 
special means proceed from philosophic sources—from those 
whose primary premiss is denial of any breach between man 
and the world and God, then a sense of unreality comes over 
me. The arguments perforce translate themselves ironically. 
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They seem to say that, since religion is a universal function 
of life, we must particularly safeguard it lest it disappear; 
that since religion is the consciousness of the spiritual import 
of experience, we must find mechanical appliances for 
developing it. 

Those who approach religion and education from the side 
of unconstrained reflection, not from the side of tradition, are 
of necessity aware of the tremendous transformation of 
intellectual attitude effected by the systematic denial of the 
supernatural ; they are aware of the changes it imports not 
merely in special dogma and rites, but in the interpretation of 
the world, and in the projection of social, and, hence, moral 
life. It testifies to the current unreality of philosophy (itself 
probably a product of that forced idealism in which modern 
thought has taken refuge) that philosophers should seem to 
think that great intellectual generalisations may be, as 
it were, plastered over life to label its contents, and not 
imply profound practical alterations within life itself. In no 
other way is it easy to account for the attitude of those who 
are convinced of the final departure of the supernatural 
interpretation of the world and of man, and who yet think 
that agencies like the church and the school must not be 
thoroughly reconstructed before they can be fit organs for 
nurturing types of religious feeling and thought which 
are consistent with modern democracy and modern science. 

That science has the same spiritual import as super- 
naturalism ; that democracy translates into the same religious 
attitude as did feudalism; that it is only a matter of slight 
changes of phraseology, a development of old symbolisms into 
new shades of meaning—such beliefs testify to that torpor of 
imagination which is the uniform effect of dogmatic belief 
The reconstruction of the Church is a matter which concerns, 
indeed, the whole community so far as its outcome is con- 
cerned; while the responsibility for its initiation belongs 
primarily to those within the churches. The burden of 
conducting the development, the reconstruction, of other 
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educational agencies belongs, however, primarily to the com- 
munity as a whole. With respect to its intellectual aspect, 
its philosophy, it belongs especially to those who, having become 
conscious in some degree of the modern ideas of nature, of 
man and society, are best able to forecast the direction which 
social changes are taking. It is lucidity, sincerity, and the 
sense of reality which demand that, until the non-supernatural 
view is more completely elaborated in all its implications and 
ismore completely in possession of the machinery of education, 
the schools shall keep hands off and shall do as little as 
possible. This is indeed a /aissez-faire policy. It is frankly, 
avowedly so. And, doubtless, laissez-faire policies are not in 
favour in self-conscious and mechanical days. One of the further 
ironies of our time is that, having discovered the part played 
by unconscious, organic, collective forces in the processes of 
human development, we are possessed by a great eagerness, a 
great uneasiness, consciously to foster and to guide these 
forces, We need, however, to accept the responsibilities of 
living in-an age marked by the greatest intellectual readjust- 
ment history records. There is undoubted loss of joy, of 
consolation, of some types of strength, and of some sources of 
inspiration in the change. There is a manifest increase of 
uncertainty; there is some paralysis of energy, and much 
excessive application of energy in materialistic directions. Yet 
nothing is gained by deliberate effort to return to ideas which 
have become incredible, and to symbols which have been 
emptied of their content of obvious meaning. Nothing can be 
gained by moves which will increase confusion and obscurity, 
which tend to an emotional hypocrisy and to a phrasemongering 
of formule which seem to mean one thing and really import 
the opposite. Bearing the losses and inconveniences of our 
time as best we may, it is the part of men to labour persist- 
ently and patiently for the clarification and development of 
the positive creed of life implicit in democracy and in science, 
and to work for the transformation of all practical instrument- 
alities of education till they are in harmony with these ideas. 
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Till these ends are further along than we can honestly claim 
them to be at present, it is better that our schools should do 
nothing than that they should do wrong things. It is better 
for them to confine themselves to their obviously urgent tasks 
than that they should, under the name of spiritual culture, 
form habits of mind which are at war with the habits of mind 
congruous with democracy and with science. It is not laziness 
nor cynicism which calls for the laissez-faire policy ; it is 
honesty, courage, sobriety, and faith. 

If one inquires why the American tradition is so strong 
against any connection of state and church, why it dreads even 
the rudiments of religious teaching in state-maintained schools, 
the immediate and superficial answer is not far to seek. The 
cause was not, mainly, religious indifference, much less hostility 
to Christianity, although the eighteenth century deism played 
an important réle. The cause lay largely in the diversity and 
vitality of the various denominations, each fairly sure that, 
with a fair field and no favour, it could make its own way; 
and each animated by a jealous fear that, if any connection of 
state and church were permitted, some rival denomination 
would get an unfair advantage. But there was a deeper 
and by no means wholly unconscious influence at work. 
The United States became a nation late enough in the 
history of the world to profit by the growth of that modern 
(although Greek) thing—the state consciousness. This nation 
was born under conditions which enabled it to share in and 
to appropriate the idea that the state life, the vitality of the 
social whole, is of more importance than the flourishing of any 
segment or class. So far as church institutions were concerned, 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty was a reality, not a literary 
or legal fiction. Upon the economic side, the nation was 
born too soon to learn the full force of the state idea as against 
the class idea. Our fathers naively dreamed of the continua- 
tion of pioneer conditions and the free opportunity of every 
individual, and took none of the precautions to maintain the 
supremacy of the state over that of the class which newer 
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commonwealths are taking. For that lack of foresight we are 
paying dearly, and are like to pay more dearly. But the lesson 
of the two and a half centuries lying between the Protestant 
revolt and the formation of the nation was well learned as 
respected the necessity of maintaining the integrity of the 
state as against all divisive ecclesiastical divisions. Doubtless 
many of our ancestors would have been somewhat shocked to 
realise the full logic of their own attitude with respect to the 
subordination of churches to the state (falsely termed the 
separation of church and state); but the state idea was in- 
herently of such vitality and constructive force as to carry the 
practical result, with or without conscious perception of its 
philosophy. And any general agitation in the United States 
of the question of religious instruction in the schools could 
have but one explanation. It would mean that, from economic 
segregation and unassimilated immigration, the state-conscious- 
ness of the country had been sapped by the growth of social 
factions. I write, then, from the standpoint of that country 
with whose traditions and tendencies I am directly acquainted. 
But so far as it is true that circumstances have permitted the 
United States merely to travel a certain course more rapidly 
than other contemporary nations (save France), what is based 
upon American conditions must apply, in its measure, to the 
conditions of education in other countries. 


II. 


As I recall, some of the Platonic dialogues discuss the 
question whether virtue can be taught, and all of them con- 
tain overtones or reminiscences of the topic. For the discus- 
on led a long way. What is virtue? That is not an 
altogether easy question; and since to answer it we must 
know virtue and not merely have opinions about it, it will 
be well to find out what knowledge is. Moreover, teaching 
implies learning, and learning is coming to know, or know- 
ledge in process of learning. What then is the connection 


of the becoming of knowledge with the being of knowledge? 
Vor. VI.—No. 4. 51 
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And since the teaching of virtue means, not getting knowledge 
“about” virtue, but the conversion of character to the good, 
what, after all, is the relation between becoming good and 
that becoming wise which is the result of learning ? 

Somehow, I am more aware that Plato discusses all these 
questions than I am certain of any final answer to the 
question whether virtue may be taught. Yet I seem to recall 
some hypothetical suggestions for an answer. If, as we have 
reason to believe, the soul of man is naturally akin to good— 
if, indeed, it truly 7s only through participation in the good— 
then may various objects, also in their measure expressions 
of good, serve to remind the soul of its own or original nature. 
If these various reminders may be organised into a compre- 
hensive scheme, continuous and continual in operation—if, in 
other words, there may be found a state organised in righteous- 
ness—then may the soul be finally brought to the apprehension 
of its own being or good ; and this coming to know and to be 
we may term learning. But, if I remember rightly, Plato 
always classed endeavours to teach virtue apart from an 
accompanying thorough reorganisation of social life and of 
science as a piece of confused and self-contradictory thinking 
—as a case, that is, of sophistic. 

Have we any reason for taking the present problem of 
teaching religion to be simpler in conception or easier in 
execution? The contemporary problem appears, indeed, to 
be more intricate and difficult. Varied and conflicting as were 
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should be included and taught under the head of virtues, 
the question of just what concretely comes under the cap- 
tion of religion to-day is as much harder to decide as our 
social life is more heterogeneous in origin and composition 
than was the Athenian. We certainly cannot teach religion 
as an abstract essence. We have got to teach something as 
religion, and that means practically some religion. Which! 


In America, at least, the answer cannot be summarily given, 


even as Christianity in general. Our Jewish fellow-citizens 
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not only have the same “hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions” as the Christians, but, like them, they 
pay taxes, vote, and serve on school boards. But we should 
not be very much better off even if it were a question of 
Christianity alone. Which Christianity? Oriental in its 
origin, it has been since Latinised and Germanised, and there 
are even those who have dreamed of humanising it. 

The problem of to-day is more complex as respects also 
the process of learning, of coming to know. In the day of 
Plato, art and science, skilled practice and theory, were only 
beginning to be separated. Just as a man learned shoemaking 
in process of becoming a shoemaker, so might a man learn 
virtue in becoming a member of a good state—if such a thing 
could be found. ‘To-day knowledge is something specialised, 
and learning does not consist in intelligent mastery of an 
activity, but in acquiring a diversity of information about 
things, and control over technical methods for instituting 
symbolic references to things. Knowledge to Plato was the 
sort of thing that the forefathers of some of us called “ getting 
religion.” It was a personal experiencing and a vital realisa- 
tion. But what shall knowledge of religion as an outcome of 
instruction mean to-day? Shall it mean the conversion of 
character into spirituality? Shall it mean the accumulation of 
information about religion? Or are there those who still 
believe in some magic power resident in memorised words, 
phrases, and facts of transmuting themselves into personal 
insight, the development of fundamental mood and the 
formation of permanent attitudes towards experience ? 

When we consider knowledge from the side of its method 
and from the standpoint of what it takes to get something 
really worthy to be called knowledge, the problem increases in 
dificulty. As yet, the standpoint of science, its spirit, has not 
of course leavened very adequately our methods of teaching. 


‘Bftom the standpoint of those methods of inquiry and testing 


which we call science, much, perhaps most, of what passes for 
knowledge is in reality what Plato called opinion. Our science 
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is still an outward garb more or less awkwardly worn rather 
than a habit of mind. But none the less the scientific norm 
of mental activity presses daily more close upon life and upon 
the schools. We are getting daily further away from the 
conditions in which one subject more or less taught by dog- 
matic, catechetical and memoriter methods was of slight conse. 
quence. We are becoming aware of the absurdity implied in 
calling things which happen to be studied and learned in school 
“knowledge,” when they have been acquired by methods fre- 
quently at odds with those necessary to give science. Can those 
who take the philosophic and historic view of religion as a flower 
and fruition of the human spirit in a congenial atmosphere 
tolerate the incongruity involved in “teaching” such an in- 
timate and originally vital matter by external and formal 
methods? And can those who hold that true religion is some- 
thing externally imported tolerate any other methods? Is it 
not confusion to seek a reconciliation of two such disparate 
ideas ? 

Already the spirit of our schooling is permeated with the 
feeling that every subject, every topic, every fact, every 
professed truth must submit to a certain publicity and in- 
partiality. All proffered samples of learning must go to the 
same assay-room and be subjected to common tests. It is 
the essence of all dogmatic faiths to hold that any such “ show- 
down” is sacrilegious and perverse. The characteristic of 
religion, from their point of view, is that it is—intellectually— 
secret, not public; peculiarly revealed, not generally known; 
authoritatively declared, not communicated and tested in 
ordinary ways. What is to be done about this increasing 
antinomy between the standard for coming to know in other 
subjects of the school, and coming to know in religiou 
matters? I am far from saying that the antinomy is a 
inherent one, or that the day may not come when religion wil 
be so thoroughly naturalised in the hearts and minds of me 
that it can be considered publicly, openly, and by commo 
tests, even among religious people. But it is pertinent ta 
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point out that, as long as religion is conceived as it now is 
conceived by the great majority of professed religionists, there 
is something self-contradictory in speaking of education in 
religion in the same sense in which we speak of education in 
topics where the method of free inquiry has made its way. 
The “religious” would be the last to be willing that either 
the history or the content of religion should be taught in this 
spirit ; while those to whom the scientific standpoint is not a 
merely technical device, but is the embodiment of integrity of 
mind, must protest against its being taught in any other spirit. 

As Plato brought out with reference to the teaching of 
virtue, there is one other factor in coming to know—the teachers. 
Plato was quite sure that, whether or no virtue might be taught, 
it might not be taught by its professed teachers—the sophists. 
| express my appreciation of Plato rather than my lack of 
appreciation of the professional teachers of our own day, when 
I say that if Plato were to return to take part in the current 
discussion, he would raise questions about those who were to 
teach religion analogous to those he brought up about the 
teachers of his own time. It is not that those into whose 
hands the giving of instruction would fall are so irreligious or 
sonon-religious as to be unfitted for the task. The sophists 
were doubtless superior rather than inferior in personal virtues 
to their average neighbour. It is one thing to be fairly or even 
exceptionally virtuous; it is another thing to command the 
conditions and the qualifications for successful importation of 
virtue to others. Where are the experts in religion? and 
where are the authoritative teachers? There are theologians : 
do we want theology taught? There are historians, but I fear 
the day has not come when the history of religion can be taught 
as history. Here precisely is one of those fields of clarification 
and criticism where much labour needs to be done, and where 
the professional religionist is one of the most serious obstacles 
to reckon with, since a wider and deeper historic knowledge 
would overthrow his traditional basis. 

‘here are preachers and catechists, but, unless we are com- 
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mitted to some peculiar faith or institution, it is not exhortation 
or discipline of this sort that constitutes religious instruction. 
There are psychologists : but is introspection our aim? There 
remains, indeed, the corps of faithful, more or less well-prepared, 
hard-working and hard-worked teachers. This brings us to the 
crux of the whole matter. Is religion a thing so specialised, 
so technical, so “ informational ” that, like geography or history 
or grammar, it may be taught at special hours, times, and places 
by those who have properly “ got it up,” and been approved as 
persons of fit character and adequate professional training ? 
This question of the mode, time, and stuff of specific in- 
struction trenches indeed upon a question in which national 
temper and tradition count for much. I am quite aware that 
upon this subject it is almost impossible for an Englishman 
and an American whose actual intellectual attitude in general 
is very much the same to understand each other. Nothing, | 
think, struck the American who followed the debates on the 
last English Educational Bill with more emphasis than the fact 
that even the more radical upon the Liberal side disclaimed, 
almost with horror, any intention of bringing about the state 
of things which we, upon this side, precisely take for granted 
as normal—all of us except Lutherans and Roman Catholics. 
I have no right to suppose that these protests and disclaimers 
were discreet concessions to political expediency. We must 
assume a profound difference of attitude and conviction. Con- 
sequently what I have now to say is conceived so definitely 
from the American point of view that it may not be intelligible 
in a different situation. But we do not find it feasible or 
desirable to put upon the regular teachers the burden of teaching 
a subject which has the nature of religion. The alternative plan 
of parcelling out pupils among religious teachers drawn from 
their respective churches and denominations brings us up against 
exactly the matter which has done most to discredit the churches, 
and to discredit the cause,not perhaps of religion, but of organised 
and institutional religion: the multiplication of rival and com- 
peting religious bodies, each with its private inspiration and 
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outlook. Our schools, in bringing together those of different 
nationalities, languages, traditions, and creeds, in assimilating 
them together upon the basis of what is common and public in 
endeavour and achievement, are performing an infinitely signifi- 
cant religious work. They are promoting the social unity out 
of which in the end genuine religious unity must grow. Shall 
we interfere with this work ? shall we run the risk. of undoing 
it by introducing into education a subject which can be taught 
only by segregating pupils and turning them over at special 
hours to separate representatives of rival faiths? ‘This would 
be deliberately to adopt a scheme which is predicated upon the 
maintenance of social divisions in just the matter, religion, 
which is empty and futile save as it expresses the basic unities 
of life. An acute English critic has recently called us, with 
much truth, a “nation of villagers.” But in this matter of 
education at least we have no intention or desire of letting go 
our hard-won state-consciousness in order to relapse into 
divisive provinciality. Weare far, indeed, from having attained 
an explicit and articulated consciousness of the religious signi- 
fiance of democracy in education, and of education in 
democracy. But some underlying convictions get ingrained 
in unconscious habit and find expression in obscure intimation 
and intense labour, long before they receive consistent theoretic 
formulation. In such dim, blind, but effective way the 
American people is conscious that its schools serve best the 
cause of religion in serving the cause of social unification ; and 
that under certain conditions schools are more religious in 
substance and in promise without any of the conventional 
badges and machinery of religious instruction than they 
could be in cultivating these forms at the expense of a state- 
consciousness. , 

We may indeed question whether it is true that in any 
relative sense this is a peculiarly irreligious age. Absolutely 
speaking, it doubtless is so; but have superficiality, flippancy, 
and externality of life been such uniformly absent traits of 
past ages? Our historic imagination is at best slightly 
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developed. We generalise and idealise the past egregiously. 
We set up little toys to stand as symbols for long centuries 
and the complicated lives of countless individuals. And we 
are still, even those who have nominally surrendered super- 
natural dogma, largely under the dominion of the ideas of 
those who have succeeded in identifying religion with the 
rites, symbols, and emotions associated with these dogmatic 
beliefs. As we see the latter disappearing, we think we are 
growing irreligious. For all we know, the integrity of mind 
which is loosening the hold of these things is potentially 
much more religious than all that it is displacing. It is in- 
creased knowledge of nature which has made supra-nature 
incredible, or at least difficult of belief. We measure the 
change from the standpoint of the supranatural and we call 
it irreligious. Possibly if we measured it from the standpoint 
of the natural piety it is fostering, the sense of the permanent 
and inevitable implication of nature and man in a common 
career and destiny, it would appear as the growth of religion. 
We take note of the decay of cohesion and influence among 
the religiously organised bodies of the familiar historic type, 
and again we conventionally judge religion to be on the 
decrease. But it may be that their decadence is the fruit of 
a broader and more catholic principle of human intercourse 
and association which is too religious to tolerate these pre- 
tensions to monopolise truth and to make private possessions 
of spiritual insight and aspiration. 

It may be so; it may be that the symptoms of religious 
ebb as conventionally interpreted are symptoms of the coming 
of a fuller and deeper religion. I do not claim to know. 
But of one thing I am quite sure: our ordinary opinions 
about the rise and falling off of religion are highly conventional, 
based mostly upon the acceptance of a standard of religion 
which is the product of just those things in historic religions 
which are ceasing to be credible. So far as education is 
concerned, those who believe in religion as a natural expression 
of human experience must devote themselves to the develop- 
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ment of the ideas of life which lie implicit in our still new 
science and our still newer democracy. They must interest 
themselves in the transformation of those institutions which 
still bear the dogmatic and the feudal stamp (and which do 
not ) till they are in accord with these ideas. In performing 
this service, it is their business to do what they can to prevent 
all public educational agencies from being employed in ways 
which inevitably impede the recognition of the spiritual import 
of science and of democracy, and hence of that type of religion 
which will be the fine flower of the modern spirit’s achievement. 

JOHN DEWEY. . 


CoLuMBIA UNIvERsITy, 





ENLIGHTENED ACTION THE TRUE 
BASIS OF MORALITY. 


Proressor A. H. LLOYD, 
University of Michigan, U.S.A, 


Ir has seemed to me at this time to be well worth while to 
make a statement of what appears to be the true basis of 
morality. Yet, before entering directly upon this task, | 
would offer a remark or two upon the nature of the subject 
itself. Very often, before doing some particular thing, it is 
wise to recognise clearly just what sort of a thing one is 


undertaking. 

In general to raise the question of the true basis of any- 
thing is to enter the region of theory, and in particular to raise 
the question of the true basis of morality is to enter the 
region of ethics. As terms are used, morality is a matter of 
actual conduct, while ethics is theory, more or less critical, 
about conduct. Thus, when we speak or hear of the morality 
of a person or a people, we understand that the reference is to 
the actual life as expressed in customs, institutions, and overt 
acts of all sorts, and these customs, institutions, and acts may 
be good or bad, high or low, according to the standards by 
which they are measured ; but when we speak or hear of ethics, 
we understand that theory has supplanted practice—at least 
so far as the direct interest is concerned ; that a traditional or 
customary morality is in question, and that man as a single 
person or as a whole people, having turned sceptical and 
reflective about his practice and its accepted standards, would 


find out what morality really and truly is. 
810 
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Thus inquiry about the true basis of morality belongs to 
the field of ethics. Moreover, just because it is inquiry, it 
must imply sense of past error. Indeed, whoever fails to catch 
in ethics this discordant note, is simply hard of hearing. The 
discord, too, becomes even more insistent as we remember that 
ethical inquiry in some form and degree is as old as the hills, 
or at least as man’s struggle to surmount the hills. We have 
to pause, then, as we catch this discord. There is shock for 
us, aS we recognise, whether for the first time or for the 
hundredth time, not only that practice never measures up to 
theory, that actual life has never accorded with the true or the 
ideal life, but also that somehow, as we have to feel, it never 
will and never can. The plain confession of error and the 
boundless age, or the eternal youth, of ethical interest, when 
taken together, seem to mean that we are tied fast to the 
wheel of inquiry; that we are condemned forever to be in 
the wrong practically and to be reflectively and theoretically 
putting the same old question, seemingly as futile as it is old: 
What is truth? How idle must have been the eons of the 
past, if now anyone, at least anyone who has had a Christian 
training, can be seriously interested in a discussion of the true 
basis of morality, or if I can consent, as manifestly I have 
consented, to be a party to such pessimism ! 

And yet, is it pessimism? Is the perpetual revolution of 
that old, old question: What is the true? as idle as outwardly 
itmay seem? The wheel of inquiry—of the sort of inquiry 
that is always discrediting practice—does indeed carry us all, 
as it has carried mankind from the beginning ; but in addition 
to the comfort which the companionship of all the centuries, 
past or future, may, or must, impart to our supposed misery, 
there is deeper and far more substantial comfort to be had. 
Is it not evident that a thing eternally inquired about must be 
very real or very deeply rooted in what is real ; that always there 
is at least as much reverence in honest inquiry as in definite 
and positive assertion ; that faith and worth are served quite as 
loyally by him who seeks as by him who has? What one has 
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is finite; what one seeks is infinite. What one definitely 
asserts is only relative ; what one always questions is absolute. 

Let me not get emotional and mystical just when I would 
think clearly and invite others to think clearly with me; but, 
to reduce what I have been trying to say to a simple sum, 
honest questioning has in it all the deep reverence that belongs 
to prayer, and if men at large would only see in it, however 
rationalistic and scientific it may at times become, not neces- 
sarily the conventional, but the essential attitude of prayer, 
as if the questioner should actually say: “Let me but do 
the will of whatever is true and real,” the splendid vision would 
dispel at least some of the clouds that have darkened human life 
and would remove in particular all but the superficial reasons for 
pessimism in a life of inquiry. He is perhaps a bold man who 
says to either churchman or scientist that rational research and 
reverent prayer are worshippers at the same shrine ; but as 
regards the churchman, unless I have read between the lines 
much too freely, the religious press and the pulpit in many 
recent utterances have saved me from the danger of such 
boldness by saying for me in so many words that even modern 
scientific research, not to mention less intellectual or less 
rationalistic inquiry, instead of being at best only secular and 
spiritually impertinent, is in meaning and effect a vital part of 
the prayerful reverence, not always, and perhaps, indeed, not 
often of the organised Churches, but certainly of the real 
religious life, suppose I say of the invisible Church, of the 
present day. As regards the scientist, I quote from a recent 
discussion of ‘ The Future Religion,” in which the author says 
that in certain conspicuous instances “men of science are 
themselves taking the lead in acknowledging the religious 
value and significance of the new concepts of nature and the 
soul of man,” and follows this assertion with positive illustra- 
tions of religious interest in the agnostic circles of France, 
Germany, England, and America.’ In other words, the men of 


1 The discussion is by Dr Rodolphe Broda in The International (London) 
for March 1908. 
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science are “ getting religion”; they are “ joining the Church ” 
—at least the invisible Church ; and this invisible Church, in 
spite of its disguise, recognised by churchman and scientist 
alike, would seem to be destined to become a manifest rival 
of the visible. 

But, whatever the future may have in store, it is evident 
that now, even after nineteen centuries of Christianity, to 
say nothing of the unnumbered centuries before Christianity, 
an old, old question may be asked without pessimism, with 
serious interest, and to a useful purpose. In a spirit at once 
scientific and optimistic or religiously reverent we may inquire 
even into the true basis of morality. Indeed, just what this 
suggests, namely, that inquiry itself is not immoral, but on 
the contrary is a condition of morality, is the chief contention 
of the present article. Directly and positively, the true basis 
of morality is enlightened action. 

Now, in what has been said already, and especially in the 
bold association of science, or thoughtful inquiry in general, 
with prayer, some of the reasons that might be offered in 
support of this thesis will be easily detected. Waiving any of 
these reasons, however, save for the reminder that the truth— 
the clearer it be the better—always sets us free, the defence of 
the thesis must take a different direction. Having founded 
morality on enlightened action and having done this definitely 
with an emphasis designed to be not less on the enlightenment 
than on the activity, or with a meaning that would make a 
truly substantial morality intellectual as well as emotional and 
volitional, a matter of the reason as well as of feeling and will, 
lam at once confronted with a host of protesting questions. 

What right have I to neglect, as I seem to neglect, the 
Great Moral Facts, commonly supposed to be independent of 
intellect, of Duty and Conscience? What account would I 
give of the Moral Principle of Happiness? Or of Action for 
the Blessed Sake of the Right? Or the Virtue that is Its 
own Splendid Reward? Or the Good Will that can be taken 
for the Deed? What of Unselfishness? And the Unen- 
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lightened or Unintellectual—are they, though so often wearied 
with patient, earnest labour, immoral? Enlightenment, too, 
without practical activity—is this also immoral? Above all, 
the following question will be asked: Can morality be so 
sharply cut loose from religion? For does not the treatment 
of morality as merely enlightened action make it more practi- 
cal than moral, more worldly than righteous, more concerned 
with reason and prudence and policy than with conscience 
and right and God, or more calculating and utilitarian than 
spiritual? Morality should be such a spiritual thing! 

Yes, morality should be such a spiritual thing! But also, 
and not less surely, it should be such a substantial thing! Can 
the spiritual, of all things in heaven and earth, afford to be 
unsubstantial ? Or, which is no better, in so-called worldly 
affairs to figure as a vaporous visitor from another world? Of 
course, time and again men have seemed to suppose so. But 
I repeat, if truly spiritual, morality must be substantial, and 
substantial with the substance of life here and now. ‘To found 
morality, then, on enlightened action implies no disrespect at 


all to the great spiritual facts of Duty, Conscience, and God; 
it can discredit not one of the time-honoured moral senti- 


ments; it means only that Duty or Conscience or God is 
the call—a very spiritual call—upon man always to strive 
to make his present action conform with his understanding, 
and to express such understanding as is possible to him in 
positive action. A substantial morality, in the first place, 
must do as well as just feel or will; and, in the second place, 
in order to do anything efficiently must be informed or 
enlightened. ‘Then, as for the religious character of morality, 
if there be any truth at all, literal or figurative, in the Biblical 
story of creation, all efficient action is creative. If I might 
presume to translate the old story—for every old question 
there seems to be an old story—Garden of Eden and all, 
into the language of modern thought, I should say this: 
God’s creative life is whatever any of the creatures of any 
age or any garden do efficiently. 
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But two of the protesting questions have so far been 
neglected, and yet, in view of my emphasis on the need 
of an intellectual morality, seem to me to require special 
consideration. ‘Thus, once more, is action, however patient 
and industrious, without enlightenment moral —if indeed 
morality be enlightened action? And is enlightenment, 
however satisfying esthetically or intellectually, without 
active application also immoral? To each of these two 
questions only an unqualified affirmative answer seems 
possible, and yet such an answer is too much at variance 
with common observation to go unchallenged. Commonly we 
are given to thinking that the very bulwark of morality is in 
the life and character of those who are not the best informed 
or the most enlightened. Even among the very ignorant, 
although crime and vice are also prevalent, we find, and in a 
way not wholly sentimental we rely upon, a certain sterling 
though stolid worth, a stability of character, a persistent 
loyalty to simple standards, and often an inspiring readiness 
for sacrifice, that must somehow, to say the very least, have a 
real and significant part in the morality of a people. Nor, 
on the other side, are we any more ready to exclude from 
participation in a positive morality those in society who are 
sophisticated, being deeply informed about life and having 
athoroughly up-to-date knowledge, who are, many of them, 
our most scientific investigators, but who often waive all 
practical responsibilities and yet at the same time themselves 
esteem their pure intellectualism morally worthy even to the 
pnt of a very manifest sense of self-righteousness. So, 
plainly, the assertion that morality is enlightened action has 
to expect a vigorous protest ; but, vigorous as it is and just as 
italso is, this protest can be easily met. With a little careful 
thinking the presented difficulty, though it seems so real, can 
be overcome and, I am convinced, overcome fairly for all sides. 
It can be overcome in a way, too, that will only deepen the 
meaning of the conception of morality here asserted. 

Thus, it is a fact, easily overlooked, that no distinction of 
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social classes, like this of the enlightened and the unenlightened, 
ever represents fairly and exhaustively the worth and character 
of the individuals whom the distinct classes comprise. Of 
course constantly men do judge individuals by the company 
they keep, and such judgment can never be without some 
warrant ; but also it is always only a portion of the truth. It 
may also show what the individuals are socially or publicly, 
or, as I like also to say, professionally, but it does not show 
all that they are. Of course, too, the social distinctions must 
always represent special attainment in the characteristic 
activities of the distinct classes. ‘They must show human life, 
not only written large or drawn to an heroic scale, but also 
highly developed in its quality, each class exhibiting an 
institutional or professional elaboration of some one essential 
human interest. But, in spite of the heroic scale and the high 
quality pertaining to the narrow and special and expert life of 
his class, no individual has ever been without some small and 
modest portion of all that belongs within what I will call the 
real unity of a man’s life, or the whole gamut of a man’s 
experience. Moreover, this being true, the life of human 
society, viewed now from the standpoint of the ordinary 
individual and now from the standpoint of the expert class, 
would appear to be on two planes or on two scales, one being 
modest and commonplace and the other being heroic, and to 
involve—so we must certainly conclude—an unceasing conflict, 
in which every individual has to feel and take some part, 
between the two. 

Society, to give a somewhat trite example, is made up 
institutionally or professionally of thieves and honest men; 
but even in face of the wide chasm that separates these expert 
social classes, there always has been and always will be honour 
—just common, ordinary, unheroic, and unprofessional human 
honour — among thieves; and, in like manner, if we must 
confess it, or if certain disclosures and exposures may save us 
the trouble of confessing it, there always is and presumptively 
there always will be dishonour — just common, ordinary 
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unheroic, and unprofessional dishonour—among the reputably 
honest, among those who are publicly law-abiding and respect- 
able—at least, until found out! And, this being true, human 
life must be the scene of a conflict, in which every person, 
whether publicly honest or dishonest, must feel and take some 
part, between honour and dishonour. ‘The same would be true, 
furthermore, of course with the necessary change of terms, 
for society as divided in any other way: into orthodox and 
heretical, conservative and radical, or even rich and poor. 

But, to pass now to the illustration that specially concerns 
this discussion, society is made up, first, of the unenlightened, 
who, as members of a class, act largely under the guidance 
of social custom and conventional standards, and seem to be 
without intellectual life or interest—as, indeed, professionally 
or institutionally or publicly they certainly are ; and, secondly, 
of the enlightened, whose disposition, being socially one of 
leisure from any direct part in practical life, makes them stand 
either partly or wholly aloof from the pubiic affairs of State 
or Church, of industry or social welfare. But here, as in the 
case of the thieves and the honest men, the class life does not 
exclude a common, ordinary, unheroic, and unprofessional in- 
tellectual interest among the unenlightened, or a common, 
ordinary, unheroic, and unprofessional practical activity among 
the enlightened. Always enlightenment has had what we 
might style its own private or domestic practical activities— 
am I thinking of the boiling and washing and cooking that go 
on in certain laboratories, or of the awkward ways and acts 
with which the learned and reflective do constantly manage to 
touch common life ?—and ignorance, in its turn, has never 
been without its own simple and private intellectualism—to 
be observed, of course, in the household economy, the family 
council, the local literary society or reading club or dramatic 
circle, even the thimble tea, and the universal habit of political 
argument or theological controversy. 

The social distinction, then, between the enlightened and 


the unenlightened is never adequate or exhaustive individually 
Vor. VI.—No. 4. 52 
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or personally, and although, consistently with the idea that 
morality is enlightened action, the morality of the members of 
either of the two classes can be in general only common and 
ordinary, being held down to this plane either by a low 
degree of practical interest and efficiency on one side or by 
a low degree of attainment in knowledge and understanding 
on the other, nevertheless it is real and substantial. Simply, 
on either side there is some meeting, or union, of action and 
enlightenment, and this union, although obviously one-sided 
or not well balanced, is morality fundamentally ; a common- 
place, unheroic morality, it is true, but certainly all the more 
substantial for being so commonplace, for being something in 
which every individual, whatever his class, feels and has at 
least a modest part. 

Moreover, there is that inevitable conflict between the 
commonplace and the heroic—a conflict in which also every 
individual, whatever his class, feels and has some part, and 
which must even be an essential element or condition of what 
we have been calling a commonplace morality. Indeed, as 
life goes, as human society is organised, the commonplace can 
never be unmixed. It is, and always it seems peculiarly 
fitted to be, the substance from which the heroic, even to the 
proportions of the marvellous and the miraculous, has sprung 
into being. Perhaps the fact that the commonplace, being 
always coterminous with the life of the separate social classes, 
is consequently always one-sided or unbalanced, and so restless 
and unstable, is what, more than anything else, has fitted it 
for this important office; but, whatever the explanation, the 
commonplace is never purely or hopelessly so. Whatever our 
class morally and commonly, whether we be professionally 
enlightened or unenlightened, leisured or practically and 
publicly active, even in the midst of our moral littleness 
and commonplaceness, we are all of us under the challenge 
of the heroic. Our commonplace morality may be substantial, 
but it is also unstable in that naturally it seeks wholeness and 
balance. 
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And is not every distinction of social classes, such as the 
distinction of conservative and radical, religious and irreligious, 
rich and poor, or even—except that I shall now be accused of 
mysticism—living and dead, a challenge of the heroic to every 
person in every class? Distinctions, too, like those of patriot 
and alien, Greek and Barbarian, Jew and Gentile, should also 
be included in the question. In the special case before us the 
call for expert practical action on the one hand and for pro- 


| found understanding on the other has always been in the past, 


and must be now, an earnest or prophecy of great moral leader- 
ship. The challenge is too real and too general not to ensure, 
as the phrase goes, in the fulness of time the rise, from among 
the commonplace crowd, of the moral hero, who is able to 
make incarnate, to express, not in phrase or formula, but in 
positive achievement, the best intellectual vision of his time. 

But I cannot dwell here upon this challenge of the heroic, 
nor upon its great importance in human history or in the 
personal life of individuals. Probably I do not need to dwell 
upon it. Enough, if it succeeds in deepening the conception 
of morality, upon which I have been insisting, as enlightened 
action. 

Nor can I discuss at length the place and part of the moral 
sentiments in the conflict that is always waging between the 
commonplace life and the heroic life; the one holding each of 
us to a special class and routine, as has been shown, and the 
other urging us to rise above what we commonly are. Yet 
here, too, there may be no need of my saying anything. 
Suffice it to remark that the conflict is quick, with all the 
sentiments of duty and pleasure or unselfishness and selfish- 
ness ; of both of these as pitted against each other, and of each 
one of them as never certain of itself. 

There remain, however, to be considered here two other 
important phases of morality as enlightened action. As to 
the first, when we recall how theory is always at variance with 
practice, or how enlightenment, whether expert and special 
and possessing all the prestige of a social class, or only ordinary, 
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is always out of accord with habit or tradition, we infer that a 
true morality must depend on conflict, and especially on what 
results from conflict, growth; that a people or a person is 
moral truly and substantially only as its or his manner and 
form of conduct are constantly changing in response to new 
ideas, to increasing knowledge and understanding. At every 
turn, in other words, a moral character must be reforming, the 
peculiar value of the reformation depending on the information 
that determines it. 

Whence evidently morality does not mean rigidity, but 
requires, not that life be just rigid—quite the contrary,—but 
that the required variations from rigidity be well informed, 
not blindly impulsive. There is a well-worn couplet that I 
venture to repeat : 

“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 

Views by thy hand no worthy action done.” 

And the worthy action called for is pre-eminently such action 
as shows a practical application of some new insight—perhaps 
of one’s last walk into the morning. Days of no such walks 
or insights and of no such successes—days in which one’s view 
of life has not deepened and one’s overt acts have given no 
expression to the deeper view are wasted morally. 

Furthermore, to this idea of morally worthy action as 
action that is always watchful and always learning anew and 
always reforming, there is a most interesting corollary of far- 
reaching consequences. If true morality depends on the daily 
doing of some new sort of thing in response to some new 
insight, then a moral being is by nature, though in what I 
should call an enlightened and responsible way, a breaker of 
the law. Of course all reformation is bound to do violence 
to the law, fulfilling it even by breaking it ; and of course, too, 
as is often said, but not always understood, there is no law not 
sometimes sanctioned or justified, morally and _ spiritually 
sanctioned or justified, in the breach. The law, as has also 
been frequently remarked, is for man, not man for the law. And 
so the moral being, in the sense now indicated a lawless being, 
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is specially fitted, perhaps through the peculiar sympathy made 
possible to him by his own lawlessness, to overcome an un- 
righteous or immoral, an uninformed or impulsive lawlessness. 
Certainly such victory has never come, nor can I see how it 
ever could come, to the formal law or to those who are con- 
cerned only with a rigid compliance with the formal law. 

There is an old saying: “It takes a rogue to catch a 
rogue,” and in this lies a deal of truth; but its best truth is 
well beneath the surface. I venture, then, greatly to enhance 
the truth of it, as usually understood, by the following para- 
phrase. It takes a reformer, at once lawless himself and so 
broadly and vitally sympathetic, to save a malefactor. More- 
over, any moral creature, as should be constantly held in 
mind, is always either in the small or in the large, either 
simply and commonly or heroically, a natural reformer—in 
the missionary sense,—and to this idea it should be added 
from above that, in view of the organisation of society involv- 
ing distinct social classes and high attainment and constant 
conflict between the simple or common and the highly 
developed, no moral being, however small or common, however 
confined to the simple life of his own class, can ever be 
without some sense for the challenge of the heroic. History 
has heroic missionary reformers that challenge us all by their 
examples, but in the deepest sense the past lives only in the 
present. The heroic, then, moves abroad in the complex, 
highly developed life of to-day with a challenge neither un- 
certain nor exclusive. The heroic never has been and never 
will be a respecter of persons. 

But, finally, there was a second special phase of morality 
as enlightened action that was to be considered here, and this, 
as it happens, brings us back once more to the relation of 
morality to religion. Already we have seen, as bearing on this 
relation, that all honest inquiry, and particularly that ethical 
inquiry, even when highly rationalistic, may be associated with 
prayer. Often, bringing enlightenment as it does, it is very 
efficacious prayer. We have seen, too, that all efficient action 
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might be identified with the creative life of God. And in 
what has been said of the heroic, of the moral hero or leader, 
of the constant challenge to heroic action in the life of every 
individual member of human society, there was more than 
once at least a hint of a close intimacy between the moral and 
the religious. Possibly this hint was strongest in the assertion 
that only a reformer could save a malefactor, for in this asser- 
tion at least every Christian mind must have caught the 
intended reference to that profound moral heroism which has 
made Christianity. In so many ways, then, morality is already 
before us as having a religious background or atmosphere, as 
implying the religious attitude. But now, in closing, we shall 
do well in still another way, in a way related to the foregoing, 
but having its special significance, to observe how the religious 
attaches to the moral. 

Thus, it quite accords with what has been said about the 
dependence of all-efficient life on enlightenment to add now 
that there is no life so enlightened, no activity so well informed, 
that it can ever be wholly sure of itself, anticipating all its 
consequences, meeting in advance either all possible opposition 
or all possible assistance. There is no action that does not 
build beyond its knowledge. For good or for ill, as declared 
here so often, theory and practice, enlightenment and positive 
conduct, are always at variance. Indeed, were there agree- 
ment between them, were human action sure of itself, the 
growth and the persistent reform, so essential to morality, 
would be destroyed, for uncertainty is an indispensable in- 
gredient of the food that nourishes growth. No action, then, 
however enlightened, is ever wholly free from chance or from 
other forms, helpful or obstructive, of outside influence. 
Even the investigator in a laboratory, where conditions are 
very much under control, has to be on the watch for the 
unexpected, for the happenings of chance, and the ordinary 
man very often shows such a watchfulness even to the point 
of superstition. At least in his case men have called it 
superstition. But, not to indulge in hard names, there can be 
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no doubt about the watchfulness ; there can be no doubt that 
the enlightened and the unenlightened alike have to wait on 
chance. And just this waiting on chance is what makes moral 
action also religious or religiously dependent—dependent so 
far as the chance is just chance, blind and brute—and religious 
so far as the chance and whatever it brings are accepted and 
idealised, being taken up into one’s own life and will, and being 
viewed or sensed as in some way contributing to the worth 
of life. 

Nor is the term chance as used here so ill-advised as many 
may hastily decide. The recognition of chance, which, if 
unkind, is often known as ruthless and cruel fate; if kind, as 
divine providence or miracle, is very much like fear, being at 
least a beginning of religion. Chance, too, is never necessarily 
unkind or evil, nor can it ever be wholly so. Men forget quite 
too easily both how large a part chance plays in life, how much 
the character of the game belongs to whatever they do, and 
how much of positive value just this character of the game adds 
to life. Still, though they easily forget, a word to them is 
always sufficient, and their memory returns to a power that 
resides in things and that acts blindly, or at least never with 
the clear vision of their eyes. And, if ever anyone has care- 
fully planned out some line of action, studying closely all its 
conditions and incidents, actually manifest or conceivably 
possible, and then, as he has proceeded to act, has said aloud or 
to himself, it matters not which: “ Well, here goes, come what 
will,” he knows exactly what that memory is. Moreover, who 
has not done those things and said those words? In just those 
words, however, in that common, ordinary, unheroic, and unpro- 
fessional “ Here goes,” universal feeling, if not universal speech, 
as it surely is, with a manifest dependence on what is clearly 
known, and at the same time a real appeal to what is unknown, 
morality as based on enlightened action, and religion as based 
on the uncertainty of action, have their very sure place of 
meeting. Some men, when about to act, may speak more in 
the accepted language of religion, more in conformity with the 
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religious life and manner of a class or an institution, exclaiming 
as they act, not commonly: “Here goes,” but with a public 
reverence: “God help me now”; but no man ever did any- 
thing without thus bringing morality and religion together. 

Here, however, we come to what is especially important 
and critical. Morality as based on enlightened action can 
never entertain an absolutely blind religion. No religion of 
external fate or destiny, of sheer chance or mere arbitrary 
miracle, can ever satisfy it. The natural and_ persistent 
association of intelligence and efficiency requires quite a 
different feeling for the seeming chance or mischance in things 
from that which such a religion would and could only permit. 
The very successes attending enlightened action may often be 
slight, but they are such as to make the chance which also 
attends it only a name, not for what is wholly blind, but for 
the consequences of imperfect enlightenment and at the same 
time an incentive for renewed observation and reflection, for 
a confident straining of the vision into the future. Again, 
those successes, however qualified or limited, simply make it 
possible for the will—if I may repeat from above—to take up 
into itself whatever results of chance it confronts, or for the 
conscious actor to view whatever may transpire as in some 
way, as yet only dimly or only fantastically seen, contributing 
to the worth of life. The will in the case seems to have by 
nature even a Stoical hospitality, being able to adopt anything, 
good or ill, that the mere course of events brings forth, and 
the vision into the future is never without some imagery and 
some confidence. 

Kipling—at least so I seem to remember—has somewhere 
described the light and shadow, the half-clear, half-weird 
imagery that move on before the engineer, as his locomotive 
rushes into the night; he has pictured the mysterious pene- 
tration into the always on-coming yet always receding dark- 
ness, the strange confusion of shapeless fancy and definite 
reality, the constant changing of one of these into the other, 
and the perfectly mingled power and danger, free action and 
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fateful chance, that must always belong to the night run ; and 
in his picture there is a fine suggestion of the way in which the 
religion of an enlightened morality is not blind but sees. But 
also in that more ordinary “ Here goes, come what will,” 
which in spirit if not in letter accompanies all human action, 
there is the same picture ; the same mingling of efficiency and 
chance, of certainty and mystery, of a present view clear and 
liberative and a vision straining to catch the weird shadows or 
half-shaped images of the future. 

Briefly, then, and more conventionally, action, all truly 
forward action, enlightened and reforming action, requires not 
only understanding but imagination. In fact morality and 
religion are related to each other, and to human conduct, as 
understanding and imagination; as the clear truth that sets 
free and the equally true if not equally clear vision that strains 
fear into confidence: in a word, as prose and poetry. Only, 
primarily, morality and religion are the prose and the poetry, 
not of life as merely reflective and self-conscious, as abstractly 
intellectual and sentimentally esthetic. They are the prose 
and the poetry of life rendered incarnate in human character ; 
unheroically, in any character that daily achieves some new 
sort of thing in response to some new understanding of things ; 
heroically, in the character of the moral genius, the great moral 
leader, who understands and, understanding, reforms an era. 

As for religious belief, in face of so much chance and 
mystery, with human action as dependent on imagination as 
on understanding, on poetry as on prose, is it not plain that 
this, that religious belief, can be only an achievement, a product 
of persistent effort, like other things at all worth while? Think 
of the engineer, every moment willing and striving to believe. 
Think of the obstinacy of religion through all history. 


A. H. LLOYD. 


University oF MICHIGAN. 





THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT IN THE 
ETHICS OF CHRIST. 


STANLEY GERALD DUNN. 


GrEoRGE GissING once defined art as “an _ expression, 
satisfying and abiding, of the zest of life”; and this definition 
will serve for religion as well. For the two cannot be 
separated, the one being an expression in form or colour, and 
the other an expression in that still more fluid material, action. 

Art has sometimes been spoken of as the handmaid of 
religion, but we should rather call it the wife. Never have 
the two been divorced without disastrous consequences to 
both of them. 

Just as in art there are two schools, so are there two 
schools in religion. The human mind seems destined to 
think in antithesis. In religion, as in art, there is the great 
antithesis of the romantic and the conventional. These two 
are eternally separated both in religion and in art, and can 
never understand one another. And yet in their combination 
lies perfection: that perhaps is why perfection seems so 
unattainable to most of us! 

For the creed of the conventional is the supremacy of 
rule; it is definite, dogmatic, categorical in its imperative. 
It only takes account of the individual in regard to his value 
as an exponent of rule and method. It is based on an 
unalterable pessimism, the belief in the hopeless bad taste 
of the majority of men. In religion it relies on the doctrine 


of original sin. 
826 
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But the romantic recognises that no rule can exist 
without its exceptions. If it could, it would be worthless. 
The beauty of the world is due to its variations from type, 
its exceptions to rules; to the force of its individuals. The 
individual alone has value. That which is due to itself alone 
is supreme in art. 

There is no doubt on which side of the controversy Science 
speaks. The study of evolution has shown us how it is the 
happy variation that survives. Variety is the indispensable 
element of progress. 

Thus it is not surprising that each romantic epoch in art 
has started with a “return to nature.” The two most 
romantic schools of art that the world has seen have been 
characterised by a close study of nature and a love for 
natural forms. The Mycenzan art of Crete, as reborn for 
our eyes in the wall-paintings of Cnossos and the pottery of 
Minos’ palace, is full of the most realistic renderings of flowers, 
leaves, and human bodies—the most beautiful things in nature. 
Modern Japanese art is minute in its faithful delineation of 
natural forms—things as they are actually seen by the eye, 
not as they are conventionally conceived. 

Now it is obvious at once that we can only gain this know- 
ledge of nature that is requisite for true art by looking at it. 
“The light of the body is the eye.” But a man may look at 
a landscape for years and not perceive the elements of beauty 
in it. Something too is required of the eye that sees. We 
know now that the whole world of colour and form, light and 
shade, is constituted by the mind. “The world arises in con- 
sciousness”; it is “of imagination all compact.” This is not 
to deny the existence of matter ; the thinking part of us could 
not exist without a brain of some kind or other. The one is 
just as indispensable as the other; they are the two sides of 
reality. 

The value, then, of matter, of phenomena, lies in their 
telation to mind. “ Their being is to be perceived.” 

To recognise the value of phenomena, to be open to the 
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subtle influence of matter, to be receptive of all the natural 
movements around one, to surrender oneself to the mood of 
the moment, is to live in the true romantic spirit. For such a 
man the world is full of wonder and freshness ; for such a man 
life does indeed become, each hour of it, a new birth, a 
veritable renaissance. Each man lives in a separate world. 
You may object that all have the same environment in a 
certain broad way; that certain elemental happenings affect 
us all ; that certain emotions are common to all mankind. But 
all these are balanced by the differences in inherited structure, 
in habits and instincts, acquired and inherited, in powers of re- 
action. Place two men in what we call the same situation, 
and observe how differently they act. ‘They are different men. 
True. But it is equally true to say that the situation is not 
the same. To recognise this, the essentially individual 
character of each man’s world, is the first step on the path to 
peace. Most men are restless and discontented because they 
are always trying to get into someone else’s world—to live by 
others’ standards or persuade others to live by theirs. That is 
why people say it is so hard to understand human nature— 
the thoughts and actions of other men. It is hard, nay, 
it is impossible—in that way! To understand we must 
accept. 

But, say the conventional, this is dangerous; what will 
become of morality if all men do as they like? Unless they 
do, we answer, there can be no morality at all! An action 
that is not “liked” by its doer may be meritorious, but cannot 
be called moral. The whole mistake lies in mixing up morality 
with social expediency. 

Society, to maintain itself, frames certain rules of conduct, 
and to these its members must conform. This is but 
reasonable, and the man who breaks the rules of society is 4 
fool if he complains when punished by that society. But he is 
quite justified in complaining if society, not content with 
punishment, brands him also as immoral. He may indeed be 
a martyr in the cause of morality, for not seldom are the rules 
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of society themselves immoral. So quickly do social con- 
ditions change that laws cannot always be adjusted fast 
enough; and so great is the majesty of custom that a law is 
often upheld long after it has ceased to be necessary for the 
welfare of the state, or even expedient. 

People often wonder at the violent opposition that Christ 
encountered from what we should, no doubt, have called the 
best men of His time. In all probability they would have 
acted in the same way themselves. He said and did many 
dangerous things. If that tradition about His action when 
they brought up a woman taken in adultery be true (and 
there seems no reason to doubt it), what have they to say to 
that? Now, of course, we see how right it was, how absolutely 
wise, as all He did. But what would they have said then, 
living in that society, with all their interests bound up with 
the maintenance of law and order as then established? If they 
be frank with themselves, I doubt not of their answer ! 

Then, too, all the teaching about wealth—what dangerous 
doctrine it is, from the point of view of a society founded on 
wealth! Christ indeed was no anarchist, nor even, perhaps, a 
Socialist ; He attempted no redistribution of materials and 
opportunities; He started no active revolution. He just went 
about saying startling things; telling the truth; opening the 
eyes of the blind. 

And the authorities recognised His power and the danger. 
Society, so far as it is bent on maintaining its existing organisa- 
tion, has no room for the good genius. It will tolerate the 
good man who is no genius and the genius who is not a good 
man, but as soon as a man shows the combination of these 
qualities it will have none of him. For society, when not 
evolving higher forms of justice, is necessarily unjust. It is as 
well to drop all cant and face facts. There is no end to the 
deception men may practise on themselves in politics. Aristotle 
could talk with the calm voice of philosophy about the state 
existing “for the good life” (rod eb (hv vera), and yet 
contemplate with equanimity the existence of an enormous 
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slave population working and suffering that the citizens might 
have leisure for virtuous living ! 

So now society involves the sacrifice of two-thirds of its 
members that the rest may enjoy the liberty and luxury a 
highly organised civilisation can give. 

But the good genius sees that there is no reason why one 
class more than another should sacrifice itself. He sees, too, 
that the sacrifice is often fruitless, for the rich are really (Christ 
is quite emphatic about that) more to be pitied than the poor. 
As a rule it is the wrong people who are rich, the people who 
have no capacity for real pleasure; they have “no joy, only 
amusements; no object in life, only an office; no work, only 
business.” The man who ought to be rich is the man who 
does not care what he wears or eats, so long as he can lie in 
the sun and just look at the world. For it does not matter 
what a man possesses ; the rich fool is a fool still, though his 
riches may secure the publication of his folly and the 
advertisement of his fashions. 

Then, too, the rich man is tied to his possessions. He is 
fearful of losing them; he becomes the slave of luxurious 
habits; he would be miserable without his servants. He is 
alway relying on other people; he never lives a man’s life at 
all. Even in the tortures of hell the rich man cannot cast off 
the habits of a lifetime: ‘Send Lazarus!” he pleads. 

He has all the means of life, but he never really lives at all. 
“For a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the goods 
that he possesseth.” He is not free to follow impulse ; he fears 
to go out at the call of adventure; he dare not leave all that 
he has and give himself up to the destinies of God. Above 
all, his delicate life has bred in him a fear of suffering, and so 
he misses the revelation that comes from suffering alone. 

But if Christ has pity for the rich man and contempt for 
his riches, He is no less stern in His denunciation of unequal 
and idle wealth. In the ideal world it is the beggar who is 
comforted and sits at Abraham’s side at the great feast ; it is 
the rich man who is tormented. He had never done much 
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good with his wealth; he had never thought much of the 
poor. Probably he had never enjoyed it much himself; his 
purple and fine linen were, no doubt, the fashion, not the 
outcome of his own taste. Now when his wealth is gone and 
he is alone with only the soul he starved, he is in torment. 

There is nothing wrong about riches themselves, Christ 
would say; the danger lies in the attitude of mind towards 
them. Too often the rich man is not the possessor of his 
riches, but possessed by them. After all, living is the object 
of life. It may be a fine thing to become a great lawyer or a 
famous financier, but what is the use of that, if, to do so, you 
must give up your life? ‘ What can it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and forfeit his own life?” (for that is how 
we should translate the Greek wWvyjv). Riches are but the 
means, not the end; and yet how many people give up the 
teal joys of life to amass wealth or make a position in the 
world ! 

“There’s the wind on the heath, brother: if I could only 
feel that, I would gladly live for ever.” One cannot imagine 
arich man saying that ! 

There is the romantic spirit in all Christ’s treatment of 
riches, things, possessions. He blessed the woman who came 
and brake the alabaster box of ointment, very precious, over 
His feet as He sat in the house of the rich man. The conven- 
tional thought it a waste; they looked on the ointment as a 
valuable thing in itself; they failed to see that it was only 
the beautiful use of it that justified its existence at all. “It 
might have been sold and the money given to the poor.” 
What good would that have done? Christ would have none 
of these charitable doles, this manufacture of paupers. It is 
of no use to condemn half the population to poverty by your 
social system, and then tinker with schemes for relieving 
their distress. Go to the root of the matter; alter the 
system. You cannot make injustice any less unjust by being 
generous. 


It is against this tyranny of things that Christ is always 
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warning us. Just as we are to find the value of riches in the 
use we make of them, so, Christ tells us, it is not the things 
that happen to a man that really matter. Just as the body 
takes into itself food of all kinds, some of it revolting and 
rotten, and transforms it by some wonderful energy of life into 
blood and bone and beauty, so the soul may find nourishment 
in things ugly and even evil in themselves. Nothing from 
without can defile a man. The soul of man is the real philo- 
sopher’s stone, and can by subtle alchemy transform all baser 
substances to purest gold. We talk much of environment and 
its influences: a window-box blossoming in some London 
slum, the beautiful face of a child seen in some squalid court, 
the unerring grace of some uncultured mind, refute our 
theories with irrefragable evidence. Life itself is more potent 
than all its conditions ; “the spirit bloweth whithersoever it 
listeth,” and we cannot tell from what dunghill may spring up 
the lily of a lovely life. 

Religion is not a ritual; it is not even a creed. Rather let 
us call it, if we must find a name for what is nameless and felt 
rather than defined, a mental attitude. It is not a ritual. 
The conventional world made it so. The Pharisees regarded 
life as a business. “ Do this, and you will get this or that,” 
they asserted ; and they had their reward, as Christ said. The 
act with them was the important thing—to get it done some-ff} 
how or other. They were the practical people of the world; 
they looked at conduct rather than character, manners rather 
than motives, respectability rather than righteousness. They 
believed absolutely in law and custom; they failed to see that 
law and custom exist to aid life and not to hamper it, to save 
life, not to kill it. They had no imagination, only maxims. 

Their rage against Christ was the rage of the conventional 
against the romantic. He taught the importance of being un- 
practical. He showed how a man who sets out in life with 
one object gains what he aims at and no more; life should be 
treated as a great adventure; one must not be careful and 
calculating all the chances ; there are risks to be taken, and 
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sacrifices to be made. One must indeed lose one’s life to gain 
i To make compromises is to become commonplace; to 
allow oneself to get stereotyped is to fail in life. The will must 
be alive all the time. When once an action has become 
merely habitual, it ceases to have any value. 

The conventional in religion hold firmly to the efficacy of 
certain actions, the repetition of certain words, the peculiar 
influence of certain places. Christ showed how in all these, 
acts, words, places, it is not the things that matter, but the 
underlying feelings with which we approach them. He chose 
the commonest objects to symbolise the spiritual—the bread 
and the wine, the flowers and the corn. All places were 
alike to Him: “ Neither at Jerusalem nor on this mountain,” 
He says to those who are in doubt as to the right surroundings 
for worship. He loved the clear air of the hills and the salt 
sing of the sea-shore, and in all His words are the same 
qualities of freedom and freshness. 

Neither is religion a creed. Put an idea into words, and it 
becomes less real, for language is inadequate to the full expres- 
sion of reality. Words are a fluid material; they have 
different meanings to different minds. If we try to fix them, 
to cast them in some set form, they become for us words only, 
beautiful it may be in sound and rhythm, but as vehicles of 
idea dead and obsolete. 

All intellectual knowledge demands as its condition a strict 
process of abstraction; a science of arithmetic can only deal 
with persons in their numerical aspect. Try to apply this 
abstract knowledge to life in the concrete, and you have such 
absurd formulas as “The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number” for your ethical ideal ! 

For life in the concrete one must have more than intel- 
lectual knowledge; one must use the whole personality. 
Aristotle saw that in questions of life and human conduct one 


e™cannot depend on formulas, definitions, creeds. In defining 


virtue as a condition of the will, lying in a relative mean, he is 


obliged to add that this mean is determined by reason, and 
Vor. VI.—No. 4. 53 
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y oe 


that reason @ av 6 dpdvimos dpioeev (as the wise man would 
determine it). 

Define as we will, we are always thrown back on the feeling 
of humanity, that instinct for truth, that subtle power of 
sympathy, by which we transcend all experience and act on 
theories which we have never been able, and most probably 
never shall be able, to prove. Call it reason, or human feeling, 
or the spirit of adventure, or indomitable life, or simply faith, 
as Christ called it, it is still the mainspring of all enduring 
action, the source of all sound theory, the condition of all real 
progress. 

The predominance of convention has been responsible for 
the misuse of this old word, faith; it means for most men a 
facile acquiescence in a form of words, or a belief in a particular 
theory, rather than a conviction of the power of the human 
heart and the reality of man’s help from God. 

That blind man who was healed on the Sabbath day went 
to the root of the whole matter. The man was a religious 
genius; that was why they cast him out of the synagogue. 
Asked, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of God ?” he answered, 
«And who is he?” Ina flash he laid bare the necessity and 
the value of the Incarnation ; he saw that an idea is of no value 
until it becomes incarnate. To personality alone can men 
give love, and to love alone can they pay worship. 

Even our love for inanimate things, for our mountains and 
rivers and our homes, is inextricably bound up with human 
associations. 

Ruskin describes a wonderful scene “near time of sunset” 
on the Jura in springtime, and then goes on to say how, “ more 
strictly to arrive at the sources of its impressiveness,” he tried 
to imagine it a scene in some aboriginal forest of a new 
continent. ‘The flowers in an instant lost their light; the 
river its music; the hills became oppressively desolate; a 
heaviness in the boughs of the darkened forest showed how 
much of their former power had been dependent upon a life 
which was not theirs, how much of the glory of the imperish- 
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able, or continually renewed, creation is reflected from things 
more precious in their memories than it, in its renewing.” 

In all romantic literature and in all romantic lives recurs 
the same note. It is in Dante and Shakespeare and Shelley ; 
it is in the life of Francis of Assisi, with his love for his little 
sisters the birds, and his brother the wind. Most perfectly 
expressed is it in the life of Christ. He took the world for 
His home, the wonderful world of sun and rain, of mountains 
and seas and cities, and all who did the will of God and lived 
natural lives as His brothers and sisters. Only, of all who 
went about with Him and shared that delightful companionship 
He asked in return belief in Himself, which is indeed belief in 
human nature itself at its highest. 

They were few then, as they are few now, who were bold 
enough to trust the greatness of the claim asserted ; who were 
unconventional enough to go against authority and rule, and 
defy the tyranny of things; who were enough in love with life 
and human nature to lose for it all that most men deem makes 
life worth living. Yet “whosoever loveth heareth the cry of 
that voice,” and love was alive then, as now, in the most 
unlikely places—in the lust-tortured body of the harlot, and the 
shrewd head of the business man who took toll by the sea. — 

“And Jesus turned and beheld them following and saith 
unto them, What seek ye? And they said unto him, 
Master, where abidest thou? He saith unto them, Come, 
and ye shall see.” There is nothing like that in all the 
literature of the whole world for pure romance. 


STANLEY GERALD DUNN. 


Lianpovery, S. Wa tes. 





THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. 


ProFressor RUDOLF EUCKEN. 


THE attitude of modern and present-day reflection towards 
the problem of immortality is prevailingly a sceptical, even a 
negative, attitude. To an affirmative solution of the problem 
there stands, in the first place, the opposition of science. For 
science is developing a positivistic and agnostic mode of 
thought, according to which experience is treated as a closed 
circle, and every contention which transcends this circle is 
rejected as unscientific. Science, no doubt, may be ready to 
admit that the impossibility of an immortality cannot be con- 
clusively proved, but for the belief and life of man that 
admission amounts to little. Practically, to keep open an 
indefinite possibility of that kind operates scarcely otherwise 
than as a direct denial. Moreover, such hesitation and denial 
find support from the view, continually growing, of the 
dependence of all mental processes, down to the smallest 
details, upon specific bodily conditions, in consequence of whic 
the mental life seems to be so closely bound up with the natura 
organisation that the thought of its being released from tha 
connection meets with constantly increasing resistance. 
Again, the characteristically religious movements and ides 
of modern times are not adapted to strengthen the belief in 
continued existence of the individual. For those movemen 
tend towards a pantheism, in accordance with which the Divin 
is conceived as a world-pervading life, and there is demande 


from the individual complete surrender to this universal lifé 
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an infinite renunciation. Even though a pantheism of this 
sort recognises an eternal element in human life, it cannot 
guarantee immortality to the human being as a whole. It is 
this, however, that the soul craves, when it strives after 
immortality. 

That the science and religion of modern times are con- 
cerned so much with the present life and are so sceptically 
disposed to all that is beyond, has, indeed, its ultimate ground 
in an essentially changed estimate of the reality which sur- 
rounds us. ‘The time in which Christianity arose and struck 
root was at variance with this reality. An old civilisation had 
outlived itself, and a new one had not yet appeared. If life 
was to retain power and joy, if it were anyhow to be confirmed 
it must take its place in a world of belief and hope, this world 
must become the true home of man, and be for him of all 
things nearest and most certain. ‘Thus in truth it happened. 
Even at the height of the Middle Ages, in the writings, for 
example, of Thomas Aquinas, the Beyond is called straightway 
the fatherland (patria). In such circumstances there was, of 
course, not the smallest doubt about man’s immortality; no 
laborious chain of proof was necessary. In modern times, 
however, the whole attitude of man towards visible reality has 
essentially shifted, and with it the presuppositions of the older 
beliefs have been shaken even tothe ground. New peoples have 


om arisen and entered with fresh vigour into the spiritual move- 


ment. The world that surrounds us has indicated a host of 
important problems and opened out for our work fruitful points 
of approach ; we have won the confidence of being able by our 
own exertion to shape reality according to the demands of 
reason, and to make our existence here constantly richer and 
more worth living. Since, then, the present life offers so much 
to strive for and to achieve, it has become more and more the 
main centre of our activity ; the Beyond has retired more and 
more into the background ; we have needed it less and less, we 
have become more and more exclusively occupied with the life 


if@j ofthe present. Thus the belief in immortality has gradually 
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lost its firm roots in the soul of the modern man; in fact, the 
constantly increasing, the constantly more intense, restless 
work of modern life, with all its anxiety and excitement, might 
well produce the feeling that after all such work a complete 
vanishing away of life would mean transportation into a 
position of peace, and as such was only to be welcomed. How 
is it possible that in a mental condition of this kind proofs of 
immortality can secure any force of conviction ? 

All this constitutes a powerful tendency of the age ; it may 
even be said to occupy the whole of its outside surface. But 
it is not the whole of the age; more and more from within 
there rise up changes which lead back to the old questions. 
In modern earthly civilisation, with its eye upon man and its 
hope of guiding him through political and social work to 
greater happiness, we perceive problems of constantly increas- 
ing difficulty. That such a civilisation has for the time being 
drawn humanity so powerfully to itself and has seemed to 
satisfy it so completely, is largely to be explained by the fact 
that upon the visible world there lay as yet the light which 
an invisible world had cast upon it, that we have seen in it 
the scene of action, if not of the Divine, yet at any rate of 
an all-pervading reason ; the more the culture of reality has 
progressed, the more has it chased away that light as a mere 
illusion, but the more also has it destroyed its own founda- 
tion. For when entirely thrown back upon its own limitations, 
the present loses all inner connection and all soul, and work 
for it cannot possibly satisfy the inner being of man. Life in 
that case would be a mere sustaining of external relations ; all 
inner relation to the whole of the world, any wrestling of the 
individual with the Infinite, would cease ; man would become 
more and more a mere piece of working mechanism. That 
his whole soul is thereby troubled, that in all our activity and 
ingenuity of work we have fewer and fewer characteristic and 
striking personalities, that the inner niveau of our mental life is 
on the decline,—this we can to-day less and less deny. Again, 
the development of mankind to greater power and to greater 
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happiness does not proceed so smoothly and propitiously as 
was formerly assumed, obstinate contradictions and unholy 
passions break out, often there seems to be a want of moral 
force; we cannot escape the feeling that human existence 
contains many more problems than the culture of this world 
can satisfy, and that the aim of this world, even were it fully 
within our reach, would not satisfy the deepest longings of the 
soul. Thus doubts and misgivings spread, they extend also 
into the very being of the individual and lead him to ask 
whether, in its entire restriction to the visible world, his life 
still retains any meaning and worth, whether such a restriction 
does not reduce it to an unbearable contradiction. 

Such experiences and impressions give once more to the 
problem of immortality a greater potency than in the time 
which immediately preceded our own. But no sooner do we 
enter upon a more exact treatment and inquire into the 
possibility of a proof, than we feel strongly how greatly the 
intellectual and the whole mental situation has altered rela- 
tively to the times in which the belief in immortality stood 
with more assured authority; we cannot fall back upon 
earlier proofs, but must handle the problem in our own way, 
and, in doing so, are obliged to keep steadily in view the 
experiences and changes of the times. 

Whoever maintains a continuance of the human soul 
beyond the present life is thereby maintaining a fact, and a 
fact which can either be immediately exhibited or demon- 
strated through means of other facts. A direct perception 
seemed to earlier times perfectly possible, even easy; to an 
older mode of thought a world of spirits seemed to be working 
unceasingly upon visible reality, seemed indeed so completely 
to have grown up with, and to have been intertwined with, this 
world, that the same kind of evidence could be furnished of the 
one as of the other. Not only amongst rude, primitive tribes, 
but amongst nations that had reached a high degree of culture, 
was this the case. The further progress of civilisation, however, 
repressed and shattered this belief, the spirits degenerated into 
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shadows and ghosts; what had formerly been the sacred belief 
of pious souls became a mere superstition of the multitude. 
At the present day, the belief in an immediate intercourse with 
a spiritual world has been revived in spiritualism and has won 
the convictions of many. But judge as one will about that 
belief, its mode of proof bears a strongly subjective character; 
it has not that general validity which a scientific method de- 
mands, and consequently attains not to assured conclusions, 
If only a single instance of the influence of a spirit world upon 
our existence were incontestably established, the problem of 
immortality would enter upon a new phase. When, however, 
in order to win power of conviction, the fact requires certain 
persuasions and suppositions, the decision rests with these, not 
with the alleged fact itself. 

Finally, the belief in the bodily resurrection of Christ is 
still closely bound up with the religious views of numbers of 
people. What, however, they believe in this case to apprehend 
as a certain fact, seems to them at the same time to guarantee 
a continuance of life for all men. But, once more, the doubt 
arises whether what seems incontrovertible in a certain context 
of convictions can be regarded as an assured fact where those 
convictions do not prevail and for all. To be willing to rest 
the whole of his convictions upon a single alleged historical 
fact is, for a man of the present day, a matter of great and 
many difficulties. For he knows how strongly the subjective 
sentiments of the observer enter into the representation of the 
facts, especially where strong mental excitement, such as crises 
of the religious life are apt to engender, prevails. Historical 
criticism, too, has taught him, over and over again, how 
difficult it is to reconstruct the picture of earlier times from the 
point of view of later. He cannot, therefore, unhesitatingly 
accept as scientifically made out the fact vouched for by 
religion ; his decision will be mainly determined by the con- 
victions with which he approaches the said fact. It comes, 
then, everywhere to this, that we have to decide the problem 
not so much through direct perception as through considera- 
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tions of a wider bearing; we have to prove that the statement 
stands in close connection with assured facts, with a network 
of facts, and these cannot possibly be dispensed with. 

But we cannot enter upon this path without at once recog- 
nising the peculiar difficulties of the situation. Proof is easy, 
where that upon which it depends falls into line with indisput- 
able facts, when the point that is sought for fills up a gap in 
a chain of evidence, or when this special problem can be looked 
upon as an instance of a general truth which is already certain. 
In reference to our problem all this, however, is not the case ; 
here it is a question about something for which we can furnish 
no analogies, something that is unique, and the solution of 
which seems wholly to transcend the capacity of our know- 
ledge. So much is certain: it is here a question about some- 
thing that is entirely axiomatic, and the answer lies not in 
special lines of thought, but in the whole structure of our 
intellectual world. We are fighting here not about a single 
point, we are fighting about the meaning and direction of 
the whole. 

The proofs offered of immortality have generally been of a 
twofold kind : on the one hand, the point of departure has been 
the universal nature of the soul’s life ; on the other, the specific 
content or meaning of human life. Formerly one used to 
seek out qualities of the soul’s life which seemed to prove the 
impossibility of destruction, and in this way the unity and 
indivisibility of the soul were specially established. Since 
Plato the thought has constantly found adherents that we 
need only keep in view the nature of all decay and the 
character of the soul to be sure of the soul’s imperishability. 
For decay is nothing else than a dissolution of a composite | 
thing into its elements ; but the soul, for whose unity the fact 
of consciousness vouches, cannot in any way be decomposed ; it 
is an original element of reality, and cannot, therefore, possibly 
perish, From the standpoint of modern times there is 
offered indeed, as ground of proof, the thought that, as in the 
universe all energy is conserved, and none can be destroyed, 
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and as the soul is undoubtedly a unique form of energy, it 
cannot possibly undergo annihilation. Thoughts of this kind 
will always find adherents, but they do not decide the ques- 
tion ; not only are they in the highest degree controvertible, 
but they prove, even when they are admitted, not what they 
were intended to prove. We have become to-day exceedingly 
mistrustful of such abstract considerations ; we do not feel by 
any means certain that what appears to us within the sphere of 
experience to be simple and indestructible must be acknow- 
ledged to be so outside the sphere of experience; it is always 
a leap from the relative to the absolute. But, granted that a 
certain indestructibility of the soul were admissible, that upon 
which, beyond all else, everything depends, in the question of 
immortality, would by no means have been won—a moral 
identity, a unity of connection between the various life-stages, 
a continuance of the life-work. What profit is there in a 
persistence of force or of unity if out of it something quite 
different can be made, if it can be used in a totally different 
manner from what happens now, if with it the life falls entirely 
asunder? Against this attempt at a solution the suspicion will 
also be aroused that such a defence must hold good for all souls, 
that even in regard to the lowest animals a similar indestructi- 
bility could be maintained. Clearly, therefore, we do not get 
from this kind of proof that upon which, for man, every- 
thing depends. 

Consequently, it is upon the peculiar nature of the human 
soul and human life that the assurance of immortality must be 
based ; and, in truth, not only have thinkers for the most part 
turned their attention to this point, but also for wider circles 
it is what has been here discovered, what has been here experi- 
enced, that has become of decisive importance. But this attitude 
is involved by the very necessity of the case in the opposition and 
struggle of Weltanschauungen ; for it needs a Weltanschauung 
of a special kind to find something unique in our souls, and 
from this uniqueness to effect a transformation of the superficial 
view of reality. 
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First of all then, there can be, of course, no question about 
a meaning of soul-life that points in this direction when a 
naturalistic and materialistic theory holds the field. For, 
according to this way of thinking, there is nothing more in the 
soul-life even of man than a product of the life of nature which 
has arisen under certain conditions and which must, after the 
ceasing of these conditions, again perish ; whatever phenomena 
may be manifested by the human soul, they are regarded, from 
this point of view, as a mere development of the animal soul ; 
the former can offer no independent point of departure, and 
open out no new depths of reality ; so that here the thought of 
any immortality entirely vanishes. 

Wherever belief rises above naturalism, something unique, 
something superior to nature will be recognised in the soul 
of man; and, as this can only be understood as the effect of 
a new order of things, it may not then seem impossible to 
construct from human life theories which reach beyond 
experience. Now, in this direction we see a rich and variedly 
ramifying work being taken up; peoples, times, civilisations 
are reflected in the way in which they regard the essence of 
the soul and try to deduce from it the necessity for its con- 
tinuation. We may cleaftly distinguish here different tend- 
encies. Sometimes it is the universal nature of a being 
endowed with reason which seems to carry with it the 
guarantee of a continued existence; sometimes, the special 
moral nature and aim which certifies a future life for man. 
According to the ancient mode of thinking, which tended to 
put on the same level spirit and intelligence, what distinguished 
the human soul and lifted it above mere time appeared to 
be the power of thinking enduring, imperishable truths, for 
that which participates in the eternal must itself have a certain 
eternity. As in modern time the thought of eternity has 
generally been allowed to recede before that of endlessness, 
it has been pre-eminently the endlessly operating desire of 
life from which leading minds have drawn the assurance of 
immortality. It seems impossible that nature should have 
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implanted in a being so constraining a desire for an endless 
life and the movement towards it, only to break it off just 
as it is beginning. Goethe, for example, was filled with this 
conviction, especially in his later years. If it is here a question 
of the universal nature of a reasonable being on which the 
belief in immortality is based, the matter receives a more 
precise setting when we turn to the moral faculty of man. 
With the moral problem, a high ideal has been set before us 
which, in this short span of life, we can scarcely approach 
even by a few steps; were this the whole of our being, an 
impossible problem would be placed before us, and the 
knowledge of this impossibility could not fail to paralyse all 
moral effort. Without a hope of being able to become perfect, 
man cannot strive with all his might for moral perfection. It 
was this conviction that made immortality seem to no less a 
thinker than Kant an indispensable postulate of the practical 
reason. Still more forcibly in this direction has the desire for 
a moral order, for an equalising justice, worked upon a wide 
circle. An unbiassed examination of our lot often reveals a 
sharp contrast between the moral conduct of man and his fortune 
in life; the good man has often to fight against the severest 
obstacles, his work is not seldom destroyed and he himself 
exposed to ruin, whilst the bad man attains the victory and 
remains in possession even to his end without being so much 
as disturbed by inward reproaches. Thus morality, whilst it 
comes to man as a supreme command and requires of him 
laborious work and great sacrifice, appears powerless in face 
of the world’s machinery; experience of this life shows no 
ethical order. Yet it does not seem possible to renounce 
such an ethical order, for what is valued, and necessarily valued, 
by us as of the greatest worth, must finally be the victor 
and determine our fate. If this does not happen in the 
present life, then it must happen in a future life, and so that 
life we may confidently expect. The more detailed elabora- 
tion of this conception has struck out different paths. One 
such was the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, another 
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that of a final world judgment. But the placing of an inward 
necessity before all apparent experience was a_ general 
characteristic ; the moral demand appeared as that which 
must rule the world at last. If man is placed between the 
choice, either of letting the moral problem sink down to a 
weak illusion, or of remodelling his ideas of the world, the 
latter way will seem to be imperatively called for wherever the 
moral problem has been seriously taken up. 

These different trains of thought could hardly have had 
the great effect upon humanity they have had, unless there 
were some truth in them; but that conviction ought not to 
lead us to overlook the many weaknesses which cling to such 
modes of proof. He who is satisfied that there is something 
indestructible in our soul, has not thereby proved a personal 
immortality. For example, Aristotle, with all his defence 
of an indestructible faculty of thought, never doubted the 
extinction of individuality. By other modes of thought it 
is assumed that what has begun in the course of the world will 
in some way also attain completion. But such an inference 
presupposes the rational character of reality, and this would 
first have to be proved. The chief question, however, is this, 
whether it is possible, from the experiences and needs of a 
specific being, to infer a new condition of the universe, as the 
assertion of immortality really takes upon itself to do. Must 
we not first of all have attained some certainty that man is 
more than a specific being; that, in his sphere, world move- 
ments are completed and experiences of the universe re- 
vealed? Only thus could what takes place in him validate 
convictions concerning the whole, and at the same time throw 
light upon his own position and problem in the whole. But 
in order here to see our way, we must cast a glance at what 
is peculiar to human life as contrasted with animal life. We 
are accustomed to call this peculiarity “spiritual”; but what 
is the characteristic of this spirituality? It does not add a 
single quality to nature, but it introduces an entirely new life ; 
it effects a complete change in reality. For, on the level of 
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nature, reality appears as an aggregation of single elements; 
in the mutual relations of these elements life proceeds; what 
happens at single points is always turned outward and is 
dependent upon the outward ; whatever soul-life is developed 
here is nothing more than a concomitant of natural processes ; 
in all the boundless movement of nature there is nothing that 
experiences what takes place as its own, finds itself in it and 
gains through it. To the whole all being for self is lacking. 
Being for self, however, begins at the stage of the spiritual life, 
and gives to spiritual life its distinguishing characteristic. For 
here the inward gains self-dependence, here it strives to absorb, 
to subject to its own laws, to convert into its own possession, 
everything that comes into relation with itself; here life rises 
in consequence to a life of self, and reality becomes an inner 
world. First of all, before meanings and values can be formed, 
a complete transformation must be effected. As, however, 
this movement does not form a closed circle, but is turned 
upon the whole of reality, it can never be understood as 
pertaining to man alone. As such, it would not only lose 
all its truth, it would be utterly incomprehensible how it 
could ever arise from man alone and yet attain to any power. 
The movement must proceed from the universe itself; it 
cannot otherwise be understood than that there is to be 
found in it a depth of reality; and human striving must be 
produced and sustained by this movement of the whole. 

Now, this depth of reality introduces fresh forms of 
life. Since here life does not proceed in relations from point 
to point, but is lived in the whole, and, moreover, always sets 
the individual in relation with the whole, it has also a different 
relationship with time and time events. Spinoza’s assertion 
that all true knowledge takes place sub specie ceternitatis holds 
good not only in respect of knowledge but of the whole of the 
spiritual life. Spiritual life is not a flowing away with time, not 
an adapting of itself to changing temporal conditions, but what- 
ever it develops of meaning and worth is raised above time, is 
not for to-day or to-morrow, but is independent of all time. 
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Spiritual life and aspiration stretches indeed into time and 
forms a history there, but in this history of a spiritual kind life 
seeks a more finished organisation of itself, and abides therefore 
always in itself; the kernel of the history is here a rising out of 
mere time to lasting truth and possession, and the kernel of 
life, although entering into time, remains here superior to mere 
time. Human life, however, so far as it is of a spiritual 
character, seems thus to be placed between time and eternity ; 
so far as its deepest depths are concerned, it must be rooted in 
an order raised above time; yet it can only reach its more inner 
meaning through work in time and the experiences of time. 
Owing to this transformation, time no longer appears as the 
central fact of life which eternity only encompasses, but 
eternity gives the true standpoint and time recedes into 
the second rank. That such a change sets the immortality 
problem in quite another light is plain without further 
discussion. 

The question only is,—to what extent has man a share in 
this spiritual order? For it is, in this connection, clear that man 
cannot be immortal either as a mere creature of nature or 
with all his equipments, but only as regards his spiritual 
position. If man could only bring forth some productions of 
a spiritual kind, a knowledge, for example, of eternal truths, 
in them something eternal might operate. But he himself 
would have gained no eternity, so that the denial of personal 
immortality by Aristotle was logical enough. There can only 
be a question of immortality when man has formed a central 
core of spiritual life of his own, when he has become an inde- 
pendent bearer of spiritual life. Now he is not this at the 
start, but the possibility of it lies within him, and this very 
possibility itself announces a greater depth in his nature. 
This spiritual growth of man in individuality shows itself in 
what we call personality, when that word is understood in its 
full and proper sense. For personality implies that man 
recognises the whole of the spiritual world as his own life and 
being, and that he endeavours with all his might to develop it. 
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A new stage of life then appears which transcends mere 
spiritual work ; in the recognition of personality there grows 
up an ethical and personal idealism which is clearly distin- 
guished from the more indefinite kinds of idealism. Now, it is 
the conviction of that ethical idealism that all spiritual life 
only reaches its complete fulness when it not only proceeds in| 
man and works in him as a natural impulse, but when it is laid 
hold upon as his own being and transmuted into his own action. 
For that, however, free choice is necessary,—a choice which 
cannot be accomplished in any single moment, but which must 
go on through life as a whole, and thereby transform the 
whole. Thus man becomes a fellow-worker in a spiritual 
order, a life-centre of spiritual energy, a sharer in the whole of 
the spiritual world. In so far as he is this, he must, in his 
innermost being, be supreme over mere time. 

Such a superiority to time is not grounded on this single 
point alone, it is grounded on the whole of the spiritual life, 
A serious contradiction would be introduced into the whole 
of spiritual life were it to undertake what is superior to 
time and then be entirely sacrificed to the destroying 
power of time; the whole opening out of the spiritual life 
in humanity, with the deepening of individual life and with 
the mighty labour of the world history, would be in vain, if all 
the individual forms swept by like fugitive shadows and forth- 
with sank into the abyss of complete nothingness, just as every 
event in time sinks down into ghost-like delusion when it is 
not sustained by, and cannot serve, an eternal order. Hence it 
is the belief in the independence of a spiritual life superior to 
time, and in the immediate presence of that spiritual life in the 
soul of man, on which faith in his immortality rests. Man 
cannot become aware of himself as a member of the spiritual 
world, and as such shape his effort, without being convinced 0 
an immortality. His life-work does not demand a continuation 
in time; it bears in itself from the beginning a superiority ove 
time. In this thought we are in agreement with Augustine, 
the greatest thinker of the Christian world, when he says, “ Whai 
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does not perish for God, cannot perish for itself” (Quod Deo 
non perit, stbi non perit). 

We believe, then, that through all this involved argument 
we have found at last a positive conclusion. Nor do we deceive 
ourselves in regard to the difference of this conclusion from 
that which is usually understood by immortality. By personal 
immortality is generally understood the unlimited conserva- 
tion of natural individuality with all its interests and relations 
—a continuance of man with flesh and ‘blood: If, on the 
other hand, we maintain the time superiority of a spiritual 
germ in man, if we hold that a spiritual unity of life in man 
rather than man himself is imperishable, we can fully recognise 
that, on our view, that imperishability is bound up in the 
closest way with a natural and temporal form of existence, 
that this form of existence dominates, indeed, our whole idea 
of the world. So to defend immortality, as the immortality 
of that human core that belongs to the spirit world, means, at 
the same time, to rule out any representation of the exact mode 
ofcontinuance. In this respect we can fully accept what modern 
science teaches concerning the dependence of human soul-life 
upon bodily conditions, and also what it has shown in reference 
to the manifold states and arrests of consciousness. This need 
not lead us to materialism. It only warns us to be cautious in 
admitting these special life-forms to be the only possible ones 
and in demanding just their continuance. In order to avoid a 
pantheistic evaporation of the soul-life, we ought not to let our- 
selves be driven into an obstinate dogmatism as to the particular 
mode of life at present existing ; we have reverently to respect 
the secret which lies over these things and understand that all 
which is asserted about the indoor details of the future life 
can be nothing more than mere image and simile. 

Further, the consideration must make itself felt that an 
absolute retention of the given nature with all its particularity, 
imitation, and contingency would be a very doubtful good. 
The ordinary stress of life is maintained on such a retention 


of the present form of being because it will not relinquish 
Vou. VI.—No. 4. 54 
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the “sweet habit of existence” (Goethe), and at the same 
time thinks only of the near future. But our thought should 
be of wider scope: we should think of the unlimited flow of 
time, and ask ourselves whether man is always to be tied to 
what he has done here, whether he is always to look back, or 
always to pursue the road selected here, whether a Kant is 
always to philosophise, a Goethe always to compose poetry’ 
As against an absolute binding of man to such special kind of 
life-work, is there not valid ground for the thought that this 
particular mode of life is only one of the various possibilities 
implanted in the spiritual core of man, and that consequently 
the future is left open? However this may be, we must 
emphatically insist upon the following. It is not well that 
the thought of the future should dominate and control thought 
and sense in such a way as inevitably to drive away care for 
the present. We have enough surely in this life to do. Not 
only does there lie around us a boundless field for unwearying 
exertion and effort. In ourselves there lies the hardest of all 
problems,—the problem of fashioning a spiritual personality, a 
spiritual individuality. Pondering and meditating over the} 
future may easily lead to lowering our working energy for this 
endeavour ; sighing and yearning for a better time may easily 
prevent man from making the best of the time that encom- 
passes him. That his life should be lived in the present, and 
be entirely filled by it, is the best we can desire for him, pro- 
vided only we understand the present aright; if it does not 
mean for us a passing moment, which is no sooner born than it 
passes away, but is grounded and based on an eternal order 
and is thereby raised to a genuine present. 

Overwhelming concern for the future brings with it a 
further danger. It easily pushes into the foreground the 
question of recompense for actions, the anxiety for reward or 
punishment. Let the demand for a moral order be ever so 
imperative, yet if this thought dominates the reflection of the 
individual, and is made the chief motive power of his action, 
damage to the purity of his motive is scarcely to be avoided. 
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It is well known that Plato in his chief work put his 
doctrine of immortality only at the end, after he had shown 
that the Good contained in its own essence, in its own beauty, 
the impulse to action, and did not need to lean upon faith 
inimmortality. In his case also the importance of the belief 
in immortality lay not so much in pointing man to the future 
asin making the present great and rich for him in content. 
From a too great troubling about the future we are, however, 
especially protected, if we keep clearly in view our complete 
ignorance of its character. And as, in this respect, we are in 
harmony with the greatest thinker of antiquity, so are we 
also in harmony with the greatest thinker in modern times. 
In a passage of the Critique of the Practical Reason, which has 
not received much notice, Kant expresses himself on this point 
with great clearness (Part I., Book 2, section ix.). At first 
sight, so he thinks, nature seems on this important matter to 
have provided for us only in a stepmotherly fashion. But 
suppose it had been otherwise, and we knew more of the things 
that are beyond, it might even be that “ God and eternity, with 
their awful majesty, would stand ceaselessly before our eyes.” 
Yet would not man, constituted as he is now, be always 
troubling himself about the happiness there to be hoped for, 
instead of acting from the pure thought of duty and with 
unselfish disposition? And therewith would not just that be 
taken away from him in which his highest worth consists ? 
After having, in contrast to this, made clear the advantage 
of our ignorance so that “there is room for true moral dis- 
position, entirely devoted to the law, to come about,” Kant 
concludes with these words: “Thus what the study of nature 
and of man teaches us sufficiently elsewhere may well be true 
here also, that the unsearchable wisdom by which we exist 
isnot less worthy of admiration in what it has denied than in 


what it has granted.” ? RUDOLF EUCKEN. 


! Previous articles on this subject will be found in the Hissert Journat 
for July 1904, by Dr Mellone; July 1907, by Professor Royce ; January and 
April 1908, by Sir Oliver Lodge.—Ep. 





THE RELIGION OF THE SENSIBLE 
AMERICAN. 


DAVID STARR JORDAN, 
President of Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Tuer writer of this article did not choose the title, and the title 
itself shuts out the possibility of a personal confession of faith, 
even were such a confession acceptable. He has chosen to set 
forth the attitude and belief of one, no longer living, whom he 
claimed within the inner circle of his friendship, one whose 
religion was justified in a rare power of swaying the lives of 
American men and women toward high thoughts and sturdy 
righteousness. 

My friend showed his religion more in deeds than in words, 
more in life than in precept. But the power of speech was his 
also; and after his untimely death in 1898, various memoranda 
of his notes and talks were saved and brought together by his 
friends. ‘To these fragments, privately printed, they gave 
the title which tells the whole of his religion in four clear 
words, “In Terms of Life.” From these notes and from my 
own recollections I venture to reconstruct the religion o 
a “sensible American,” a religion which, however incomplete, 
is not far from the ideal toward which the average sensible 
American of to-day is clearly tending. 

In the first place, on the positive side, the sensible Americs 
believes that this is God’s world, none other more so. “ Thegyi 
God of things as they are” must have his throne within the 


confines of his creation, and no condition of life and no place on 
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time can lie outside his presence. But whatever the extent of 
space and time, two things are real with us men—here and now. 
This is our day, and here is the spot where our life must be 
made to count. In history, other men have had their other 
days, but yesterday is already numbered with the rest of man’s 
“seven thousand years,” or seventy million, if we choose the 
larger figure. Yesterday has passed away, to-morrow is unborn 
and may never belong to us. We have to-day, and no day 
was ever so inspiring, so glorious, so worshipful. This is our 
time to act, the hour for us to play our part. Let the part be 
large or small, it is a part of action. It is for us to do our 
best, not our second best; to do it with good cheer and with 
perfect confidence that in God’s economy no good life is ever 
wasted. ‘‘ God's errands never fail.” It is not for us to cringe 
or whine, nor need we cry for any special recompense for days 
of doubt or despair or discomfort. Our part is a part of love 
and helpfulness of love as translated into terms of helping our 


neighbour. 
I ask for nothing, let the balance fall : 
All that I am or know or may confess 
But swells the weight of mine indebtedness. 
Burden and sorrow are transfigured all, 
Thy hand’s rude buffet turns to a caress ; 
For Love, with all the rest, Thou gavest me here, 
And Love is Heaven’s very atmosphere. 
Lo, I have dwelt with Thee, Lord ; let me die: 
I could no more, through all eternity. 


In brief, the positive phase of this religion is the feeling of 
being at home in God’s universe. This is no alien world. 
Our fathers were born here and our fathers’ fathers, and the 
same Hand has led them on from the primordial sandstones of 
Quebec to the foundations of our own republic. The pledge 
of the future is adequate. We are links in an eternal chain, 
and the little part assigned to us is the conquest of Here and 
Now. Wisdom is knowing what one ought to do next; 


gvirtue is doing it ; and religion is the feeling or attitude which 
graces us up to our duty when it is easier to stand aside or to 


let the part assigned to us slip by through default. This may 
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not matter in the long-run—the ages are patient and the 
evasion of man is no novelty; but it means everything in the 
make-up of our own conduct of life, and that is the main 
thing with us. For “the world is upheld by the presence of 
good men. They make the earth wholesome.” 

In the notes of my friend I find these words : 

“It is a great event in a boy’s life when he can say, ‘1 and 
my father are one.’ It is greater when a man finds that he 
can keep step with God; that he wants to do, and can do, 
the things that God is doing. 

“When men search with so much heartache for faith in 
order that they may believe, they think they are groping in 
the darkness ,to find God. They think if they can only find 
him, they will get faith from him. It is not faith in God 
that they need, but faith in themselves. God will do his part. 
They have perfect confidence that he will run the universe 
without falter. It is self-confidence that men need, belief 
that they can do their part. No man ever falls away from 
God and loses confidence in him until he has first warped and 
twisted his life by falling away from himself. Faith does not 
depend upon anything God does or may do, in answer to our 
prayers, but upon us—upon our training, our experience, our | 
knowledge. 

“ Faith in self—faith that links God and man, and is the key 
to all the riches of heaven—is the result of experience, and is 
to be won, like any other power, by persistent and constant 
exercise. You, and you alone, hold the key to your heaven.” 

My friend used the word God freely in his talks to young 
men and women. With him God was not a mere abstraction, 
but a very potent element in the trend of events, the great 
First Cause, and the Last Cause of things as they are. 

His God was not anthropomorphic, not “made in the 
image of men,” nor should it justify Haeckel’s sneer at worship 
of “a gaseous vertebrate.” It is only in mythology and 
poetry that God appears as angry, jealous, benevolent, a judge, 
a tyrant, a king, a huge hoary-bearded giant. 
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To my friend God is immanent, numen adest, in the fine 
words of Linnzus. His will is that which is permanent in 
time and space, in a universe in which, using Huxley’s words, 
“nothing endures save the flow of energy and the rational 
intelligence that pervades it.” His is that rush of force; his 
is that rational intelligence. 

The sensible American finds that good men through the 
ages have cherished an ideal of love and service, wavering at 
the best and often obscured by war and controversy, serving 
God through building up stronger, purer, happier units of 
humanity. He finds that this ideal and many others of like 
import, the dream of “lives made beautiful and sweet by self- 
devotion and by self-restraint,” had their origin, or at least their 
first connected promulgation, in the words of Jesus the Jew. 
The records show that this young man, who “ spake as never 
man spake,” was born at Bethlehem in Judea nearly twenty 
centuries ago, that he taught among men and ministered unto 
men for a few years with a few disciples, and that he came to 
acruel death. He finds that the teachings of Jesus are reported 
in fragments only, in a tongue not his own, and with many 
variants and perhaps additions, their essential spirit strong and 


clear in every version of his language. 


He finds that these words, thus fragmentary, bear their 
own witness. All the wisdom of the wise ages as to the conduct 
of life cannot add much to them. Even were every syllable 
he has spoken lost to-day, his teachings could be restored and 
retraced in the history of civilisation, for they rise above 
everything else in history: above the pomp and splendour of 
empire, the hideous orgies of holy war, the ferocity of religious 
persecution and the bitterness of theological disputation. 

The sensible American recognises no antagonism between 
the words of Jesus and the teachings of human experience, 
which, tested and set in order, we call Science. He finds no 
conflict with the highest ideals, the most repaying experiences 
in the conduct of life. 

And he finds that the words of Jesus are words of truth 
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as tested by any analysis he can give them. He concludes 
that they have always been true, that they are part of God’s 
work of creation, of which the conduct of human life is the 
crowning feature, the most lofty, the most imperfect, and for 
the same exalted reason. These words are true, he will say, 
not because Jesus said them. Jesus said them because they 
were true. And as in this sense, his words, “I and my Father 
are one,” have a definite and human meaning. My friend was 
not disposed to measure the relation to Divinity on the part 
of the Prophet of Nazareth. Whether Jesus be one with God, 
or one with man, or both, is, after all, not his most vital 
question. This he may leave the theologian to settle if he 
can through tradition, text, or syllogism. It is enough for the 
sensible American that he has the word and the spirit. The 
word is divine because it is true, and one name of Divinity 
is the Perfect Truth. In the religion of Jesus the end of 
truth is service, and religion finds its function and justification 
in the conduct of life. 

The sensible American notes a contrast between the sub- 
jects which aroused the interest of Jesus, as recorded by his 
disciples, and the subjects which have filled the history of the 
Christian Church. The simple life of the teacher who had no 
place to lay his head has little in common with the complex 
struggles of those who in his name established a holy empire. 
“In this sign conquer,” was the symbol of empire. It was in 
every respect the antithesis of the words of Jesus, as the life of 
Constantine, maker of this phrase, stood at the opposite pole 
from the life of him who suffered under Pontius Pilate. 

To go into details, the historic Church has interested itself 
in war and conquest, in pomp and pageantry, in dominion 
over men and lands, in temporal] rulership as well as spiritual 
control. 

None of these matters entered into the ambitions of Jesus. 
To him these were far-away affairs, evils to be endured it may 
be, as the tribute-money was rendered unto Cesar, but forming 
no part of the ideals of rational religious life. 
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The historic Church has, almost from the first, been 
entangled in a warfare of creeds. The creed as we know it 
to-day is a historic battle-cry of a contending host. It belongs 
to the war of words which succeeded the clash of spears and 
lances. To the average American the creeds are mostly 
harmless. They will not injure us if we do not read them. 
Without their historic background we can hardly understand 
them. It is not well to revise them too often. Their galvan- 
ised life may work injury to our spirits. “Since I read the 
Apostles’ Creed,” says Mr Dunne, “it seems less convincing 
than when I heard it and did not understand it.” As Dr 
Holmes said once of old errors, “‘ They die, not because they 
are refuted ; they fade out because they are neglected.” Their 
place is in psychology and history, not in the religion of Jesus. 
The single word, Credo, I believe, is surely adequate. It implies 
faith in the universe, in man, and in all the forces inside or 
outside ourselves which shall make for righteousness. 

As his religion is not regulated by intellectual assent to 
any proposition in metaphysics, spiritual or biographical, the 
average sensible American is not alarmed over the results of 
the Higher Criticism. Enough that is genuine and beyond 
question goes back to the teachings of Jesus. That devout 
enthusiasts have interpolated here and there an illustration, a 
bit of philosophy or a bit of imagination, or that chapter or 
epistle may have been attributed to the wrong man, does not 
disturb his spiritual consciousness. These matters are inter- 
esting from the scientific side, but they do not touch bottom 
in their relation to religion. Neither is he concerned because 
wine is not turned into water in our day, not. even by the 
faith that moves mountains. The old story of Cana may not 
be true. It may be poetry, or parable, or error of record, or 
even pure falsehood. It is no aid to his faith, but it does not 
disturb it. In the face of the greatest marvel in human 
history, the influence of him who spake as never man spake, 
and who will draw ali men to him, he will leave to each expert 
in Oriental imagery such theory of physical miracle as may 
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seem to him best. He can understand that the parables and 
fancies of Hebrew poets, like those of English poets, interpret 
spiritual rather than literal or historical fact. Therefore he is 
not distressed over the narrowness of the whale’s gullet, or the 
adjustment of the days of creation, nor of the fact that the 
prayers of good men will not wring rain from a steel blue 
Australian sky. Neither is his faith impaired by the certainty 
that the ancestry of man runs close to that of the animals 
which are likest him, and in whose image, anatomically, he is 
made. He rejoices that the world is far older and the universe 
far broader than his fathers had thought; that “Time is as 
long as space is wide,” for infinite detail of preparation even 
in the processes of creation is the best guarantee of ineffable 
achievement. 

As he who “believes in Jove the highest God may despise 
all the lesser gods in silence,” so may he whose spirit is filled 
with the greater faith turn away from all the lesser creeds 
and marvels. 

As with the phases of belief, so with the symbolism in 
which they find expression. ‘Do this in memory of me” 
was a simple and natural ceremony so long as it bore witness 
to the living reality in the hearts of men. But when the 
Eucharist became the signal of wordy or even bloody warfare, 
Homoiousion versus Homoousion, it is no longer a pledge 
of his memory. It is a weapon in the hands of ambition, 
though, among simple folk, it holds its primal associations. 
Its meaning is forgotten in the seats of the mighty. ‘The 
baptism in the Jordan had a significance with a clear river in 
a dusty land, that may be lost in costly covered fonts, or 
cruelly burlesqued by holes cut through the winter ice. The 
Sabbath exists for man, not man for the Sabbath. It is 
neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem that men are to 
worship. They are to worship the Lord in spirit and in truth. 

It is clear to the sensible American that the religion of 
Jesus has no necessary connection with church or state, except 
as church or state may be permeated with its spirit. It has 
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no necessary connection with creed or ceremony, with litany 
or liturgy, with priest or preacher, with symbol or miracle, 
with sacrament or baptism, with pious action or with pious 
refraining. These have been associates of religion—sometimes 
its servants, but the reality behind all is the individual man, 
his relation to his fellows and to his individual duty. 

My friend, whose religion is here, in scanty fashion, set 
forth, tells this parable. 

“In the old days a father built a home for his family. It 
was complete in every part, but the altar around which they 
gathered in prayer was not yet set in. The mother wished 
it in the kitchen: there she was perplexed with her many 
cares. The father wished it in his study: God seemed nearer 
to him among his books. The son wished it in the room 
where guests were received, that the stranger entering might 
see that they worshipped God. At last they agreed to leave 
the matter to the youngest, who was a little child. Now, the 
altar was a shaft of polished wood, very fragrant, and the 
child, who loved most of all to sit before the great fire and 
see beautiful forms in the flames, said, ‘See, the fire log is 
gone; put the altar there.’ So because one would not yield 
to the other, they obeyed, and the altar was consumed, while 
its sweet odours filled the whole house—the kitchen, the study, 
and the guest hall—and the child saw beautiful forms in the 
flames.” Doubtless the others came to see them also, as the 
non-essentials passed out of their religious life. 

“Many fathers and mothers say to me,” continues my 
friend, who was a teacher of science in a university, “‘If my 
boy will only hold on to the fwndamentals.’ They are afraid 
that the business of the university is to overthrow funda- 
mentals. As if fundamentals could be overthrown. What 
they mean by fundamentals is their own conception of the 


‘truth, the basis of their own belief. They want their boys 


to wear their clothes—not the same style of garments, but 
the identical clothes—with all the creases and wrinkles and 
patches in place. Now, the wrinkles and creases represent 
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experience and testing, and the patches are the scars—honour- 
able scars of victory. And I have no patience with the 
sophomoric spirit which vaunts its reason and throws into the 
rag-bag everything that the fathers believed. We should not 
be here to-day if our fathers had not believed very close to 
the truth. However far afield we may go in our young and 
callow days, most of us will be found revamping the old 
beliefs of our fathers and mothers when we go to work in the 
world. Eighty-five per cent. of our students take up their 
old practices again when their real living finds expression. 
A little bit of real living brings back the enthusiasm and 
the emotion, and no one can be faithful and true to his ideals 
without finding God displacing them with himself. 
“Calvinism and Arminianism are trifling matters compared 
with the fact that God is and that we may call Him our 
Father. Unitarianism, Trinitarianism, are mere word-quibbles 
compared with the fact that the spirit of Jesus is in the world, 
saving it. These things are not fundamentals. They are only 
terms, forged by human intellects to express one phase of the 


truth as it appeared to them. Jesus cared for none of these 
things except as they hampered and hindered those who 
believed them instead of believing him,—who worshipped them 
instead of using them to serve their neighbours. 

“The time comes more than once in a man’s life when he 
must know what he believes, when the truth that is in his own 
heart is all that he can find. But no truth is ours until we 


first live it, until it enters into our lives and we become it.” 

We may therefore say that no man can accept or embrace 
the religion of another. It must become his own first, or else 
he cannot receive it. If he takes it from another without 
change, it is not a religion ; it is some statement of opinion, 
some type of ceremonial or some collection -of words, from 
which the life has long since faded away. 

The religious philosophy of the sensible American has 
long tended in the direction now ticketed by philosophers as 
Pragmatism. Whatever will work in the conduct of life, 
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strengthening it, enriching it, giving it a higher trend, must, 
so far as it goes, have elements of truth. If it were not true, 
it would not work. But these human theories or conceptions 
are never simple or pure. Error is always mixed with the 
truth, and error cannot be made “to work.” It is the business 
of science and of philosophy, the logic of science, to purify these 
concepts, to find out of the many, the elements which can be 
wrought into a sound and helpful life. 

In emotionalism as such my American friend finds no 
necessary attribute of religion. Love is not love unless it 
contains the impulse of renewed life. It must purify itself by 
action. “If thou lovest me, feed my lambs.” There is no 
other evidence. There is no other way in which emotion 
can impinge on religion. “Sensations,” says my friend, “are 
within the reach of all.” Preachers deal with them sometimes. 
Our rituals and our choirs give them. There are books that 
pile up great waves of emotion in us, almost as real as if we 
had earned them. I have read of battles so vividly portrayed 
that my cold blood grew hot and I felt like a hero. I cooled 
down, a little more weary than before; that was all. I have 
listened to great preachers who talked so familiarly of holy 
things and made them so real that earth has seemed dreary 
when I touched it again. Emotions are dangerous things 
unless they find an outlet in action. We can so narcotise 
ourselves with holy things that our senses will lie to us. We 
can meditate on holy things until we feel that we are holy too. 
But periods of rude awakening come. We find we have been 
hearing and not doing; saying Lord! Lord! and not doing 
God's will. 

“ Exercise the angel ; do not try to exorcise the devil. No 
animal lives for itself, or is allowed to live for itself. Nature 
executes drones. Until a man has learned to give and to 
train himself for giving, to work for others, to plan and study 
for others, to live for others and spend himself for others, and 
save nothing for himself, nature exacts pound after pound of 
flesh until only enough remains to make a fossil. Men groan 
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over a tenth. The God of nature exacts all. Our nature 
exacts all. Use it, or lose it. All your learning, achieve- 
ment, discovery, your good times, your blessed experiences, 
have not found the reason for their existence until you touch 
the heart of humanity. Our hands may lose all we give—our 
hearts lose nothing.” 

My friend once quoted to his students, from some source 
not indicated, this parable of the Holy Shadow :— 

“Long, long ago there lived a saint so good that the 
astonished angels came down from heaven to see how a mortal 
could be so godly. He simply went about his daily life, 
diffusing virtue as the star diffuses light and the flower 
perfume, without even being aware of it. ‘Two words 
summed up his day: he gave, he forgave. Yet these words 
never fell from his lips; they were expressed in his ready 
smile, in his kindness, forbearance and charity. 

“The angels said to God, ‘O Lord, grant him the gift of 
miracles!’ God replied, ‘I consent ; ask him what he wishes.’ 

‘So they said to the saint: ‘Should you like the touch of 
your hands to heal the sick?’ ‘No,’ answered the saint; ‘1 
would rather God should do that.’ ‘Should you like to 
convert guilty souls, and bring back wandering hearts to the 
right path?’ ‘No; that is the mission of angels. I pray; I 
do not convert.’ ‘Should you like to become a model of 
patience, attracting men by the lustre of your virtues and thus 
glorifying God?’ ‘No,’ replied the saint; ‘if men should be 
attached to me, they would become estranged from God. The 
Lord has other means of glorifying himself.’ ‘What do you 
desire then ?’ cried the angels. ‘ What can I wish for?’ asked 
the saint, smiling. ‘That God gives me his grace; with.that 
shall I not have everything ?’ 

“But the angels insisted: ‘You must ask for a miracle, or 
one will be forced upon you.’ ‘Very well,’ said the saint; 
‘that I may do a great deal of good without ever knowing it!’ 

“The angels were greatly perplexed. They took counsel 
together, and resolved upon this plan. Every time the saint’s 
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shadow should fall behind him or at either side, so that he 
could not see it, it should have the power to cure disease, 
soothe pain and comfort sorrow. 

“And so it came to pass. When the saint walked along, 
his shadow, thrown on the ground on either side or behind 
him, made arid paths green, caused withered plants to bloom, 
gave clear water to dried-up brooks, fresh colour to pale little 
children, and joy to unhappy mothers. 

“But the saint simply went about his daily life, diffusing 
virtue as the star diffuses light and the flower perfume, with- 
out ever being aware of it. And the people, respecting his 
humility, followed him silently, never speaking to him about 
his miracles. Little by little, they even came to forget his 
name, and called him only ‘ The Holy Shadow.’” 

It is a noble sentence of the litany, “ Whose service is 
perfect freedom.” ‘This is perhaps the finest test of religion. 
To do the one thing best worth doing from day to day, is to 
make constantly better things possible. It is to make us daily 
more and more free. It is wrong-doing which ties up a man, 
doing each day the second best, the third best, the worst 
possible thing for him to do. It is truth which makes free. 
It is righteousness that enlarges our borders, that widens our 
coasts. 

As to this, I heard my friend tell this story—a part of his 
experience as a naturalist in Mexico. 

“I stood one sunny day on a coral reef in the harbour of 
Vera Cruz. The hazy blue air was full of sunshine and the 
healthy odours of the sea. Birds were tumbling about overhead 
in the perfect abandon of strength and room and tropical com- 
fort. ‘The white rocks and blue sea were mixing in a line of 
fleecy foam until the coral seemed to flow away on the wave 
crests. It was a perfect day, such as God sends us often when 
he lets heaven down to rest on earth for a little while. At 
my feet was a square hole cut out of the rock. Across it were 
bars of iron. I put my face down, and when my eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness below, I could see human forms 
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there, men: in chains, standing in water ankle deep, with the 
ocean ceaselessly pounding overhead, its hoarse laugh re- 
minding them that they would be thrown to the sharks when 
they were dead. I could see their haggard faces turned up 
toward the little barred square of light, which was all of the 
great free outside world they could see. Since that day that 
Mexican prison has been the background against which I have 
set my ideal of freedom. Chained hand and foot, inclosed by 
rocky walls, dependent upon their masters for food and drink 
and air and life, these men were slaves. 

“ And yet not all slaves are in chains or behind prison 
bars. Standing beside me in the group that looked into that 
dismal hole was a young American. He seemed free. He 
could go where he pleased. He could gratify his appetites 
and desires. He was on his way to his Northern home to 
wed a pure-hearted girl who was waiting for him there. He 
read me from one of her letters, and one could see that he 
was her ideal of manhood. Yet the night before he spent 
in a Vera Cruz brothel. The purity he was taking home to 
his betrothed was only acted. His manhood was only on 
the surface. The truth was not in him. He was afraid lest 
he should seem to be what he was. He was chained by his 
sins and imprisoned by the wall of falsehood he had built 
around himself until he walked the paths of truth only in great 
fear lest the rattle of his secret chains would reveal his 
captivity. 

« A man is not always free when he seems to do as he 
pleases. It depends on what he pleases to do. Nor are 
outward chains the only badge of slavery. It is true that 
wherever Jesus has gone, emancipation has followed. ‘Im- 
perialism has given way to democracy, and slavery to free 
labour.’ Peter slept in prison, and an angel came and set him 
free ; but this is not the way the freemen of Jesus are liberated. 
No angel touches the sleeping prisoner that the chains may 
drop from his galled wrists, but a divine strength has been 
imparted to the bondman until, like Samson, he has risen 
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from his slumber and shaken himself, and his withes have 
parted like tow in the flames. The reformation of Jesus has 
been peculiar in this. It has reformed men by making them 
strong enough to reform themselves. The angel came in the 
night and touched Peter, and his chains fell off and he was 
free. This is the old way of liberating. The spirit of Christ 
Jesus in Paul made him victor over his own baser nature and 
set him free from the despotism of his own folly and the 
mastership of the Evil One. That is Jesus’ way. His 
reformation is from the inside out. Man becomes a partner 
in the process.” 

And therefore the sensible American is persuaded that the 
religion of Jesus still survives, that never in the history of the 
world was it more alive or more potent, and that every move- 
ment of civilization, from the study of the lilies, the care for 
little children, the healing of the sick, and the casting out of 
devils from church and state has been along lines laid down by 
him, by the devotion of men for those things for which he 
cared. 

With all this what shall we say of immortality? The 
idea of eternal life as well as that of life unblemished is in the 
teachings of Jesus. It is everywhere taken for granted. Our 
American does not ask for immortality as a debt due him 
from the Creator. In this good world he has had his rewards 
and punishments, each sufficient for the day thereof. He asks 
no final compensation for dreary and dispiriting service. He 
has known no such service. His “times are in God’s hands,” 
the same God that each day instantly and constantly reneweth 
the work of creation. He is sure of personal immortality if in 
the economy of the universe that phase of eternal life for him 
be worth while. If immortality is not inevitable, it is no part 
of his religion to crave it or to demand it. He realises the 
futility of an appeal to Science. Science can have no answer 
to this question. Science is human experience tested and set 
inorder. We who are mortal have had no experience of im- 


mortality to which any of our mechanical tests can apply. 
Vor. VI.—No, 4. 55 
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Nor can we rely on the arguments of Philosophy. The only 
philosophy which can be trusted has its roots in science. We 
know no truth save that which arises from human experience, 
and this truth is, at best, seen only in part as “through a glass 
darkly.” The outlines in this “dimly lighted room” of human 
consciousness, philosophy endeavours to restore. She would 
see the phenomena about us, not with the partial and subjec- 
tive vision of man, but as with the eye of the Infinite Being. 
She would know things as they really are, but she cannot— 
because only through our imperfect senses, the basis of science, 
can we know objective things at all. Outside the field of 
knowledge and of reason, outside of science and of philosophy, 
lies the belief in immortality. 

Let us listen to our friend as he gives us the basis of his 
belief. “No fact is actually Anown unless it is stated ip 
mathematical terms, and with questions such as this no demon- 
stration is possible. Attempts to demonstrate degrade the 
truth. Before you can prove it, you must first bring it down 
out of the region where things require no proof to the level of 
common things that can be proved. You may know a stone, 
or a bit of metal; you will never weigh love. 

“Immortality is not proved by Nature. Nature is full 
of suggestions and analogies, but analogies prove nothing. 
Homologies prove. If we can trace a fundamental identity 
between any element of our character and the nature of God, 
if we can find in the beneficent heart of God a homology to 
the heart of man, we have commenced to build the demonstra- 
tion of the fact of immortality. 

“So if I appear to destroy the heaven of your dreams, let 
me try to show you that in its place may be put a heaven 
which knows no present or future. 

“If man is ever to be an immortal being, he is such when 
he begins to live his divinity. If you have risen to that 
height where you feel sure that you know God in this world 
and in your life and in the lives of your fellows, be very sure 
that you know your own immortality. How did Jesus view 
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e only § this question? He offers no proof of immortality, but simply 
We ff assumes it. He talks much about love, faith, obedience, 
rience, § prayer. He might have shown that each presupposes immor- 
a glass § tality, but he did not. Life was so real to him, that the 
human § thought of its ending never occurred to him. He was alive, 
would § and that meant alive for ever. Death was only an incident 
subjec- § connected with man’s body, and to Jesus man was not a body, 
Being. § but a soul—using matter for awhile, but not identified with 
nnot— fit. If his life had been to any extent identified with matter, 
cience,§ we might have expected him to fear death; for we know 
ield of § perfectly that death will separate us from material things. 
sophy, § But he loved things in men that death could not touch; and 
he lived and worked with characters, not bodies. So he 
of his wasted no time in reasoning about things that are not to be 
ated inff settled by reason. He assumed God, and God is. To demon- 
demon-§ strate immortality would have been to him irrelevant. He 
ide the was alive, for ever, self-evident. He assumed it and built his 
t down § whole teaching on that assumption. 
level off ‘Do you say that assumption is no proof? It is a statement 
| stone, of conviction. The biologist is convinced that there is such a 
thing as life; he assumes it, and works upon that assumption. 
- is full So Jesus assumes that man is wn-mortal. He does not speak 
.othing. fof life hereafter; life is now—now and for ever. Life and 
dentity f eternal life are the same. The important thing with him was 
of God, Fnot that man might through much suffering and trial weather 
logy tofithe storms of life, and then have an easy course through all 
.onstra- eternity. The vital point with him was that man should not 
postpone his life until after his own funeral, but should begin 
ams, let fhis eternity now. 
heavenf “So he sought to give meaning to life. Not knowledge, 
hor power, nor riches, nor position, but character. And then life 
+h when begins to be true; it announces itself as eternal to the mind. 
to that}?When a man begins to live—love, deny himself, serve— 
is worldfhe understands what life is, and knows that death cannot 
ery sureftouch it. But all these activities are what may be called 
us VieW (spiritual activities. When the spiritual nature is brought 
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into exercise, it generates not only faith in eternal life, but 
reasons for it. 

“In proportion as man’s life is identified with things that 
change and decay is his faith weakened. But if one’s ideals 
are in the realm of character, death is not one of their 
attributes. Faith has a wonderful assimilating power; we are 
like what we believe. By this principle Jesus unites himself 
tomen. Fellowship brings likeness, and likeness means that 
we take ourselves his attitude toward life. What was his atti- 
tude? Love. Tothe lawyer who tempted him, Jesus answered, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself. This do, and thou shalt 
live.’ This is another way of saying life is love, and love is 
life eternal. Only he who loves lives. Wisdom is vain unless 
our knowledge is turned into love. 

“ Love for men—and this soon passes into love for God— 
lifts man above the physical where death is, into the spiritual 
life everlasting.” 

The religion of the sensible American is, therefore, not one 
of creed or ceremony or emotion, not one primarily of the 
intellect, but a religion of faith and love and action—a con- 
fidence that the universe of matter and of spirit is a reality, 
that its functions are in wise hands, for the time being our 
own hands as well as the hand of God, and our part is to help 
our brother organisms to more abounding life.’ 


DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


1 Cf. with the above article that on “The Religion of Sensible Scotsmen, 
by William Wallace, LL.D., Hissert Journat, January 1908. Other articles 
under similar titles will follow. —Epb. 
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THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND 
ITS FORMULA. 


THE Rev. A. J. CAMPBELL, 
Lerwick, Shetland. 


Art the last General Assembly of the Church of Scotland the 
report of a special committee brought on a debate which 
closed with a resolution to alter the Church’s formula. It 
may be explained, for the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with the customs of the Scottish Church, that the formula is 
a legal document, which every clergyman must sign, stating 
his personal relation to the Church’s constitution and doctrinal 
standards. The decision of the Assembly, before it can 
become a law of the Church, must win the explicit approval 
of a majority of the eighty-four Presbyteries of the Church, 
and of another General Assembly. In one or other of these 
Presbyteries every beneficed clergyman has a seat, as well as 
an elder from each parish. An opportunity is thus given in 
the interval between the meetings of Assembly for the discus- 
sion by the whole Church of a momentous question. We call 
it momentous advisedly : for it will be easily seen that far more 
is at stake than the accurate phrasing of a legal document. 
The whole relation of the Church to the Westminster Con- 
fession is ultimately involved; and the problem, which has 
taken this particular form in the Scottish Church, is but one 
phase of a movement which can be felt throughout all 
Protestant Christendom. So far as the Church of Scotland 


is concerned, it is admitted on all hands that it is no longer 
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possible to demand the rigid acceptance of the Westminster 
Confession, which seemed essential in 1693, when the present 
formula was framed ; and the point of debate is whether it is 
possible to find room in the Confession for the numerous 
varieties of thought and temperament which have gained a 
footing in the Church, or whether a more excellent way must 
be devised than the rewriting of the formula. 

The Church of Scotland works at present under a con- 
stitution which was defined by the Scottish Parliament in 
1690. By the Act then passed, Presbytery was restored, and 
final legislative sanction was given to the Westminster Con- 
fession. In 1698 a further measure required every preacher 
and minister to sign the Confession, and prescribed the terms 
of the formula. In 1694 the General Assembly framed a 
formula in accordance with the Act. With some slight 
verbal alterations it remains to this day, and is as follows :— 

“T declare the Confession of Faith, approven by former General 
Assemblies of this Church, and ratified by law in the year 1690, to be the 


confession of my faith, and I own the doctrine therein contained to be the 
true doctrine, which I will constantly adhere to.” 


Two other paragraphs deal with Church government and 
worship ; but they are not at present under discussion. In 
1905 liberty was obtained to alter the part of the formula 
quoted, which remains henceforth under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Church. As, however, the Act of 1690 is 
unaffected, the Church still remains bound to the Confession, 
and has liberty of movement only within its limits. 

The Westminster Confession was adopted by the General 
Assembly in 1647 as “being most agreeable to the Word of 
God, and in nothing contrary to the received doctrine, worship, 
discipline and government of this Church.” In this state- 
ment we note specially the careful reference to the older 
doctrinal standard—the Scottish Confession of 1560. The 
Westminster Confession was accepted with some reluctance 
as an act of homage to a bright dream which then lightened 
the eyes of the dominant party in the Church. They hoped 
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to see the union of the British kingdoms in one pure reformed 
Church ; and in loyalty to this ideal they laid aside their 
national confession and national liturgies, and accepted in 
their place a creed, a catechism, and a directory of public 
worship drawn up in England. Nevertheless, in discussing 
the relation between the Scottish Church and the West- 
minster Confession, we must keep in mind the appeal to 
the “received doctrine.” The change of standard involved 
no change in identity. ‘The new Confession was accepted, 
not as an improved statement of Christian doctrine, but 
simply as an alternative version of the doctrine which the 
Church had itself formulated at an earlier date. In the 
minds of the leaders of 1647 the Westminster Confession 
did not and could not have the effect of annulling any 
statement or principle of the Scottish Confession, which 
still remained the doctrinal charter of the Scottish Church. 
How this point bears on the present discussion will be clear 
later. 

Meanwhile it is well to remark that at the time of its 
adoption the Westminster Confession was a sufficiently ac- 
curate statement of the living faith of the Church. Its 
theology is frankly and unequivocally Calvinistic; but no 
other could have secured the favour of Scotland at that period. 
Fierce and acrimonious as were the quarrels of the seventeenth 
century, they never hinged on theological questions. It was 
a generally accepted principle, also, that rigidity and uniformity 
were essential in doctrinal matters, and that the slightest 
deviation from the prescribed path of belief would lead only 
to the ruin of the Church and of the individual. But human 
nature is stronger than theory. The native liberty of the soul 
cannot be bound permanently. From the early days of the 
Reformed Church in Scotland there had always been a liberal 
and progressive party, inclined to moderation and leniency, 
and often suspected, not unreasonably, of a covert affection 
for such dangerous heresies as Arminianism. Had the Re- 
storation not brought with it a period of confusion in the 
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Church, which entailed the severe persecution of the Presby- 
terian party,—for that matter, had the perversity of Laud not 
exasperated the Scots, accentuated their divisions, and opened 
the flood-gates of irreconcilable controversy,—the seventeenth 
century might have seen at its close a great modification of 
Scottish Calvinism. As it was, the sufferings of the Presby- 
terians only stiffened their allegiance to the Calvinistic theology, 
a theology which appeals with remarkable force to men fighting 
against desperate odds. It was therefore no marvel that, when 
Presbytery returned to its own, the Westminster Confession 
should receive legislative sanction, that it should be regarded 
with the love and reverence due to a companion in tribula- 
tions, and that every precaution should be taken in order to 
bind its phylacteries for ever to the forehead of the Church. 

A comparatively short period was sufficient to restore the 
balance. The liberal school emerged from obscurity and 
rose to predominance; and the eighteenth century is re- 
membered as the century of the Moderates. The Calvinism 
of the wilderness, which, with all its rigour, had been a real 
source of inspiration to the Covenanters, degenerated quickly 
into a fantastic devil-worship. It was strong enough to bring 
to the bar Professor Simson of Glasgow, one of the fathers of 
constructive liberalism in Scotland; but the progressive party 
was strong enough to secure that his sentence should be only 
suspension from teaching, and not deposition from the ministry. 
On the other hand, the Marrow of Modern Divinity, a 
book which appealed strongly to such men as Thomas Boston, 
but which revealed a marked tendency to antinomianism, was 
condemned as heretical in spite of Calvinistic protests. As 
the century wore on, the tide of Moderatism rose to the full. 
The doctrines of Boston and Ebenezer Erskine might retain 
their hold of an uneducated and superstitious populace, and 
produce such orgies of fanaticism as the ‘Cambuslang 
Wark”; but the best men of the Church were counted with 
the Moderates. Hutcheson and Leechman revolutionised the 
teaching of philosophy and theology at Glasgow. “Jupiter” 
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Carlyle fought the battle of the theatre, and broke the spell 
of Puritan austerity in social life. Hugh Blair became the 
great preacher of Edinburgh. Greatest of all, David Hume 
set forth a philosophy which made the temple of orthodoxy 
rock to its foundations. Though not himself a Churchman, 
he was the intimate friend of the Moderate leaders, and his 
philosophy was a natural product of a Moderate environment. 
Here at last the fundamental questions were squarely faced 
by a man who was not afraid to set forth his views or accept 
their conclusions. What had lurked as an uneasy suspicion 
in a thousand minds came forth to the light of day. How 
great a victory had been won might have been seen when a 
reply came from Thomas Reid, himself a minister of the 
Church. Here there was no attempt to call down fire from 
heaven upon the presumptuous infidel, or to take refuge from 
his heavy artillery behind ecclesiastical authority or super- 
natural revelation. Hume's teaching might be right or 
wrong: Reid’s reply might be conclusive or inadequate. 
These were small points compared to the great positive 
result which had been gained, that argument should be met 
by argument and not by ecclesiastical denunciation, and that 
religious and philosophical problems were to be solved, not 
by the timely intervention of a deus ex machina, still less by 
the free employment of anathemas, but only by the resolute 
and conscientious use of the reason and the judgment. The 
work done by Hume among the learned was done after a 
different fashion among the people by Burns, whose 
tremendous satires shattered the complacency of a vitu- 
perative fanaticism, and whose poetry revealed the grandeur 
and sacredness of a world stigmatised by the zealots as vile. 
When we observe how the tendencies of Scottish thought 
and feeling produced a Hume and a Burns, the wonder is, 
not that a movement .began in the Church to get rid of the 
Confession of Faith, but that, having begun, it was allowed 
to fade away and come to nothing. 

One reason for this was perhaps the lack of a leader. 
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Moderatism had its conservative wing, and most of its great 
Assembly leaders belonged to it. From the conservative 
school of Moderatism sprang, for example, Principal Hill, 
who made one of the few contributions of the Scottish 
Church to dogmatic theology; and no one reading his 
Lectures on Divinity would suspect him of being unneces- 
sarily restless under the yoke of the Confession. Another 
reason was that Moderatism was at last producing the in- 
evitable reaction. From about 1780 onwards, the talent of 
the Church is found more and more in an Evangelical party, 
marked by great religious fervour and dogmatic severity, and 
led by such men as Andrew Thomson and Thomas Chalmers. 
Its ascendancy was seen in 1881, when a unanimous vote 
deposed John Macleod Campbell. In 1848 the Evangelical 
party carried through the Disruption, and went out to form 
the Free Church. The fact that it was compelled to secede 
almost in the heyday of its vigour was perhaps a proof that, 
in spite of its power and energy, it had not the sure grip of 
the Scottish Church which Moderatism had in the day of its 
power. However that may be, the Free Church remained for 
thirty years the citadel of the hottest and most intolerant 
Evangelicalism. The Westminster Confession was believed 
and enforced to the letter; and this remained the condition of 
affairs until the Robertson Smith case fell like a thunderbolt 
upon the chosen home of orthodoxy. 

After the Disruption the Church of Scotland was in a sad 
plight. But she had secured one great advantage, which was 
almost sufficient compensation for all her troubles. The 
Moderates were free from Evangelical opposition, and might 
return to the point at which their development had been 
arrested. The new influences in thought and _ literature 
forced their way into the ecclesiastical enclosures, and in 
a very short period from the Disruption it was seen that 
the most vigorous school of thought in the Church of Scot- 
land was not likely to hold closely to Confessional doctrine. 
The deposition of Macleod Campbell was openly described as 
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a crime. His doctrines were freely preached, and other 
doctrines, still more foreign to the Confession, began to lift 
their voice in class-room and pulpit. Norman Macleod, 
Robert Lee, Robert Wallace, Principals Tulloch, Cunningham, 
Caird, and Story—these are but the outstanding names in a 
party which recalled the great days of the Moderates, and 
utterly changed the face of the Church of Scotland. On 
two occasions a conservative section sought to check the 


inroads of the new spirit. In the Greyfriars case (1866) the 


storm raged round a question of ritual; but the combatants 
understood that deeper issues were involved, and that they 
were engaged in a real trial of strength. In 1880 a band 
of liberal thinkers published the Scotch Sermons, which 
brought on a case in the General Assembly. The result was 
perfectly satisfactory to the ecclesiastical mind, which is 
always apt to fancy that the ingenious wording of a motion 
has an ultimate spiritual value; but it did not check the 
cause of progress for an instant. Since that time words have 
been freely spoken within and without the General Assembly 
which, at a date not so remote, would have moved some to 
pour forth vials of wrath. The Confession of Faith has been 
arraigned as if in its own home it must plead for mercy. 
The progressive school of Scottish Churchmanship has entirely 
vindicated its claims. There can no longer be any doubt that 
it is entitled to a place in the Church. It is not an intruder 
to be regarded with toleration; it is not even to be counted 
as a welcome guest; it claims and it has the rank of a child 
of the house. It goes further even than this. It maintains 
that one of the deductions from the history of the Scottish 
Church is that the progressive party, and not the party of 
rigid uniformity, represents the main stream of Scottish 
religious thought. Ecclesiastical repressiveness, however 
natural an instinct in Calvin or Knox, has no place in true 
Protestantism, and ought in these days to receive scant mercy. 
Comprehensiveness, not exclusiveness, must be the character- 
istic note of a national Church. Its principle of unity must 
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be sought in something deeper and more vital than a dogmatic 
symbol. Whatever settlement may be reached at last, the 
Church must proceed towards it on the assumption that 
parties of apparently divergent sympathies have equal rights 
within the fellowship of the Church. Room must certainly 
be found for those whose instincts are mainly conservative ; 
but room must also be found for inquiry, for advance, for 
readjustment of beliefs, for the free movements of the Spirit 
of ‘Truth. 

It is lawful in this connection to hark back to early days 
in order to show that a departure from the Westminster 
Confession involves no breach with the historic traditions of 
the Church. The mere fact that a change was made in 1647 
is itself a proof that the men of that day were not afraid to 
alter their standards, if an alteration seemed necessary and 
advisable. We have already mentioned their pointed allusion 
to the Confession of 1560; and if one of the most remarkable 
statements in that document means anything, it claims for 
the Church an inherent right and duty to alter its subordinate 


standards upon just cause shown, in order to bring them 
into closer harmony with Scripture. Says the Scottish 
Confession :— 


“We conjure you, that if any man will note in this our Confession any 
article or sentence repugnant to God’s Holy Word, that it would please him of 
his gentleness, for Christian charity’s sake, to admonish us of the same in 
writing; and we, upon our honour and fidelity, do promise him satisfaction 
from the Holy Scriptures, or due reformation of that which he shall prove to 
be amiss.” 


In most creeds and confessions the design seems to be to set 
up a barrier rather than to open a way, to check the free 
motions of the mind rather than to stimulate its energies. 
“Without doubt whosoever does not believe this shall perish 
everlastingly,” says the Athanasian creed. “Let him be 
anathema,” is the perpetual burden of Trent. To the Scottish 
Reformers it was given to show a better way. It is true 
that no instance is known in which they acknowledged them- 
selves in the wrong ; but men who had taken the bold step of 
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parting company with Rome might be pardoned if they were 
unable to do much more. It is true that they and their de- 
scendants were ready to persecute and condemn: but it is not 
so easy to outgrow habits of thought ingrained by many 
generations of Catholicism. Nevertheless, their great saying 
remains, a magnificent challenge to their successors to make 
full proof of their spiritual rights. To be the heirs of the 
Reformers means, not that we are to mumble their formulas 
for ever and to read twentieth-century interpretations into 
their phrases, but that we are to use the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven to unlock the doors of truth. The Church was 
never meant—and the Reformers had some understanding of 
this—to be the timid and reluctant slave of religious thought, 
following brave men at a great distance, but to go boldly 
forward as the leader and inspirer of thought, exhibiting by its 
sincerity and courage its title to be hailed as the “pillar and 
ground of the truth.” 

The fact is, the Westminster Confession has long ceased to 
express even approximately the living faith of the Church. 
That all honour should be paid to the memorial of a great 
period and the handiwork of a strong generation is admitted 
freely by all; but it is one thing to respect a monument, 
another to worship a fetish. It is impossible to suppose that, 
ifit were now brought forward for the first time, many would 
rise to press its adoption. Its real position is revealed by the 
fate which has befallen one of its most notable companions. 
For more than two centuries the Shorter Catechism was the 
great popular manual of religious instruction in home and 
church and school. At a recent date it was a common thing 
in pious households to spend the Sunday evenings over the 
Catechism ; to-day religious men, who were brought up in this 
way, leave their children untaught rather than fill their minds 
with the teaching of the Catechism. It is not long since the 
Catechism was taught in the enormous majority of the public 
schools: in how many is it now valued chiefly as a not too 
useful discipline for the memory? Even in many Sunday 
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schools the Catechism has disappeared. All this has come to 
pass within the memory of men still in their prime. Even the 
ecclesiastics are beginning to realise the situation. During the 
past year a committee, consisting of representatives of various 
Scottish Churches, has issued a new catechism for use in 
schools. Whatever be its positive value,—and it is not great, 
—the significant fact is that it has been issued. The Shorter 
Catechism and the Confession stand or fall together. If the 
one has lost its hold upon popular affection and respect, the 
other cannot long retain even the formal allegiance of the 
clergy. If the time has come for the euthanasia of the 
Catechism, it is a surer sign than almost anything else that 
the sands are running out for the Confession. In the very 
channels where the tide of Calvinism once ran with amazing 
and magnificent strength, it is now ebbing rapidly. Indeed, 
it would seem that there are only two options for the leaders 
of the Church: either to admit the facts frankly and put boldly 
out to sea, or by the continuance of the old methods of repres- 
sion to precipitate for Confessionalism a sudden and over- 
whelming catastrophe. 

What is wrong with the Confession? Simply this, that, 
being in entire harmony with the thought of its day, it is for 
that reason out of harmony with the thought of these days. 
It is said, not without some show of reason, that the prevailing 
ideas of our time are identical with the great ideas of Calvinism, 
though dressed in a scientific rather than a theological garb. 
Still, it is significant that the change of raiment has been made. 
Since the days of the Westminster Assembly changes too vast 
for easy description have taken place in world and Church. 
We look out on a different landscape ; we breathe a different 
atmosphere. Darwinism has revolutionised our mental habits. 
Travel and missionary effort have opened the long vistas of 
comparative religion. Philosophy has learned a new tongue 
since the days of Hume and Kant. Theology, once confined 
to one or two well-marked types, is now the most Protean of 
the sciences. An enormous mass of new knowledge has given 
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us a new Bible, which we read, not as an encyclopedia of 
proof-texts, edited in heaven, but as the most intensely human 
of all literatures. Above all, there is this great change: in the 
minds of the men who framed and accepted the Westminster 
Confession, it was almost a first principle in religious thought 
and life that God and man could come into contact only by a 
suspension of the laws of nature: we have been taught by the 
scientists to pull a wry face at the word “miracle.” To our 
fathers the keynote of religion was Revelation: to us it is 
Discovery. All these and many other things show how wide 
a gulf is fixed between the days of the Westminster Confession 
and the days of THe Hrpsert JourNAL. 

The great practical difficulty, of course, apart from questions 
of legislation and the like, is the matter of a substitute. In the 
present welter of theological opinions, how can any statement 
of doctrine be drawn out to express the mind of the Church ? 
Would it not be better to hold by the Confession, that, 
if we have not uniformity of belief, we may at least have 
uniformity of make-believe? Most, no doubt, would be 
content with the Nicene or the Apostles’ Creed; others 
would ask why a Hellenic excrescence on the Gospel is 
to be put in the place of the Gospel itself. Where much is 
doubtful, and much is confused, two things seem to be quite 
clear. One is that the Westminster Confession has passed 
its period of usefulness. The other is that, whatever issue 
be found, the Church must recover and assert its right to 
freedom of speech and thought. This does not mean, as many 
of the orthodox fear, that the Church would be tossed about 
with every wind of doctrine: the Church of Scotland works 
far too slowly for that. Orthodoxy often denies the claim 
for liberty on the plea that the door is thus opened for per- 
hicious heresy. It might be replied that nothing parallel to 
this has happened in the domains of science and philosophy. 
But let us grant, for the sake of argument, that there is such 
athing as a pernicious heresy. Let it be granted that it is 
possible for the eternal interests of humanity to hang on an 
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intricate problem of metaphysics or a recondite historical 
investigation. The question still suggests itself, Is the 
Catholic faith such a weakling that it cannot take care of 
itself on the battlefield of thought? Is it safe only when 
doubly and trebly surrounded with ramparts of creeds and 
legal documents? The long story of Christian doctrine 
teaches that no creed or law-book can hinder the march of 
thought, that every weapon of persecution and intolerance 
has only rebounded on those who employed it, and that the 
only path of safety and progress is the path of truth and 
freedom. We make no suggestion as to the ultimate solu- 
tion in the Scottish Church. But is it a vain thing to hope 
that one branch of the Church has at last learned the lesson 
taught by centuries of ecclesiasticism? Is the cry for freedom 
never to be heard? We are entitled to claim that the Church 
shall in the end put herself in a position where it will be 
impossible to repeat the folly of the ecclesiastics who perse- 
cuted Galileo or burned Huss, who executed Aikenhead and 
deposed Macleod Campbell. Romanism confines Divine 
Truth to an ecclesiastical organisation. The Reformers con- 
fined it to a set form of words. The new Protestantism 
denies utterly the right of Church or creed to set limits to 
the liberty of the sons of God. It asks for faith, not for belief, 
for moral enthusiasm rather than for intellectual assent, for 
a kindled imagination and a living hope in place of correct 
phraseology and wire-drawn definitions. From Christianity it 
appeals to the personality of Christ. Never had a Church a 
more magnificent opportunity than the Church of Scotland 
has at present of emancipating its people by one brave act 
from the mephitic influences of rigid Confessionalism, and 
standing forth as the herald of liberty, with reliance only on 
_ “faith beyond the forms of faith” and on the purifying and 
inspiring power of the eternal Spirit of Truth. 

Unfortunately, another path has been chosen. ill that 

is possible under the statute is the alteration of the formula 

and with this in the meantime some are marvellously content 
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orical | After much discussion the following form of words was at last 


; the § hammered out :— 
ire of “T hereby subscribe the Confession of Faith, the public and avowed Con- 
when § fession of this Church, approven by former General Assemblies as most agree- 
s and § #le to the Word of God, and ratified by Parliament in the year 1690, declaring 


aia that I believe the reformed faith therein set forth, to which I will adhere.” 


rch of § This is almost as bad a formula as could be desired. It is 
erance § simply the old formula in slightly different garb, without the 
at the § historical associations that have gathered round it. The old 
h and § formula could after all be read, as a civil statute can be read, in 
. solu- § the light of a long series of judicial decisions. If the state- 
» hope f ment be allowed, it could also be read in the light of cases 
lesson § that were never brought and decisions that were never made. 
eedom § Simson was censured, Macleod Campbell was deposed: these 
‘hurch § are historical facts. Norman Macleod, John Caird, John 
vill be § Service were never even brought to trial: these also are 
perse-§f historical facts. Robinson of Kilmun was driven forth: 
ad and Story, when he uttered burning words against the Confession 
Divine § on the floor of the Assembly, was applauded to the echo. If 
rs con-§f it is still required that the Church shall bind herself to a Con- 
antism § fession which is no longer the statement of her living faith, 
mits tof there can be no objection to reading the formula in the light 
- belief, § of such facts as these. But the new formula has no such 
ent, forg associations. Is it to be interpreted strictly? Or is it to be a 
correct§ mere form? When it speaks of the Reformed Faith, does it 
anity it} speak of Calvinism as opposed to Lutheranism or Anglicanism, 
hurch af or does it speak of Protestantism as against Catholicism? Is 
cotland§ the new document to bind us to every jot and tittle of the Con- 
ave act] fession? If not, why does it not say so¢ What are those 
sm, and§ Major or more essential doctrines from which dissent is not 
only ong permissible? What are those minor doctrines which a man 
ing andj may hold or not as he pleases? Is the doctrine of election a 

major or a minor doctrine? If major, is the Church seriously 
All that§ asked to preach a doctrine that no one will accept in the form 
formulag Which it bears in the Confession of Faith? If minor, what 


content@manner of formula is this, which allows a man to accept a 
Vor. VI.—No. 4. 56 
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Confession, while denying its central idea? In fact, the more 
we examine the formula, the more we find ourselves in an 
intellectual maze; and the only conclusion is that here we 
have the latest instance of Protestant scholasticism, from 
whose dreary and meaningless teaching we may well pray to 
be delivered. It is well for the Church that so many of the 
Presbyteries have thrown the new formula out. 

One thing is absolutely certain. No formula will check 
the movement of thought. The experience of the Church of 
Scotland runs parallel with the experience of the United Free 
Church, and, for that matter, of all Protestantism. We seem 
to be rapidly approaching an epoch—if indeed it has not already 
opened—when men will seek the unity of Christendom not in 
the details of an organisation, still less in the phraseology of 
a confession, but in freedom of inquiry and strenuousness of 
Christian service. The Church can live only by the exercise 
of the liberty which is her birthright. To stifle the cry for 
freedom, to bind the conscience by inelastic formulas, can have 
only one result in the Scottish Church. It will hasten a 
movement, not for an amended formula, but for the rejection 
of the Confession of Faith. ‘This has to come some day, we 
have no doubt. But, if it were demanded at present, it 
could be granted only by the repeal of the Act of 1690: and 
what that means in the present state of Scotland it is not 


necessary to set forth here.’ 
A. J. CAMPBELL. 


Lerwick, SHETLAND, 


1 The above article was in type before the Assembly met in May ; but its 
main contention is not affected by the decision of the Assembly. The real 
problem is the whole relation between the Church and a Confession which 
lies far astern of her life and thought ; and tinkering at a formula, or deliber- 
ating in what way it will be best to set about tinkering, is of no final value 
at all. 
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THE BURDEN OF LANGUAGE 
IN RELIGION, AND AUTHORITY AS 
THE MEANS OF RELEASE: 


A CATHOLIC STUDY. 


W. J. WILLIAMS. 


THE problem that is set us by the word religion may be said 
to be, How best a man may put himself into relation with 
what is called God and worshipped? The history of religion 
may be considered as the history of man’s attempt to do this 


in full accordance with the demands and necessities of his 
nature and from the greatest depth of his being. And this 
attempt he has made in two ways: on the one hand, through 
historical and social religions, and on the other, as far as 
possible, by personal initiative and through personal experi- 
ence and on personal judgment. And sometimes he has 
attempted to unite both methods for the attainment of his end. 

Now all will allow what the special difficulties incidental 
to these methods are. Institutional and social religions have 
had a tendency to regard man’s relation to God as something 
once for all revealed in such a sense as to be fixed and final, 
and to leave no room for further progress or personal 
initiative. The danger of the individualistic method, on the 
other hand, has been that it has had a tendency to encourage 
fanaticism or eccentricity and has induced him that follows it 
to fall either into such agnosticism as not to be able to start 


on any religion at all, or into such dogmatism as to isolate him 
888 
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from the rest of men and incur the loss, in his religion, which J con 
follows from isolation. In other words, authority, at its worst, end. 
destroys personal religion altogether, or turns it into mere to b 
superstition ; individualistic religion, at its worst, falls into him 
scepticism or fanaticism, according to the temperament of the J ther 
man who is making the attempt. In both cases it is personality § purc 
which suffers, and suffers in a manner which may externally § tion, 
appear very much the same. The individualistic thinker may § uc 
despair of all beginnings, and so fail to make up his mind to § that 
start in any religious direction at all; the superstitious man ff pot - 
considers that a beginning has been made for him, and there- § ques 
fore fails to make a beginning for himself. den 
The question with which I shall deal in this paper is not impo 
whether there is a God or what God is, for those questions are com 
too large for immediate discussion. Nor do I inquire whether§ 
there is such a thing as religion—for that is a historical fact § kind. 
which needs no discussion—but only, how best man may deal long 
with religion and what is the best attitude to take with regard ff ome 
to it. For this is a question in which all men, late or soon, § cours; 
inevitably take a part. It is thus that I interpret Pascal’s§ esent 
saying, “This is a game in which all must play.” For when§ canno 
Voltaire answers that he does not see the necessity, what § so jt j 
he does not see, in fact, is the point of the remark. Our] Jt has 
part in the game is the attitude we adopt with regard to thougl 
religion; and an attitude of contempt, of indifference, of being. 
refusal to play, is as much a part of the game as any otherf yet it 
attitude. ‘The question then, as to what attitude man is toflcumbe 
assume with regard to religion, is a question which manfour fee 
always answers at last, even though he answers it by silence.fision, 
The necessity of answering it is a burden which is laid uponf{hefore. 
us whether we will or no. It is one of the common burdens§foy jn] 
of mankind, whether men will bear it onwards or stand stil bearing 
with it. It is a burden from which we cannot escape, andj J) ] 
there is no longer any question whether we can lay it aside feeling | 
but only how best we may bear it. ourselv. 
Many and manifold indeed are the burdens which man i¢the gres 
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rhich | compelled to bear from the days of his youth even until the 
yorst, J end. Some of these are a part of his very being, and he begins 
mere § to bear them as soon as he begins to live ; others are laid upon 
into | him, one by one, as he goes forth into life, and the more of 
f the | them he bears, the more of a man he is. But there is one 
ality § burden especially characteristic of man, in his present condi- 
mally § tion, a burden which is handed on from man to man, very 
‘may § much as the burden of traditional religion is handed on, and 
nd to§ that is the burden of language. By calling it a burden I do 
; man F not mean that it is nothing else, any more than by calling the 
there- § question about religion a burden I mean that it is nothing 
else. I only mean that, in the first place, it is something 
is not imposed upon man from without and something which he is 
ns are § compelled to bear. 
hether Language, then, like religion, is a burden which all man- 
al fact f kind are obliged to bear. Like religion, it comes to us by a 
y dealfilong tradition from without; and like religion it calls forth 
regard § some inevitable response from within. We cannot hold inter- 
* soon, # course with others unless we use it, and therefore it is of 
ascal’s f essential importance to our practical and external life. We 
+ when § cannot properly be said to think for ourselves without it, and 
, What] so it is of essential importance to our internal and mental life. 
Our} lt has had a part in the formation of all the instruments of our 
ard tofthought, and stands at the very fountain of our intellectual 
nce, Offbeing. It is a burden that is imposed upon our thought, and 
y otherfyet it is the very condition of our thinking. It is a crude and 
n is tofcumbersome load to the swift action and lightning rapidity of 
th manfour feelings, yet it is the only satisfying mode of their expres- 
silence.fsion. For we have feeling and even a sort of inchoate thought 
id uponfbefore we think in language, and feeling, and what may pass 
burdens§ifor inchoate religion, before we consciously take any part in 
ind stillftearing the common burden of religion. 
pe, andl §=In language every word is revelation of our thought and 
it asidegfeeling to others, and of the thought and feeling of others to 
ourselves, and of our thought and feeling to ourselves. And 
h man ithe greatest language is that which best reveals our own per- 
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sonality to others, the personality of others to ourselves, and | the 1 
lastly, ourselves to ourselves. But, for this purpose, and in f beco 
order that this revelation may be truly made and for excellence § of le 
in language or what is called style, we are obliged to be con- J expr 
tinually reconciling two quite opposite things, and our success J be w 
in all speech must depend upon our success in this reconcilia- § lang 
tion. In order to express any thought or desire at all, we are § of la 
obliged to reconcile the normal and the personal, the conven- § with 
tional and the original, the traditional and the particular, the § out « 
great tradition of language and the special necessities of our § be w 
thought. N 
But for any great success in language we have to keep § betw 
reconciling these opposites in a supreme degree. We must be § lies fe 
sufficiently normal in style to be clear, but so personal as to ff is tha 
be original. In order that style should be great, it must be ff to the 
intensely characteristic without being eccentric, original with- § throu 
out becoming grotesque, of our own race and time, and even § well 
province, without becoming provincial, and yet of universal f religic 
significance without falling into cosmopolitan indistinction. ff as a u 
In other words, we find that in order to deal in the best way § the w 
possible with the burden of language, we are compelled tof perfec 
illustrate the two great sayings, “ Bear ye one another'’s§ Mover 
burdens,” and “ Every man shall bear his own burden.” fullest 
I have taken the great tradition of human language as af expres 
parallel to the great religious tradition, in order that we may§ perfec’ 
find, from considering how we actually deal with language,§ W. 
whether we may not gain a hint how best to deal with religion§ ness a 
and man’s relation to God. In language we have a practicalff this fre 
adjustment of those opposites which we meet with again ingMess ar 
religion. Law and freedom, tradition and the individual,gness of 
authority and private judgment, the cosmopolitan and thea unit 
truly universal, the universal and the national, the universalfjcan ne 
and the particular, all these opposites find some kind oj part, 
practical reconciliation and adjustment in every great literaryg his race 
achievement that has ever yet been considered, in the highest ¢asting 
sense, classical and permanent. As in the case of languagegthe idi 
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and | the truest freedom, that is, the fullest expression of personality, 
d in | becomes possible, not by going outside the laws and tradition 
lence § of language, but by finding the best and strictest tradition and 
con- | expressing ourselves from within that; so it may turn out to 
ecess | be with the tradition of religion. As, again, the tradition of 
cilia- § language is both from within and from without, and the future 
e are § of language is ever begotten by the mingling of personality 
nven- § with tradition at its fullest and richest, the deep that is with- 
r, the § out calling unto the deep that is within, so it may turn out to 
f our § be with religion. 
Nor is this all: for there is a cause for this resemblance 
keep §f between the traditions of language and religion, and this cause 
ist be lies far deeper than the results. The cause of the resemblance 
as to is that the process and evolution of language has a similar end 
ist bef to the process and evolution of religion in the world, and, as 
with- § through language man gains self-consciousness for himself as 
1 even well as self-expression as a unit in humanity, so through 
iversal § religion he is attempting to gain self-consciousness for humanity 
iction. @ aS a unit in the universe-—that is, his relation to the order of 
st way the universe, and so his relation to God. This would bejthat 
led to perfect law of liberty which changes not, but is the law of all 
other's§ movement. Gaining by strictest obedience to tradition the 
fullest expression of his personality, man would gain full self- 
fe as a expression for his race, and attain to that service which is 
re may perfect freedom, and that obedience which is to reign. 
ruage, When the individual has gained for himself full conscious- 
-eligionl§ ness and full self-expression, he has gained freedom, and in 
racticalf{ this freedom is his true relation to God. But full conscious- 
gain ing ness and full self-expression imply, in the first place, conscious- 
ness of his relation to his race and consciousness of his race as 
aunit in the universe. The spiritual freedom of the individual 
niversalgcan never be complete until the race also, of which he forms 
kind ofa part, is spiritually free. In strict and conscious relation with 
literaryg his race must he labour, then, if he would himself be free, not 
highest casting aside in religion, any more than he does in language, 
nguage the idiom, the tradition, the authority in which religion has 
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hitherto expressed itself, but giving all these (if it be possible) 
a deeper meaning and a wider scope and a truer vitality. 
For the deeper meaning (if it be truly deep) will be but the 
true meaning of his race; the wider scope, the scope his 
ancestors had been looking to; the truer vitality but the 
fuller realisation of their desire. In him, then, will his race 
find fuller consciousness and fuller self-expression, and he 
both his own freedom and that of his people. 

But the immediate and primary value of language is not 
that it gives full expression to personality or makes the 
revelations we have described or solves any problems. Its 
primary value consists in presenting the problems to be solved, 
and in being the medium through which their solution becomes 
possible. 

And so we come at once into contact with what seems a 
fundamental difference between the tradition of language and 
the tradition of religion. Religion usually comes to us not as 
the medium through which a problem is to be solved or a full 
expression of personality becomes possible, but as the final 
solution of a problem, and a means of limiting personality ; as 
if it said to speculation and to thought: “Thus far shalt thou 
come and no further”; as if it set limits to all advance and 
was itself the first and last revelation—a revelation once 
delivered to certain saints. So that if we do not find the 
solution satisfactory or the revelation final, or the saints 
trustworthy, we naturally consider we can bear no part in 
the religion. In this manner the very notion of a religious 
revelation seems to take away all significance from the parallel 
between language and religion. ‘Traditional religion is repre- 
sented, not as a medium through which the solution of a 
problem becomes possible, but as if it cut the Gordian knot 
and as if it prevented every attempt to solve the mystery of 
life both by limiting all human faculty and presumptuously 
insisting on a mystery of its own. 

But this representation of the claims of religion, though 
often made both by its friends and its enemies, we have come 
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slowly to perceive to be historically and fundamentally false. 
The modern reading of history shows us, ever more clearly, 
that if we look at any great human movement and find an 
absolute finality in it, the fault lies with us rather than with 
the movement. And this kind of error is deeper and more 
fatal in regard to Christianity than in regard to any other 
expression of the human spirit. 

The beginning of an opposite conception is to be found not 
only in Tertullian as a Montanist, in Origen and in St 
Augustine, but in the greatest dogmatists that ever lived, in 
the Schoolmen. Their error was not that they denied any 
kind of progress (for their position compelled them to recog- 
nise its necessity), but that they thought they had sutticiently 
described the laws in accordance with which progress must 
be made; not that they forbade speculation, but that they 
insisted on speculating only in one way. And when we 
consider the conception that the Fathers and the School- 
men after them formed of the Revelation itself, which 
they all declare to be final and once for all delivered to 
the Saints, not only does St Augustine declare it to be in 
itself progressive, but the liberty given to interpretation by 
the mystical meaning and all the seven different ways in 
which a text can be explained, reduced finality to some- 
thing very like what all might now admit—the kind of finality 
which denies that the same event can happen twice, and 
affirms that some of the laws of man’s spiritual development 
were, once for all, discovered by Christianity. Indeed it has 
been truly said that, on the speculative side, traditional Christi- 
anity gave to Aristotle and Plotinus an authority equal to the 
Gospel ; and on the institutional side, to Roman law and the 
Imperial idea an authority which seems scarcely in accordance 
with the Gospel. In both respects, far from making the 
Gospel final, the Church may be said, much more plausibly, 
to contradict the spirit of the Gospel. 

The fact, however, surely is that Christianity is not, in the 
first place, a dogmatic or speculative solution of all the prob- 
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lems of government and speculation, but a liberating spirit— 
a spirit that liberates all true and vigorous personality whether 
it expresses itself in Roman law or in Greek speculation ; and 
the very idea of the Kingdom of Christ must be expressed in 
accordance with all human aspiration (beginning at the plainest 
perhaps in the crudest form) till it finds, at last, the form that 
fits it best and makes it free. Thus, in Christianity, man has 
been on his way to find his true relation to God, but does not 
really conceive himself to have found it, but only to have found 
the way. Christianity, then, is not really regarded, even by 
the Church or in dogma, as a solution of the problem, but as a 
medium through which the solution of a problem becomes 
possible, and as the highest and deepest expression of the 
problem to be solved. 

Christianity is a revelation of man to himself, reaching its 
climax in the person of Jesus Christ, and not, in the first place, 
a final and absolute revelation of God: a statement of man’s 
consciousness with regard to his relation to God, ever becoming 
fuller and deeper and expressing itself under ever new aspects 
(both deep and superficial), and not, in the first place, a 
statement of God’s relation to man. 

To what an extent criticism has contributed to this con- 
ception of Revelation, both in the Old Testament and in the 
New, it is hardly necessary for me to say. But if we look at 
the Old Testament for a moment, we shall find on the face of 
it that the relation of man toward God is not considered as a 
thing finally revealed from on high. ‘Can man by searching 
find out God?” is a sentence which may be found in the 
same varied literature of revelation in which it is said, “‘ Seek 
me early and ye shall find me.” “Is it anything to the Lord 
that thou art righteous?” is a question which occurs amid 
the sacred writings which, in so many places, declare that by 
righteousness man pleases God. 

And, in the deep religious experience herein revealed, 
there seems, at first, quite as much reason for despair as for 
hope, and no writings in the world express these alternate 
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passions of man with a more relentless vigour. “Spare me a 
little before I go hence and be no more seen,” and “ Where- 
fore hast thou made all men for nought?” are words which 
occur in the same sacred writings which say, “Though I fall 
I shall not be cast away, for the Lord upholdeth me with his 
hand.” ‘TI am a stranger with thee and a sojourner, as all my 
fathers were,” says one. “The Lord is very near thee, even 
in thy heart and in thy mind,” says another. But such 
quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. Here, then, 
there is no revelation of an absolute and final attitude towards 
God or of one kind of religious consciousness alone, but a 
revelation of the ever-changing consciousness experienced by 
humanity—a revelation of its ancient despair as well as of its 
age-long hope. And so it is, as is well known with religious 
writers since the New Testament. “Verily thou art a God 
that hidest thyself ”—quotes Pascal at one time. “Surely I 
have known Him that I have believed,” at another. 

If, then, the Christian religion has not been held to be 
absolute and final quite in the sense it is supposed to have 
been ; if, on the whole, it is but claimed for it that it has dis- 
covered some of the main laws of development and is the 
medium through which that development may best be made 
and the religious consciousness of man be expressed,—the 
parallel between language and religion, for our immediate and 
practical purpose, holds good, and we may regard one tradition 
very much in the same way as we regard the other. 

But it is said that even if this be true of the tradition of 
Christianity taken thus loosely, as it is found in the changing 
words and minds of individuals, this cannot at any rate be pre- 
tended of religious authority, least of all of institutional 
Christianity. Here, it is said, teaching has been changed into 
law, and poetry into dogma; and from using the institutional 
part of the Christian tradition, we are prevented by the in- 
stitution itself, whatever form the institution takes. 

Now, I answer: Institutions were made for man, and not 
man for institutions; authority was made for man, and not 
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man for authority ; dogma was made for man, and not man for 
dogma. I do not attempt to advocate any inherent rights of 
authority ; I insist upon its necessity to man ; as, on the other 
hand, in the presence of authority, I do not advocate the 
rights of conscience, but insist upon the necessity of conscience 
to any religion whatever. Now the necessity of authority to 
us, if we are to gain for humanity its full religious conscious- 
ness and so its true relation to God, consists in the fact that 
authority alone puts us into conscious and living contact with 
the continuous religious tradition. I have said that, in 
language, if we are to gain full expression, we are compelled 
to be ever reconciling the normal and the personal, and that, to 
gain freedom, we must begin with the strictest obedience to its 
tradition. But authority is the only means by which we can 
get conscious contact with the tradition of religion ; and there- 
fore, even if it seems but to hinder progress and to draw us 
backward, it does but hinder and draw us back on behalf of 
religious tradition by going into the grounds of which alone, 
and not by going outside it (any more than, in the case of 
language, we can go outside the laws of it), we can gain for 
ourselves and for humanity the full and free expression of 
our place as a unit in the universe. Authority is, and cannot 
help being, an expression of the normal, the conventional, and 
the general in religion ; and some such expression is a necessity 
for us, if we are ever to gain for ourselves that kind of freedom 
—the only real freedom—which comes by a struggle with the 
obstacles to it. There is no other kind of freedom, either for 
institutions, for individuals, or for the human race. To go out 
into the desert or back to the noble savage is not to gain 
freedom for the institutions or the nation, from which we 
escape, nor is it to gain freedom for ourselves. Only by 
working from within the law as it is, do we come, whether as 
nations or as individuals, to stand above the law. 

And if authority seeks to impose some superstition upon 
us, either in opposition to patent facts, or what we cannot but 
know to be the deeper spirit in that consciousness, we have 
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the necessity of our conscience as units in that consciousness 
to proclaim aloud the deeper meaning of the superstition—and 
by that deeper meaning we must abide, come of it what may. 
Only, then, by putting ourselves into direct contact with what 
man has already conceived to be his relation to God, can we 
gain for ourselves the best attitude and relation to all that we 
call God and worship. Only by taking up the common burden 
of religion in humanity where it is largest can we be enabled 
to bear what is truly our own burden or lighten the burden 
for the rest of mankind. 

For it is only in what is called authority that we can find 
the ground in which the struggle between past and present, 
between authority and the individual, between the general and 
the particular, between the normal and the personal, is carried 
out to the utmost point. It is only thus that we can make 
ourselves directly conscious of the great human consciousness, 
and only thus that we can add to that consciousness in such 
sense as to gain for it full and true expression and the liberty 
of the Sons of God. For even if the religious consciousness 
of a large part of the human race be but superstition, yet still 
itis the race to which we belong; and as it never can gain 
freedom without us, so we cannot gain the true depth of our 
own nature without it. It is the parent of our whole spiritual, 
religious, and intellectual life, and even though it be filled with 
superstition—superstition, as Thackeray puts it, often represents 
the deepest part of man’s nature. 

Thus only can we, as a race, slowly discover or surely 
approach our true relation to all that is called God and 
worshipped. Authority, I repeat, was made for the sake of 
man, and not man for the sake of authority; and therefore 
only on its necessity and use to man can any argument in its 
favour be founded. Why, then, and in what sense is it useful 
or necessary to man in his religion? For the same reason that 
the authority of tradition is useful or necessary to man in 
language. Because it is only by contact with the strongest 
aud fullest expression of the normal that the personal comes to 
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perfection. Because it is not by any kind of isolation or 
retreat from the great streams of human feeling in religion, 
that personality comes to full expression or can attain its true 
freedom. Because it is not by contempt even for the conven- 
tional, that we best overcome, both for ourselves and for 
others, the paralysis of convention. Because the individual 
can only become a free person when he has realised himself as 
a unit in a greater whole; and institutions can only become 
free when they become consciously representative of the great 
mass and variety of free persons within them. 

I say, then, that it is necessary both for us as individuals, 
and for the race to which we belong, that we should bear the 
burden where it is heaviest, join the struggle where it is 
hottest, and claim the use of authority for humanity where 
authority seems most to claim to use humanity for ends of 
its own. 

And for this purpose, no isolated, no individualistic re- 
ligion, nay, not even Christianity itself in its largest and 
deepest form, is sufficient—but a religion which is ever con- 
sciously and avowedly attempting to realise universality as its 
true end, how little soever it may at any moment have 
succeeded ; a religion, therefore, which in its idea excludes 
neither ancient religion nor modern thought, neither Greek 
speculation nor Roman law, neither dogmatic nor undogmatic 
expressions of the religious spirit, and consequently a religion 
which does not exclude the institutional, historic, social, and 
authoritative expression of that spirit—if only that religion be 
used by us as our servant to gain for humanity its true relation 
towards God and not as our master to hide that relation 
from us. 


W. J. WILLIAMS. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


THE UNIVERSE AS PHILOSOPHER. THE ALCHEMY 
OF THOUGHT. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1907, January 1908.) 


ConsIDERING these articles separately, God is the theme of the first ; the 
second treats of human attempts to construct a theory of the universe. 
Blending the two together, the argument, which assumes the truth of 
monism, maintains that God, the Whole, thinks of Himself in the thoughts 
of human philosophers. The old saying, that we think God’s thoughts 
after Him, is ignored, and in its stead we find the theory that men’s 
thinking is God’s thinking of Himself. Let me try to illustrate the view 
offered to us, by imagining the universe as one continuous, unbroken, 
endless web woven by innumerable tiny spiders, each fashioning from 
within himself his little web without concert with his neighbours: never- 
theless all the small webs join together and make the one vast web. In 
this picture we do not descry a colossal spider, spinning from his internal 
substance an infinite web of which the little webs are portions. If we did, 
monism would be excluded: there would be two universes, and no interpre- 
tation of their relation to each other: indeed, the assumption that either 
of the two is conscious of the existence of the other would be unjustifiable. 
Adhering to the monistic view that the actually existing thoughts of 
human minds are God’s thoughts, and that He has no other thoughts than 
these, a critic might object that the theory has no room for the concept of 
God; that, in fact, it is bald atheism. The author's belief is diametrically 
opposed to this. According to his conception of the tendency of his 
argument, it leads up to, and finds its highest expression in, religion. The 
only objection to which he feels the need of replying is the awkward fact 
that human philosophies contradict each other. 

Looking now at the argument of the first article by itself, its main 





thesis seems to be incontrovertible: interpretations of the universe are 
existing elements in the universe, and the true interpretation must account 
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for their presence in it. These diverse interpretations by human intellects 
are actual phenomena which demand explanation as imperatively as suns 
and planets, trees and animals, houses and books, motor cars and electric 
trams, demand it. So far we must agree with the author. But what is 
his explanation? I cannot discover that he so much as attempts to give 
one. He blames others for their failure to perceive that an explanation is 
wanted ; and finds fault with the dualism of possession and being. But 
he does not indicate any ground or reason for the interpretations. Yet to 
common sense and in religion, an adequate explanation is ready to hand, 
Men first of all interpret to the best of their ability the portions of their 
experience which involve pleasure and pain ; they learn how to get food, 
and escape dangers. Since we can never tell exactly what is coming next, 
it is natural and reasonable to observe and try to understand everything 
that presents itself to us. So by degrees arts and sciences, ethics and 
religions, are evolved, and are still in process of evolution. This is nota 
philosophical interpretation ; but then, the vital point is just this, that all 
the philosophies, ancient and modern, are equally destitute of an interpre- 
tation. The use and value of philosophising do not appear in any positive 
acquisitions of knowledge, but in the conviction it produces that the finite 
mind of man is incapable of comprehending the universe. 

The second article seems to evade the difficulty in the presence of which 
the first stops short. How can contradictory interpretations be God's 
thoughts? Instead of getting some attempt to answer the question, or to 
show that it is a question which ought not to be put, the author diverts 
our attention to another matter, most important and instructive indeed, 
but which leaves the opposing philosophies just where they were before. 
Human thinking, says the author, has an active energy which transforms 
the objects it interprets. This is true in some cases and to some extent; 
but it is true relatively, not absolutely. ‘To say that a man’s interpreta- 
tion of his world makes it what it is, overshoots the mark. It suffices to 
say that by a right interpretation of our environment we may learn how in 
some cases to adapt ourselves to it, or it to ourselves. More important 
still is the fact that we ourselves are not rigid, cast-iron things, but can, by 
right appreciation of facts, external and internal, correct and develop our 
own moral character. This is the author’s own selected illustration to 
support his theory. It makes an immense difference whether a man 
regards the world as a blind mechanism totally unconscious of what is and 
happens, or as the work of an omniscient and benevolent Deity. And 
every sane mind recognises that man contributes to the formation of his 
own character, and also of his relations to his fellows, and to the whole 
universe, by his wise or foolish, right or wrong, choices. These are 
commonplaces of morality and religion, but what have they to do with 
philosophy? Philosophy originally meant the love of wisdom, which is 
the love of virtue; and in that sense it is a synonym for religion. But 
philosophy in the technical meaning of an intellectual endeavour to inter 
pret the Whole of Being is not affected by its diverse interpretations: it 
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remains now what it always was and will be, an ineffectual endeavour, a 
Sisyphus ever rolling the stone uphill, never reaching the top. Philosophy 
is not interpretation. 

Only in one way, which John Stuart Mill and others seemed disposed to 
follow, can this theory of the interpretation creating the universe lead to a 
positive result. We may erase from our notion of God, eternity, omnis- 
cience, omnipotence, moral perfection, and conceive Him as a finite Being, 
greater than man, but in nature like man, learning by experience, by trial 
and error, undergoing a process of evolution, the end of which even He 
does not foresee. To Mill this concept was an appeal to human beings to 
aid the Divine Being in the evolution of His world. There are obvious 
objections to this view. The finite Deity requires to be accounted for. 
Being finite, He must have had a beginning. He could not be the First 
Being, because He is the interpreter; which presupposes something to be 
interpreted. But the world being created by the creative interpretation, 
could not exist before the interpretation. If men existed first, the danger 
of falling into atheism reappears. The hypothesis of a finite Deity seems 
to have nothing to recommend it. 

The Christian interpretation, like all the other interpretations, must be 
accounted for by the true interpretation. Its conception of God accounts 
for the whole universe, except the evil, physical and moral, which exists 
therein. This tremendous exception the Christian consciousness meets 
with its confession of the incomprehensibility of the Deity by finite 
intellects. This incomprehensibility is not a positive attribute of the 
Deity, who surely must be conceived as perfectly comprehending Him- 
self: it is an acknowledgment by man of his impotence to conceive the 
Absolute Being. 


F. Srorrs Turner. 
East GRINSTEAD, 





KNOWLEDGE AND FAITH. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1908, p. 515.) 


I. 


“I po not think that any religion which ought properly to be called 
Christian can adequately represent the attitude of an intelligent and 
candid modern man.” ‘This sentence in the preface of Mr Dickinson’s 
article at once arouses a suspicion of prejudice. Such a judgment passed 
upon men of the stamp of Professor Adams Brown, and many others who 
find an explanation of the final moral and spiritual purpose of humanity, 
and even of the universe, not in what is “exceptional and abnormal” in 
Jesus Christ, but in what is most congruous with the self-evidencing divine 
intention, is hasty if not harsh. With Mr Dickinson’s valuation of 
Positivism I can easily agree. But not so with what he has to say about 
Vor. VI.—No. 4. 57 
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Christianity. It is evident from the general trend of his remarks that he 
estimates Christianity by reference to the doctrinal or dogmatic tenets of 
“Roman Catholic or Anglican theology.” But these are not the only 
theologies that are worthy the name of Christian. Mr Dickinson is 
surely aware that Christian theologians differ widely about the idea of 
Creation, to which he refers. And those of them who have been influenced 
especially by Hegel find no difficulty in substituting “ process” for 
“creation,” nor any great difficulty in reconciling the idea of immanence 
with the Incarnation. On the contrary, it appears to some that the 
Incarnation is one of the reasonable results of the immanential process, 
and that what seemed to be exceptional and abnormal, from the point of 
view of the older theology, has been placed in a new softening light, 
through the rise of more modern conceptions of the relation of God to 
the universe. Surely it is incorrect to say that Christianity has no 
answer but an absurd one to give to questions concerning man’s place in 
the cosmos, and the goal of the cosmos itself, in view of the fact that 
natural evolution, in the opinion of many devout and learned interpreters 
of Scripture, who are far from being obscurantists, is supplemented and 
carried up to its highest possible achievement in the great purpose of 
Christ as set forth, say, in the Fourth Gospel, and in many places by 
St Paul. 

Turning from cosmology to ethics, Mr Dickinson informs us that “ the 
essence of Christianity is to dwell upon the idea of sin.” It is extremely 
doubtful if any system of Christian theology, let alone Christianity, can be 
so defined. Augustinianism and its cognates made much of sin; but we 
must decline to identify either Augustine or Calvin with Christ, in their 


view of sin. The fact is that Christ said something about sin, as every | 


serious moral teacher must. But surely Mr Dickinson does not require to 
be reminded that Christ said much more about righteousness, and love, and 
life, than about sin. In view of our Lord’s teaching about the Fatherhood 
of God, the development of a new Kingdom, the fulfilling of the Law, and, 
in the Fourth Gospel, about the development of the spiritual side of 
humanity, it will be sufficient meanwhile simply to assert that it is not the 
essence of Christianity to dwell upon sin. The purpose of Christianity is 
to lead men to repentance, as a stage in the process of up-building a new life 
of grace and power. But in this matter Mr Dickinson has been misled by 
the seductive habit of textual quotation, not from the Scripture, but from 
the Anglican Prayer Book—an admirable book in many ways, but a very 
insufficient manual of theology. Equally misleading are those strictures 
which Mr Dickinson passes upon the supposed Christian view of man’s 
weakness. But who can doubt that human weakness is a fact? Christi- 
anity does not maintain that man has absolutely no strength. It maintains 
that his strength is insufficient. And in so doing Christianity is true not 
only to the most patent facts of human nature, but is true also to the 
great analogies by which the world itself is indebted to the providential 
support of those cosmic forces that make it, and keep it what it is, that 
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only Mr Dickinson’s contention, I maintain that the Pauline idea of grace, and 
on 1s § the Johannine one of a gift of life through the spirit of Christ, are simply 
lea of §f in line with the analogy of all life and its sustenance, so far as we know it 
enced | in the world around us. 

” for But does not Mr Dickinson give away his case when he allows that 
mence @ man needs a mythology to carry him on? After all, he is to take courage 
ut the Bf from the supposition that in fighting evil he is helping to realise a cosmic 
rocess, @ intention, and to trust “ that somehow good will be the final goal of ill.” 
int of Such is to be the first sustaining element in the new mythology. But 
light, J what about the goal of life? Some, Mr Dickinson contends, will be satis- 
od to & fed with death as the “end all.” But others, as we can well imagine 
‘as n0 § (c.g. Frederic Myers and Sir Oliver Lodge), will not be so easily satisfied. 
ace 1 fj Well, let the latter add the idea of immortality to their mythology. It 
t that Bf does not appear to the present writer that these are very promising 
oreters ff substitutes for what Christianity professes to give us here and now, as well 
d and §f 4s hereafter. And, moreover, they seem to be of that supernatural order 
ose of Ff with which man, in thinking of his own strength, must endeavour, as Mr 
ces by §f Dickinson maintains, to dispense. In one sense—the sense of the mira- 

culous here and now—modern Christianity need not insist upon the 

t “the supernatural. But if by the supernatural Mr Dickinson means the 
remely spiritual, he has not proved his case; and perhaps his argument will 
can be §f remind his reader of the man who contended that eating was an unneces- 
but we sary if not a bad habit, and experimented upon his horse, with what 
n their ff results we all know. 
S every | W. B. Rircuir. 
uire to Sr ANpDREws, GEORGETOWN, 
yve, and BritisH Guiana. 
nerhood 
iw, and, II. 

side of FMz G. Lowes Dickinson states that “in the original myth,” ie. of 
not the the fall of man, “all men were damned because of Adam’s sin” (vol. 
anity Is Byj, p. 522). The original myth, of course, means the story as it is 
new life Hiold in Genesis, at least that is what it ought to mean, but any one 
isled by Jvho read the second and third chapters of Genesis for the first time would 
ut from Bbe amazed at such an interpretation of the narrative. Three, possibly four, 
/ & very results are mentioned as the penalty of the guilty pair. In the first place, 
brictures the woman, as the tempter, is henceforth to be under the rule of the man ; 
of man’ she is, in the second place, also to suffer the pangs of childbirth (Gen. iii. 
Christi- 6), In the third place, the man, for having yielded to temptation, has 
aintains Hito exchange the easy and pleasant occupation of tending an orchard for 
true not Ithe arduous labour of agriculture ; his home was to be no longer a garden, 
0 to the but a world where the ground was cursed ; that is, where it brought forth 
vidential horns and thistles, and food was not gained without much exertion 
is, that AGen. iii. 17-19). In short, the disadvantages of life for men and women 
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as we know them now are in this story traced to the disobedience of the 
first man and woman. It is not clear whether we ought to add to this 
that an endless life on earth was also sacrificed; here the narrative is 
incoherent and apparently mutilated. One does not see why the original 
pair had not already tasted the fruit of the tree of life, nor whether, 
in her answer to the serpent (iii. 2, 3), Eve is referring to both trees or 
only to the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, for she speaks only 
of “the tree which is in the midst of the garden,” a description true 
of both. 

But however we interpret this somewhat clumsy appendix, we can get 
nothing from the original myth in Genesis but an attempted explanation 
of the origin of the evils of the world we see around us. Women suffer in 
becoming mothers because the first woman tempted the first man to 
disobey the command of his Creator. Men suffer in cultivating the ground 
because the first man yielded to temptation, and grasped the only fruit 
not freely granted to desire. Both sexes find that “brief life is here their 
portion” because of this common disobedience. 

We have an attempt to account for the obvious, unquestionable dis. 
advantages of the world about us by supposing an original rebellion against 
the Creator which set the framework of life awry. We may call the 
explanation unsatisfactory, but the facts to be explained are what we see 
and hear and feel every day : there is no controversy as to their reality. As 
to any theory of man’s destiny when this short and imperfect life is over 
which would suppose the penalty for Adam’s sin to darken the existence 
of his descendants through eternity, there is not a trace of it. Indeed, 


such a view is implicitly excluded as we turn the page supposed to record, 


it. The very first victim of the new order, the tiller of the ground, who 
brings an offering to the Lord, is thus addressed by Him (Gen. iv. 7, 
margin): ‘ Why art thou wroth? and why is thy countenance fallen? If 
thou doest well, shall it not be lifted up? and if thou doest not well, sin 
(i.e. the tempter) coucheth at the door. And unto thee is its (the tempter’s) 
desire, but thou shouldest rule over it.” This is not the address of a judge 
to the member of a doomed race; far rather I should say that of an 
indulgent father to an estranged son. The subject of original sin does not 
recur through the whole of the Old Testament. The earliest reference to 
it is in a letter of Paul of Tarsus, seven or eight hundred years later 
than these chapters of Genesis. It would be interesting to inquire 
what he meant by his reference, but I want to point out only what is 
unquestionable. 


The mistake is a curious instance of the careless way in which people] 


—even scholars—read, or perhaps I should say cite, the Bible. They 
think of Milton, and they refer to Genesis. To read Paradise Lost is a 
least possible. To read Genesis seems as unnecessary as it is felt tedious 
And I do not pretend that it would affect such arguments as Mr Dickinson’s 


he might have omitted his reference to original sin and left his casq 


against Christianity just where it is now. Still I cannot but protes 
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against such interpolation of late opinion in the documents of the Hebrew 
race. It poisons the purest springs of religion, and raises a cloud of dust 
before some of the finest monuments of literature that are the inheritance 
of the human race. 


Jut1A WeEpcGwoop. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S CONSOLATION. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1908, p. 586.) 


Is not Mrs Petersen’s article, “ An Agnostic’s Consolation,” a restatement 
of the old question, much agitated a few years ago, “ Is life worth living ?” 
Like Mr Herbert Spencer in his Data of Ethics, Mrs Petersen appears to 
regard this as equivalent to the question whether, for this or that indi- 
vidual, life on the whole yields more of pleasure than of pain. But pleasure 
and pain, as Spencer himself admits, are incommensurable quantities, and 
if we are to make our answer to the question depend on striking a balance 
between them, the question will never be answered. Life can only be 
worth living because it is life. 

But, says Mrs Petersen, thousands and thousands of men and women 
seek “ death’s oblivion ” by suicide every year, thus showing that they at 
least do not believe life itself to be a compensation for all its ills. But is 
oblivion really what they seek? How many of them really believe that 
their lives go out at death like the flame of the candle? Is not the motive 
of suicide rather a vague hope of escape from intolerable conditions in this 
world to conditions which, it is felt, cannot at anyrate be worse elsewhere ? 
Iam not going into the ethics of the question ; but I think the above is 
the true analysis of the usual motives of suicide. 

Without striking any balance between pleasure and pain, it is only too 
certain that, on the plane of human life, though not below it, the world 
holds a vast amount of pain and of vice ; and there is no conceivable kind of 
“ consolation ” which will enable us to think them out of existence. The 
great question is whether, in the face of all this misery, a man or woman 
who realises it can hold an attitude of reverence and of joyful acceptance 
towards life and the Power behind its phenomena. 

Now this question is an affair of philosophy, or of its sub-department, 
theology. But there is another question too, the question how one can 
make this sense of reconciliation (supposing one able to ground it in a 
rational conception of the universe) practically effective in the case of a 
fellow-man who lies crushed under a load of shame or sorrow. I submit 
that these are distinct questions, though Mrs Petersen confuses them. 
The suffering soul does not usually suffer in any quarter which the con- 
solations of philosophy can reach. Nor, on the other hand, can the mind 
harassed and clouded with intellectual doubts be reached by the influences 


@ ‘0 finely described by Mrs Petersen as capable of reconciling the stricken 


soul with life. 
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And yet between the sphere of thinking and the sphere of feeling there 
is a true organic connection. Love does not spring from philosophy 
(thank heaven); but to despair of the universe, to picture it as a “ ghastly 
cold grey vista of unending ages” in which there is nothing to be seen but 
“remorseless, purposeless, restless change,” is to depress the whole vitality 
of man, and, above all, that of the nobler passions. 

What is the significance of the consolation which love and sympathy 
afford to the wretched? Is it not that they are made to feel at one with 
life—no longer alone, with everything around them black and hostile? Is 
it not in conscious union with a being, a power, greater and higher than 
ourselves, that we find our peace, and strength to endure? With this 
being, for most of us, the links of relation are our fellow-men. Love and 
sympathy are valued because they are dimly felt to flow from some pro- 
founder source, of which he who bears them to us is the channel. And 
truly, as Mrs Petersen points out, there is need and scope for a vast 
expansion and organisation of this priesthood of common men to common 
men. But philosophy must inquire about the conception which it all 
depends on. For to say that philosophy cannot itself console the sufferer 
is true, but it is also true that it may arm, or disarm, those whocan. ‘The 
essential aim of philosophy, I take it, is to discover a principle of unity in 
the phenomena of life; or rather, since it seems obvious (pace the Pluralists) 
that such a principle must exist or life would fall to pieces at once, to 
express it in terms which will cover the facts, leaving none in a state of 
hostility or contradiction. The difficult facts in relation to any hopeful 
or “consoling” scheme of philosophy are vice and misery. But in con- 
sidering what the universe would be like if there were no vice and no 
misery, we are at once struck by the fact that if they were to disappear 
what we know as goodness (in the ethical sense) would largely if not 
entirely disappear with them. Mrs Petersen thus comments upon this 
“ metaphysical subtlety,” as she calls it :— 


“There cannot be light without darkness, height without depth, heat 
without cold, male without female, and hence, by analogy, good without evil, 
runs the argument. Whether or no good can exist without evil is a meta- 
physical problem beyond the reach of the human intellect and impossible to 
solve. Whichever view of the matter we are inclined to take is a hypothesis 
and nothing more.” 


I do not think that Mrs Petersen has here understood the philosophic 
position she assails. ‘“ No good without evil” is not a case of “analogy,” 
it flows directly from the nature of (ethical) good as we find it in ex- 
perience. Again, the question whether good can exist without evil may or 
may not be an insoluble metaphysical problem, but it is not the problem 
we are concerned with. ‘There can be no question at all that most of what 
we recognise and reverence as good could never have come into action with- 
out evil. To address this by way of consolation to a soul in agony would 
indeed be a callous impertinence, but that does not alter the fact that it 
is true, nor diminish the philosophic significance of the truth. And its 
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significance is just this—that the existence of evil in the universe is in 
itself no proof that the essential meaning and purpose of the universe is 
not what we can recognise as good; unless, of course, on the hypothesis, for 
which nature gives no grounds, that the universe is the purposeful and 
conscious creation of an omnipotent personal Being who could have made 
everything smooth and everybody happy at a bound. 

How exactly we ought to conceive the essential meaning and purpose 
of the universe is a question which cannot be entered upon with any 
fulness in this discussion, but let me urge just this: Suppose we conceive 
the universe (as we see it in Time) to be intent simply on life, we can, in 
consonance with this view, interpret the higher ethical energies of man as 
being a means of promoting life in others and also as embodying in 
themselves an exalted kind of living not attainable without the existence 
of an element of evil. Yet this situation is not “designed,” except in so 
far as all the parts of the Whole must be considered as organically related. 
It is the result of the development of the Ego with its rapacious egotisms. 
When the egotisms of the Ego are harmonised with the Whole, evil and 
good must both disappear in a higher and as yet unimaginable synthesis. 
And, as regards the sufferings of individuals, whatever we may think of 
the immortality of the soul and the prospect of personal compensations 
for personal pains, we may at least feel sure that no suffering is wasted, 
for everything helps in the development of the World-soul of which each 
and all are parts. Is that cold comfort for the sufferer? No, not for him 
who gives it no mere formal assent, but accepts it with vital realisation. 
“Father, not my will, but Thine, be done,” is a profound spiritual philo- 
sophy speaking in the accents of religion. 'To talk of personal compensa- 
tions to a mind in this mood would not be a comfort, but a degradation. 


T. W. Roteston. 
GLENEALY, Co. WIcKLow. 





BRITISH EXPONENTS OF PRAGMATISM. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1908, p. 632.) 


Noruine renders philosophers more incomprehensible to each other than 
differences in their sense of humour. Now I thought that Professor 
M‘Gilvary’s article on British Pragmatists in the April issue of this 


| Journal was meant merely as a gay and festive skit. But the Editor 


assures me that he never admits intentional jokes into the Hisserr 
JournaL, that Professor M‘Gilvary is a serious-minded man, and that 
his article was intended as a serious contribution to the great Pragmatic 
Controversy and must be treated as such. It is probable, therefore, that 
I have failed to understand Professor M‘Gilvary. It is certain that he 
has utterly failed to understand me. How hard he has tried to do so 
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it is not easy to say; but he was possibly aware that in the event of 
his failure it would be impossible in this Journal to expose all his mis- 
apprehensions and misrepresentations, and this may have buoyed him up 
with the hope that some of them would escape confutation. Now it is 
quite true that adequate correction of his account of the matter would 
be a task much too long, much too technical, and much too dull for this 
Journal. It would severely try the patience even of the readers of Mind. 
It would be superfluous for those who know the facts at first hand, it 
would bore those who are capable of judging for themselves, and it is 
very doubtful even whether it would enlighten Professor M‘Gilvary. 

I must, therefore, restrict myself to a few remarks on philosophic 
criticism in general, with illustrations from Professor M‘Gilvary’s curious 
methods of exegesis. (1) The meaning of any philosopher’s statements 
depends very largely on their context and their connection with his other 
views. If, therefore, the connections are left out and the context is 
ignored, and isolated doctrines, sentences, and even clauses, of one compared 
with similarly selected excerpts from another, anything may be made to 
mean anything else, and any one may be compared with and assimilated 
to any one else. But so fallacious a method naturally leads to grotesque 
results. It is essentially garbling, even where it is verbally exact. (2) 
If you look for “traces” of pragmatism, they may be found anywhere, 
even as traces of gold may be found in sea-water, and traces of common 
sense in most philosophers. (3) Many pragmatists (including myself) 
have carefully studied the amount of pragmatic intention and implication 
in a number of important philosophies from the days of Protagoras down- 
wards. Professor M‘Gilvary wholly ignores these researches. Nor does 
he so much as hint that the fundamental issue is as to the relations of 
logic to psychology. 

In detail, the value of Professor M‘Gilvary’s labours may be gauged 
by the following specimens of his procedure. (1) His accuracy and com- 
petence are displayed in a “ definition” of truth he thrice attributes to me 
and argues about it for a page or so (p. 641). He makes me say that 
truth is “a logical value.” This differs from the authentic form only by 
the insertion of the indefinite article: but the extra word not only ruins 
the definition and the argument leading up to it, but also shows that 
Professor M‘Gilvary has no conception of the Humanist doctrine of values. 
(2) His ingenuity in selecting passages so as to obscure the meaning they 
plainly bear in situ is illustrated by another “ definition” foisted upon me 
on p. 644. Who would suspect from Professor M‘Gilvary that the con- 


nection between the “ making” of truth and of reality, the completeness of § 


which his (incomplete) quotation would seem to attest, is in the very same 
sentence declared to be incomplete, and that in the immediate context the 
sense of the assertion is restricted and specified under three distinct heads? 

(3) However, quite the most astonishing of Professor M‘Gilvary’s feats 
is that of accusing me of secretly cherishing an “ Absolute” (pp. 651-3). 
This he achieves by affecting to confuse “ getting to Heaven” with “ becom- 
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ing God.” In the light of his own past this is very remarkable. For 
Professor M‘Gilvary has, I believe, successively professed himself a Christian 
missionary, a Hegelian idealist, a realist, and even a sort of pragmatist. 
Now, though the “ traces ” of the first and last of these positions are not very 
apparent in his article, he must at one time have had some conception of 
“ Heaven,” some inkling of what it means for the ordinary Christian, and 
of why it is considered preferable to “ Hell.” He may even have tried to 
expound all this to the heathen. In his present remarks, however, I can 
find no perception of any of this, any more than of the fact that the con- 
ception I was philosophically upholding was just the “naive” Christian 
conception of “ Heaven,” which surely is ancient and respectable enough, 
and not specifically pragmatist.1_ However, [ can assure Professor M‘Gilvary 
that there was nothing about my suggestions that need interfere with 
his somewhat piquant preference of “ Hell ” to “ Heaven,” or prevent him 
from going “ downwards, where at least there is a goodly fellowship,” or, 
in fact, wherever he thinks he is most likely to find congenial company. I 
believed myself to have made it clear that the exquisite toleration of the 
humanist doctrine of truth leaves all such personal preferences about 
ultimate metaphysical issues essentially matters of taste. 
F. C. S. Scuiiier. 
Corpus Curist1 CoLLEGE, OxrorD. 





THE DUALISM OF ST AUGUSTINE. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1908, p. 606.) 


Tue interesting article on this subject by Mr P. E. More leads up to a 
rather startling conclusion which does not seem to me to be altogether 
consequent on that which has gone before. The spiritual history of St 
Augustine is beautifully unfolded before us by the writer, and the sugges- 
tion that somewhat of his early Manicheanism remained in his religious 
consciousness and tinctured even the De Civitate Dei is well worthy of 
consideration. 

But the last two or three paragraphs, in which the author summons 
Augustinianism and Pelagianism to the bar and pronounces judgment 
between them, are to my mind less satisfactory. Pelagianism is certainly 
condemned. It is, says the writer, an attempt “to comfort mankind by 
slurring over the gulf between the human and the divine.” Yet is not 
Augustinianism thereby justified. There are “whole tracts of thought 
and exhortation that refuse to take their place in the system of St 
Augustine.” The fallacy that may be suspected to lie in his premises may 
be found “ in that primary assumption of an infinite, personal God which 
was accepted by both St Augustine and Pelagius.” 


1 As I was at pains to point out (Studies in Humanism, p. 16 n). 
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This is very disappointing, and even more so is the startling conclusion 
that “ we are all Pelagians to-day, and our end, unless some incalculable 
force changes the current, may be foreseen in the present tendency to 
substitute a so-called Christian sociology for theology.” 

I venture to suggest that here the author is introducing something 
which belongs to an entirely different plane of thought from the whole of 
his previous argument. The question at issue between St Augustine and 
Pelagius, between the Calvinist and the Arminian, is one which might 
suggest itself to the mind of the solitary dweller on a desert island: a 
question between his own soul and God alone, the difference between the 
socialist and individualist having vanished into nothingness. 

This is not the hopelessly insoluble question (referred to in the 
beginning of this article) as to the origin of evil. It is the question, 
difficult but perhaps not utterly insoluble, of the origin of good in that 
most mysterious organism, the soul of man. The tendency to evil, 
whencesoever derived, we all see and acknowledge: but whence comes the 
possibility of doing good? “ Gratia irresistibilis: gratia efficar”: no 
one who has read the Lettres Provengales will forget the controversy 
turning on these words. Of course, I am not now dreaming of 
presumptuously entering into that mighty argument. Only I venture to 
suggest that some help towards a solution of the problem may be obtained 
from the Quaker doctrine (formulated in Barclay’s Apology) that there 
is in every man a Divine seed, or what he calls Vehiculum Dei: something 
which came from God and bears witness to its Author. Like a seed it 
may grow and flourish and become a great tree. Like a seed it may 
fail to germinate, may decay and “abide alone.” Man’s free-will is in 
some mysterious way the cause of the difference between the success and 
the failure of the Divine Husbandman. 

“ Fellow-workers together with God”: that is what we are invited to 
be. O my soul! spend not thy strength upon that endless question as 
to the origin of evil which men have asked for 4000 years, and may ask 
for 4000 years more without getting any nearer to the answer, but rather 
meditate on the mystery of the origin of good in thee and thy fellows: 
this “ power within us not ourselves which makes for righteousness.” 

Though Manicheanism as a theory of the universe be false, as a kind of 
dramatic representation of the antagonism between two hostile spiritual 
powers, it may have a meaning for us, as it had for St Augustine. Good 
and evil: both are mighty: both claim our allegiance. It is for us, to 
each of whom the Divine Maker has given some apprehension of His 
nature, to fight in His name against the enemy in our own hearts and in 
the world around us. 


Tuos. Hopexin. 
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“LAW.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1908, p. 654.) 


Proressor F, J. C. Hearnsuaw has certainly informed me that a large 
misuse of the term “law” has been made of which I was not aware. I 
note, however, with some consolation for my ignorance, that in his 
opinion a jurist like Sir William Blackstone was similarly “ befogged,” 
and that a scientist like Montesquieu was likewise “confused.” Also 
that John Stuart Mill, the Duke of Argyle, Dr Salmon, Mr Alfred R. 
Wallace, and Professor Tyndall were all guilty in their writings of “ in- 
exactitudes ” similar to mine in their use of the term “ law,” and that even 
Sir Oliver Lodge needs to have his meaning explained for him by Professor 
Hearnshaw. 

I have never studied jurisprudence, and consequently was ignorant of 
the difficulties experienced by jurists in arriving at a workable definition of 
the word “law” which would suit the requirements of their profession. 

I am glad, however, to learn now that by restricting the connotation 
of the term to phenomena, they did not deny “the existence either of 
secondary causes or of the great First Cause by whose fiat the established 
uniformity had been instituted.” I therefore frankly admit that my 
impression that Professor Hearnshaw argued on the presupposition that 
there is no moral or spiritual meaning in the world at large, was incorrect. 

I also find in his article that “Jurists who accept the wider view, as 
stated by Holland, include within the scope of the sciences which deal with 
the rules of human action, first, Divine law—that is, ‘the body of com- 
mandments which express the will of God with regard to the conduct of 
His intelligent creatures, whether these commandments are expressly 
revealed or are indirectly made known through the conscience.” 

This is exactly “ the moral law” to which I referred in my article on 
“The Forgiveness of Sin,” for it covers the sins of Cain and of Noah, 
although at that time no law against murder or drunkenness had been 
formulated in words. 

My article was not written on “law” as such, but on a widespread and 
pernicious opinion held by many that cause and effect do not work in the 
field of morals as in the field of physics. 

Such persons commit sin in the expectation that, although in many 
cases retribution follows sin, nevertheless, they may escape the penalty of 
their act by uttering a few words of repentance. In other words, they act 
on the supposition that the moral or divine law is only “a more or less 
probable general statement.” ! 

No doubt there are laws which may be thus practically regarded. 
For instance, the Hissert Journat promulgates a law at the head of 
“Discussions” in every issue, viz.: “The discussion ends with a reply 
from the original writer.—Ed.” I was the original writer, and I made my 
1 The Hibbert Journal, July 1907, Professor Hearnshaw’s discussion, p. 912. 
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reply to my critic; nevertheless, the discussion has not ended, because that 
“general statement” has been rightly set aside by the editor who 
signed it, in admitting a further discussion of my article by Professor 
Hearnshaw in his article on “ Law.” But there are other laws, like the 
proverbial “law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not.” 

St Paul placed the moral law under that category when he said, as 
a warning to sinners, “‘ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” In so saying he obviously 
referred to an analogy between the physical law which regulates sowing 
and reaping and the moral law which regulates sin and its consequences. 

My contention was that this sequence of cause and effect works out 
both in the field of physics and of morals with such certainty that it may 
be regarded as a law, and therefore it raises a difficulty as to how mere 
repentance can undo the evil caused by sin. The mechanically regular 
operations of natural forces act regardless of the repentance of the man 
who comes within the field of their operation. This is my reply to the 
question which Professor Hearnshaw asks me to answer. They make no 
difference between the wilful suicide who regrets his rash act, and the 
man, equally sorry for his carelessness, who has stumbled into deep water, 
for both are drowned, the law of nature being that any man who is sub- 
merged in water for a considerable time must die. Therefore, we find “ no 
room for repentance” in that law. In the same way, a seducer, notwith- 
standing his repentance, cannot undo the damage he has done to an 
innocent life. 

We might, therefore, despair in regard to redemption, were it not 
for the teaching of the Gospel that God, through the life and death of 
Christ, has made a way, outside the limits of our earthly experience, 
whereby He can not only forgive, but redeem penitent sinners from the 
consequences of their evil acts. 

Cuarires T. OvEnpDEN, 


Dean of Clogher. 
ENNISKILLEN, 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: WHAT IS IT? 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1908, p. 549.) 


Dors not Monsignor Vaughan beg the point? The Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church is built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone, as St Paul says 
in his letter to the Ephesian branch of the Church. 

Now when Jesus came into the parts of Cesarea Philippi, He asked 
His disciples saying, ‘‘ Who do men say that the Son of man is?” And 
they said, “Some say John the Baptist; some, Elijah ; and others, Jeremiah 
or one of the prophets.” He said unto them, “ But who say ye that I am? 
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And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art 
thou, Simon, son of Jonah: for no human being hath revealed this unto 
thee, but my Father who is in Heaven. And I also say unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock (namely, the great confession and central 
truth of Christianity, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God’) 
I will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against 
it.” It is most important for members of the re-formed branches of the 
Catholic Church to ever keep in the forefront St Matthew’s plain state- 
ment of fact that the Rock on which the Christ founded His Church was 
His Divine Manhood—on that and on that alone—because certain unfor- 
tunately have attempted to read into these simple words the erroneous idea 
that the “rock” was Peter, a meaning that is as grammatically faulty in 
the language of the original Greek as it is historically inaccurate in its 
interpretation. 

“T will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven : and whatso- 
ever thou shalt enjoin upon earth, shall be enjoined in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt prohibit on earth, shall be prohibited in heaven.” 
St Peter is addressed here as the representative of the apostles, on all 
of whom was conferred by the Messiah this “ power of the keys,” namely, 
authority, of which a key was the recognised symbolic badge, to unlock, to 
open the treasury of the Divine oracles, and to teach the truths of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


Tueopore P. BrockLenurst. 
GIGGLESWICK-IN-CRAVEN. 
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The Reproach of the Gospel: An Inquiry into the Apparent Failure of 
Christianity as a General Rule of Life and Conduct, with special 
reference to the Present Time; being the Bampton Lectures for the 
year 1907.—By the Rev. James H. F. Peile, M.A., Fellow and 
Praelector of University College, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Worcester.—London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1907.—Pp. xxiii+199. 


Christianity and the Social Order.—By R. J. Campbell, M.A., Minister 
of the City Temple, London.—London: Chapman and Hall, 1907.— 
Pp. xiii +283. 

New Worlds for Old.—By H. G. Wells.—London : Archibald Constable & 
Co., Ltd., 1908.—Pp. vii +355. 


Wuite these three books agree in insisting upon the common thesis that 
disinterested social service is the true principle of conduct in the industrial 
as in other spheres, they differ in several fundamental respects. The first 
is not, like the other two, an argument for Socialism; and while Mr Peile 
and Mr Campbell are concerned, as the titles of their books indicate, with 
the interpretation of Christian morality, and more particularly with its 
social significance, this question is not directly or explicitly discussed by 
Mr Wells. While both Mr Peile and Mr Campbell condemn actual, as 
contrasted with original and ideal Christianity, and both insist upon a 
literal, as distinguished from a metaphorical interpretation of the ethical 
teaching of the Gospels, Mr Peile does not agree with Mr Campbell in 
identifying Christianity with Socialism. The expositions of Socialism, 
again, offered by Mr Campbell and Mr Wells respectively differ at least 
in the emphasis placed upon the several elements in the socialistic method, 
especially in the place assigned to the psychological and ethical factor, the 
importance and priority of which is so emphasised by Mr Wells as to bring 
his final position into close approximation to that of Mr Peile. Finally, it 
may be noted here that the volumes differ materially in literary quality. 
From this point of view, they fall into two classes; for while all three 
books are written in a direct and untechnical style, and addressed to the 
general reader rather than to the specialist, Mr Peile alone attends to 
the literary form of the discussion. .The other two books read like 
pamphlets ; and Mr Wells has some particularly irritating mannerisms, and 


his humour is not always in the best of taste. Apart altogether from the 
910 
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contrast with the others, Mr Peile’s book challenges immediate recognition 
in respect of its unusual literary quality. 

It is significant of the tendency of contemporary religious thought that 
the Bampton Lecturer should choose as his subject Christian ethics rather 
than Christian theology; it indicates that the centre of interest has 
changed from belief to life, from creed to conduct. Taking as the motto 
of his first lecture the saying of Mr H. W. Garrod : “If one could have 
one without the other, I believe it to be an easier feat to accept the dogma 
and refuse the ethics ; indeed, a proof of it is that this is what the greater 
part of the world really does,” Mr Peile says: “It cannot, I think, be 
questioned that the striking contrast between the lives of Christians and 
the rules which they profess to accept is the great religious difficulty of 
the present day” (p. 6). “The attitude of the laity to the Churches 
to-day is not determined by Higher Criticism or questions of Ceremonial 
(though indifference is probably confirmed by the way we manage these 
controversies), but by the unsatisfactory lives of professing Christians” 
(p. 17). ‘The weakness of our present position does not lie in the 
inadequacy of our definitions, but in the deadly fallacy of putting defini- 
tion first and character second. . . . The road to ‘Truth of Doctrine, which 
is the only guarantee for lasting unity of Doctrine, lies through reform of 
conduct. Now it is a hard saying, but a wholesome one, that the great 
majority of mankind have for centuries done everything with the Moral 
Rule of the Gospel except obey it. They have read it aloud in their 
churches and their homes ; they have enshrined it in a magnificent system 
of worship ; they have glossed and commented it, till it bears a suspicious 
resemblance to the code which they find most profitable and convenient ; 
they have shaped and trimmed it to fit into a corner of an otherwise pagan 
existence” (pp. 21, 22). ‘The real and fundamental contradiction between 
Christianity and the world” is “the Ethical. . . . This contradiction | 
presents an insurmountable obstacle to very many whom intellectual diffi- 
culties would not have much disturbed. Sensible men commonly allow 
themselves to be guided by authority in matters beyond the range of their 
personal knowledge and experience; but in the practical world they feel 
that they are qualified and obliged to judge. And the result is that they 
decline to make public profession of a creed which they see no prospect, 
and indeed have no intention, of carrying out in their lives. . . . They 
will not allow their instinctive honesty to be sophisticated by arguments 
which interpret the duty of obeying the spirit, and not the letter, of Christ’s 
precepts as a justification for not obeying them at all; and which find in 
the dominant ethic of each succeeding age a legitimate development of the 
principles of Christianity ” (p. 126). 

Mr Campbell draws the contrast still more sharply between conven- 
ional, official, or dogmatic Christianity, ‘ the Christianity of the Churches,” 
on the one hand, and the true Christianity, the Christianity of conduct, 
on the other. It is for him identical with the contrast between the 
religion of the Pharisees and the religion of Christ. “Jesus contended 
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that the whole Pharisaic system was thus radically wrong because it 
divorced righteousness from right doing as between man and man. He 
held that the true service of God was the service of man, and that the 
kind of righteousness which left communal obligation out of count was no 
righteousness at all. . . . It might seem at first sight as though the issue 
thus declared so plainly between Jesus and the official representatives of re- 
spectable religion in His day were non-existent now, but if we think so we 
shall be greatly mistaken. Precisely the same issue does exist, and parties 
are ranging themselves in much the same way with much the same 
result, . . . What is there in common between the simple ethics of Jesus 
and the complex confessions of faith which now form the basis of Christian 
fellowship ? Their very fundamental assumption is wrong, namely, the 
assumption that there is such a thing as an individualist salvation, and 
that it is vitally necessary to believe certain propositions in order to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the Gospel message. . . . There cannot be such 
a thing as an individualist salvation, any more than an individualist 
righteousness. No man is saved until he is willing to be lost in the 
service of his kind, and there is no salvation worth talking about which 
does not imply becoming a saviour. . . . The conventional religion of 
His day commanded the doing of formal deeds; the conventional religion 
of our day commands the acceptance of formal creeds; and at the basis of 
both is this vicious individualism which asserts a righteousness in the sight 
of God apart from all question of one’s value to the world” (pp. 125-127), 
One of the main causes of this unreality in religion, according to Mr 
Campbell, is the theological conception of “sin” as “a matter wholly 
between the soul and God, a corruption of human nature which pollutes 
us in the sight of the all-Father, no matter what our relations to our 
fellow-men may be” (p. 129). The evil of this view is that “it conduces 
to self-complacency, although at first sight it seems to do the very opposite. 
It is individualistic. It withdraws attention from the thing that really 
matters, namely, a rigid and searching examination of our conduct in 
relation to human society as a whole” (p. 182). ‘The one great thing 
that we need to get rid of in present-day Christianity is this false notion 
that sin against God is something different from sin against man, or that 
we can be individually justified before God, and made safe at some future 


judgment, without taking into account what is owing from us to a needy§ 


world” (p. 136). ‘Unless we do make clear the falsity of this view, we 
shall never secure that individual sensitiveness to social obligation which 
is the crying need of the hour” (p. 129). 

In dealing with the situation thus described, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish carefully two separate questions, which are in great danger 0 
being confused with one another and are not always kept clearly distinct 
in these volumes, namely, the question of the original historical significance 
of Christianity as “a general rule of life and conduct,” and the question 0 


its present significance for ws. The burden of the argument of Mr Peile 
and Mr Campbell alike is that the only solution of the problem of conduct indiffer 
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is to be found in a return to the original demands of Christianity upon 
the individual, and both alike seem to assume that the original and the 
present significance of the Christian rule of conduct must be identical. 
Yet both are forced to admit that this cannot be absolutely true, since 
the conditions of conduct are so different in the two cases. From this 
point of view it would be less misleading to speak of the Christian Principle 
or Spirit than of the Christian Rule of conduct, and to remember, 
throughout the discussion, that the application of the Christian Principle 
to our own conduct, the interpretation of the significance of the Christian 
ideal for us, must be the task of a moral judgment educated by moral ex- 
perience as well as inspired by that ideal or principle in its eternal and 
essential content. On both questions the views of Mr Peile and Mr Campbell 
are rather sharply opposed, the latter identifying the original Christian 
ideal with Socialism and defining present duty in socialistic terms, while the 
former formulates the ideal in both references in terms of character rather 
than of conduct, and accordingly stops short of Socialism in both alike. 
Taking the questions separately, and in the order stated above, we 
find Mr Peile insisting that “Christ’s plain teaching as He spoke it,” 
and “as we find it in the Gospels,” is “a small body of positive precept : 
it seems to me perfectly clear in meaning, and almost wholly ethical, lay- 
ing stress on character and on conduct as the necessary test of character” 
(p. 22). “The teaching of Jesus is intensely, almost exclusively, practical ; 
it touches every part of daily life, and can only be fully carried out by 
those who are living and working in the world, those for whom it 
was intended. But for all that, Jesus was not what we call a Social 
Reformer ; He does not give us rules for dealing directly with the social 
problems of to-day. He did not deal directly with the social and industrial 
problems of His own time, and seems to have taken little interest in them. 
He accepted civil government as it stood, whether Roman or Jewish, 
without desire to change or criticise it. The judge, the officer, the jailer, 
are forces to be reckoned with; and they are more than that—they are the 
representatives of justice. He has not detailed commands for us on 
economic questions, nor, what seems stranger still to us, on Slavery. The 
merchant, the soldier, the publican, master and servant, are taken as parts 
of the existing system. . . . Doubtless the cause of this indifference is 
partly to be found in the conditions of our Lord’s human life and con- 
sciousness. . . . But whatever we may think of the limits of His fore- 
knowledge, we must admit that He produced in the minds of His 
immediate disciples a belief that the world was destined speedily to pass 
away, and that therefore the amending of its institutions was not a business 
which demanded the thought and care of the Christian” (pp. 103, 104). 
“I shall therefore not think it necessary to dwell upon the precise attitude 
of our Lord, or of His immediate followers, towards the Roman or Jewish 
Government of their day ; for I think the more useful course is to acknow- 
ledge frankly that He regarded social and political institutions as 
indifferent, ad:apopa” (pp. 194, 135). 
Vor, VI.—No, 4. 58 
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Mr Campbell, on the contrary, is equally convinced ot the essential 
identity of primitive Christianity and modern Socialism. He tells us that 
the first influence that led him to identify himself with the Socialist 
movement was “the study of Christian origins, which led me gradually but 
irresistibly to see that the first Christian preachers did not know of any 
other gospel than that of a universal brotherhood on earth.” The 
realisation that “the other-worldism of conventional Christian preaching 

. was totally absent from primitive Christian thought forced me, like 
so many others, upon what was practically the Socialist position without 
any first-hand acquaintance with the Socialist movement itself. I now 
regard Socialism as the practical expression of Christian ethics and the 
evangel of Jesus” (Introd., p. ix). “The objective of Socialism is that 
with which Christianity began its history. Socialism is actually a swing 
back to that gospel of the Kingdom of God which was the only gospel the 
first Christians had to preach. . . . I do not mean, of course, to make 
the foolish statement that primitive Christianity was identical with the 
Socialism of to-day ; it was not, but it was far nearer to the Socialism of 
to-day than to the official Christianity of to-day. Indeed, we may say 
that its aim and purpose were so nearly akin to those of present-day 
Socialism, that the latter may, without the least exaggeration, be 
described as the inheritor of the true Christianity ” (pp. 19, 20). “ Nothing 
could be simpler and more inchoate than the social ethics of Jesus. . . 
But the one outstanding fact upon which there cannot be two opinions is 
the fact that Jesus preached an ideal social order on earth when He preached 
the Kingdom of God, and that He was driven to do so by His clear per- 
ception of the ills under which His countrymen suffered in a time when 
justice for the oppressed was seldom to be had” (p. 185). 

In spite of Mr Campbell’s confidence, there can hardly be two opinions 
that his interpretation of primitive Christianity is the result of a hasty and 
unwarranted reading of the texts upon which he bases it. It implies a 
fundamental confusion of the problem of Jesus with that of the Prophet of 
the Old Testament, and of his conception of his work as Messiah with the 
conventional Messianic expectations of his time. It seems certain that he 
did not regard himself as the saviour of his people from the injustice which 
they suffered at the hands of their Roman masters; that he was not 
interested in the social or political problem as such, but on the contrary, 
for reasons suggested by Mr Peile, was entirely preoccupied with the 
problem of individual righteousness ; and that the Kingdom of God which 
he sought to establish on the earth was an ethical kingdom which was 
independent, in his judgment, of any particular social, economic, or 
political conditions. Mr Campbell’s inference from the story of the rich 
young ruler, that “the ideal social order would therefore be one in which 
there would be no question either of poverty or riches” (p. 77), seems 
quite unwarranted; the legitimate inference rather is that poverty and 
wealth are assumed by Jesus as conditions of conduct, and that the 
attitude of the individual to these conditions determines his moral 
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standing. Again, he argues that St Luke’s version of the first beatitude : 
“ Blessed are ye poor,” was the original form of the utterance. “ Luke is 
frankly socialistic in his way of presenting the Master’s words; he is 
always thinking of the poor, their disabilities, and their sorrows” (p. 78). 
Such an interpretation seems very strained. What Jesus is thinking of, in 
all the sayings attributed to him in praise of poverty, is spiritual rather 
than literal poverty. He is not interested in the question of the just 
distribution of wealth. Poverty and wealth alike are for him the media of 
the spiritual life, the opportunities of good and evil for the will. 

The plausibility of Mr Campbell’s argument will be found, I think, to rest 
upon a confusion between two quite different senses of the term “ Socialism,” 
namely, Socialism as a spirit or ideal on the one hand, and Socialism as a 
particular method of realising this ideal, a particular form of social and 
economic order, on the other. If Socialism be defined, as it is by Mr Wells, 
as the substitution of “the spirit of service” for “the spirit of gain,” it is 
with a good right that “‘ we Socialists take up to-day the assertion the early 
Christians were the first to make, that mankind is of one household and one 
substance; the Samaritan who stoops to the wounded stranger by the way- 
side our brother rather than the Levite” (p. 291). But to use the same term 
in this large ethical sense and in the restricted technical sense in which we 
generally speak of “ the Socialist movement,” is fatal to clear thinking. 

Before leaving the question of the interpretation of primitive Chris- 
tianity, it is necessary to refer to the relation of the ethical to the dogmatic 
element. Here also the two writers under consideration are sharply 
opposed. In the Pauline theology the Bampton Lecturer sees the revelation 
of the true significance of the Gospel teaching, Mr Campbell its obscura- 
tion and distortion. ‘“ We now begin to find,” says the latter writer, 
“the purely moral and social bearing of the original message mixed up 
with a somewhat elaborate theology, derived partly from Jewish rabbinism 
and partly from Greek philosophy. This was something quite new. Jesus 
Himself appears to have had no theology whatever, or, if He had, it was 
of the simplest. His sympathies and interests were entirely practical, 
although based upon an invincible belief in the wisdom and goodness of 
God. What He wanted, and fully expected to see realised, was an ideal 
Jewish Commonwealth. ‘The theological conceptions afterwards associated 
with His person and work, especially in the Pauline epistles, were utterly 
foreign to His mind, and would probably have been quite incomprehensible 
to Him” (pp. 96, 97). Mr Peile, on the contrary, quotes with approval 
the statement of Wernle, that “It is just the Jesus of History that St 
Paul grasped with a deep and clear insight, as the Redeemer who leads 
... to the Fatherhood of God, and to moral freedom, and who, besides 
setting the high ideal before us, inspires us at the same time with strength 
and courage for its realisation” (p. 48); and thus, in spite of his initial 
disclaimer as to the comparative importance of the ethical and the dogmatic 
elements in Christianity, proceeds to re-establish the old dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical basis for the Christian ethic. It cannot be said that he 
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makes any real contribution to the defence of the Faith; nor is it easy to 
reconcile his acceptance of the results of the Higher Criticism with his 
allegiance to the old dogmatic theology. In neither book is there anything 
like a thorough investigation of the relation of the theological ethics of 
the Pauline epistles to the simpler ethical teaching of the Synoptists. 
Passing to the second question, that of the significance of the Christian 
ideal for us, we find Mr Peile maintaining that the work of Christ ‘ was to 
awake the individual to love and to make the individual realise his responsi- 
bility towards his brother; and thus Jesus did a work which beyond all 
others was for eternity; and still to-day He calls us back from the 
distracting maze of programmes and panaceas for the reform of the world, 
to the reform of our own selves, which is the reform which is chiefly 
needed ” (quoted from Wernle, p. 105). ‘ A revolution in human thought 
and feeling is needed before Society can be brought into accord with 
Christian principles. But . . . this revolution must be in its origin not 
outward, brought about by legislation or by violence, but inward and 
spiritual, essentially the reform of character, not of institutions. Doubt- 
less with the reform of character institutions also would change, but in what 
direction and with what effect in detail it is not easy nor very useful to con- 
jecture. . . . We can tell in many points what a really Christian Society 
would not be like; what it would be like we cannot tell with certainty, for 
want of experience. We have seen, I think, that it would not be realised 
in any actual or imaginary State of Nature, or Tolstoian Anarchy, which 
ascribes to human nature, untaught and undisciplined, a virtue which is 
denied it alike by experience and by the Christian doctrine of Sin. Still 
less perhaps can it be identified with the Social System now generally ex- 
isting, with its maxims of expediency and compromise, its toleration of 
misery and oppression in some classes as the basis of ease and culture in 
others, and its acceptance of selfishness as the only and even as the right 
motive of human action. . . . Some change is needed. But all the more 
we must be on our guard against rashly identifying the spirit of Christianity 
with any of the definite schemes of political and social reform hitherto 
offered to us. It is easy to distinguish it from the pedantic individualism 
which has resulted in the horrors of unrestrained competition and mono- 
poly. And indeed for the moment such thorough-going individualism is 
discredited. We are more tempted to turn to the rising sun of Socialism, 
a name of terror or of promise as it may be, but to-day indifferent to no 
one. And we do well to turn to it, and study it long and earnestly, for 
there is much in it that comes from Christ and makes for His cause. But 
Socialism, as we know it, has not always kept its policy true to its ideals. 
It has been tempted to make—nay, it has already made—its appeal to self- 
ishness; and, so far, has become a disintegrating instead of an uniting 
force. The true Socialism is one aspect of Christianity, and cannot exist 
apart from it; but there is a pressing danger that in our enthusiasm we 
may entangle our Christianity in the details of a programme, and be 
content with the effort to make men act unselfishly in this or that against 
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their wills, instead of training the unselfish character to blossom into right 
action. In truth, all sincere political theories have their place in the 
system of the Christian State ; it will use them all—the ideal of kingship, 
the ideal of aristocracy, the ideal of personal liberty, the ideal of common 
responsibility—in due balance and co-ordination ; for not one of them is 
naturally alien and incapable of being Christianised ” (pp. 171-173). 

From this long quotation, which was necessary to the representation 
of Mr Peile’s carefully balanced position, it will be seen that he emphasises 
character at the expense of institutions. And from the point of view of 
Socialism itself we find Mr Wells admitting almost as much. ‘“ Unless 
you can change men’s minds you cannot effect Socialism, and when you 
have made clear and universal certain broad understandings, Socialism 
becomes a mere matter of science and devices and applied intelligence ™ 
(p. 282). His book differs from other presentations of the theory chiefly 
in its insistence upon the psychological and ethical factors in the socialistic 
movement, upon the paramount importance of the “ Good Will,” enlightened 
by intelligence. But the correlative truth of the importance of institutions 
must never be forgotten. As Mr Campbell cogently argues, the Sermon on 
the Mount is impracticable—a mere counsel of perfection—“ in such a society 
as ours to-day. I will defy any man to live by the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount without coming to grief, so long as our present system is toler- 
ated. What we want is a system wherein it could and would be practised 
without loss and ruin to those we love most ” (pp. 155, 156). That, in a 
very real sense, character presupposes institutions, is admitted by Mr Peile 
himself. ‘ We have no right for their sake, or for our own, to preach con- 
tentment to the poor, or bribe them into acquiescence, until we have given 
them the elementary justice of an equal opportunity of living the life 
which God intended for them. . . . Until that is secured, until the prin- 
ciple of justice is acknowledged and acted on, all philanthropic effort 
which teaches contentment, which aims chiefly at the maintenance of the 
established Social Order, and has not for its purpose a permanent moral 
improvement, is a wrong to the poor, and a specious anodyne for the con- 
sciences of the rich. It is such Philanthropy as this which our Lord 
pictures as sending men with fatal self-confidence to face the Judgment” 
(pp. 120, 121). From this point of view Socialism rightly insists, as Mr 
Campbell puts it, that “the highest kind of life is only possible when the 
material basis has been properly secured” (p. 174). Mr Peile’s argument 
for the importance of the Church as an ethical institution may be extended 
to the State, to the social and economic order; and it is one of the most 
valuable features of Mr Wells’s presentation of the subject that he insists 
with special emphasis upon the preservation and improvement of the family 
life as one of the primary ends of Socialism. In this sense we may say, with 
Aristotle, that the State is the presupposition of the moral individual, and that 
the development of character and of institutions must proceed pari passu. 


JAMES SETH. 
University or Epinsurcu. 
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Studies in Christian Doctrine.—By James Drummond, LL.D., D.D., late 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford.—London : Philip Green, 1908. 


Tuis learned and attractive book has many claims to the attention of all 
who care for good Christian theology. It is written in a serene temper 
befitting the pursuit of simple truth; it is full of beautiful words and 
ideas; and the discussion frequently rises into a strain of grave, quiet 
eloquence which forms a worthy vesture of convincing thought. Much of 
the higher Lebensweisheit is stored within its pages. Throughout the 
reader is able to yield himself to the drift of argument with the pleasurable 
consciousness of being in the hands of a master. So many write upon 
theology who either do not know, or cannot think ; it does not need to 
be said at this time of day that Principal Drummond is one from whose 
scholarship and intellectual methods the most practised minds gain. We 
are under debt to him, therefore, for having placed before the public a 
continuous and reasoned exposition of Christian doctrine as he views it. 
No man can do a better service to his generation, if the doing of it be 
competent and impressive. Hence I think that I will best show my deep 
respect for Dr Drummond’s work by criticising some of his opinions in as 
direct and precise terms as I can. 

Perhaps it is worth saying that the word “ Studies” in the title must 
not be interpreted as if the movement of the book touched only a few of 
the major points of doctrine. For practical purposes, it really is a system 
of Dogmatics. Doubtless, as the author reminds us in the preface, the 
volume contains no philosophical discussion of religious belief as such, no 
review of the fundamental problems of biblical criticism, nor any survey 
and estimate of modern schools of theology. But a sketch of Dogmatics 
may have a real completeness of its own without these accessories. And 
here all the normal topics composing the subject-matter of that discipline 
are set out in order and handled in a systematic way. 

But the value of Dr Drummond’s book is considerably lessened, I 
feel, by his application of a principle stated by him very early in these 
terms: “I am well aware that even within the confessional churches many 
theologians consider themselves only loosely bound by their standards 
. ... but till the standards are altered, they hold the field, against in- 
dividual opinion, as the collective expression of the Church’s thought. 
.... It was with these publicly recognised doctrines that I had to 
deal, leaving to the critical historian an estimate of the views of 
individual thinkers” (p. vii.). The significance of this is plain. It 
means that Dr Drummond regards himself as free to pass by the 
greater portion of the research and discussion which make up the 
Evangelical Dogmatics of the nineteenth century, on the avowed plea 
that those who carried on that discussion adhered, in the majority 
of cases, to churches bound by such creeds as the Formula of Con- 
cord or the Westminster Confession, and are therefore so far dis- 
qualified. In the first place, however, this is quite unfair to the creeds 
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themselves. The Westminster Confession declares that “the supreme 
Judge, by which all controversies of religion are to be determined . 

can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the scripture”; and if the 
Judge, thus defined, bring new truth from time to time out of the scripture, 
it is surely meant that His voice is to be listened to. Furthermore. the 
attitude thus taken at the outset to modern evangelical theology has the 
result that Dr Drummond tends to overlook or discount many of the 
attempts made within the last hundred years to restate Christian belief 
by interpreting the Christian consciousness afresh ; these attempts having 
been made, in an immense number of cases, by theologians whose chief 
aim was, while holding fast to the “positive” standpoint, to elicit and 
state more completely the Gospel as presented in the New Testament. 
In thinking of these writers, Dr Drummond’s mind is preoccupied by 
their relation to the creeds they had signed, and implicitly he rather 
minimises the value of their contribution. But in their own minds, as 
Thomasius puts it, their relation to the Church is that of a child, not 
a slave. Thus, to take one example, a large number of the criticisms 
passed in this book upon the “ two-nature” theory of Christ’s person, or 
the purely forensic doctrine of the Atonement, are familiar to students 
of the best Protestant Dogmatic, and were promulgated long ago by men 
who did not consider that their hearty acceptance of the Reformed Faith 
debarred them from trying to improve its doctrinal statement. I do not 
propose at this point to outline an argument for the use of creeds, as 
symbols of religious agreement and bases of practical co-operation ; but it 
is at least permissible to urge that Dr Drummond’s principle, as he thus 
applies it in this book, is somewhat too harsh and doctrinaire. To bring 
objections to this or that dogma which its best friends have seen and pro- 
vided for, by proving, or seriously believing they had proved, that such 
vulnerable parts belong not to the substance of the dogma but its form, 
is not a method that furthers the progress of discussion so much as might 
be wished ; and to myself it is the disappointment of Dr Drummond’s fine 
book. On the principle that a theory is as strong as its best and maturest 
statement, one might have expected him to take a different line. Hence 
at various points I feel that what may be called an inverted concern about 
orthodoxy has lowered the modern interest of his work. To say of modal 
theories of the Trinity little more than that “ they have been condemned as 
unorthodox”; or of the Kenotic Christology that it has been “ put forward 
in modern times by some theologians who contrive to maintain a reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy,” that it is rank heresy, and that neither Thomas 
Aquinas nor the Formula of Concord would have had anything to say to 
it, is, I must submit, parum ad rem. Not to speak of us Presbyterians, 
although we have our Declaratory Acts, it has no relevance to a Congrega- 
tionalist theologian like Principal Garvie. The supreme question in regard 
to all such theories is not their relation to documents of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, but their actual value for the interpretation of the 
beliefs and experiences of a distinctively Christian mind. 
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One can only hail most of what Dr Drummond has written in the first 
three parts of his book with cordial agreement. At all events serious 
reservation would apply mainly to his chapter on the Trinity. It is un- 
questionable that, as he remarks, not a single passage exists in the New 
Testament “ where it is affirmed that there are three persons in one God, 
or in one Divine substance” ; but this is of less importance if we consider 
the theologian’s function to be the explicit statement of what is implicitly 
present in the Christian consciousness. The Bible is literature, not 
dogma. Again, merely on grounds of exegesis the pages (127 ff.) are 
unconvincing in which Dr Drummond argues that even a rudimentary 
Trinitarian doctrine is foreign to the Bible. For if we start from such 
passages as 2 Cor. xiii. 14, or Rom. viii. 11, we can see alike the beginnings 
of the doctrine and the presuppositions on which it rests, and nothing 
could be clearer than that in the Pauline benediction in 2 Cor. xiii. 14 there 
is no idea of combining together the names of God Himself, a man, and 
an influence. St Paul appears to mean, rather, that in Christ God has been 
personally revealed and in the Spirit personally communicated to the souls 
of men. And I believe that in meaning this he goes on the principle, 
whether consciously or not, that God can be perfectly revealed in One who 
is that which He reveals. I should also take exception to the argument 
(p. 150) that if we say that God’s love must have had an eternal object 
we must say the same thing about His creativeness ; that not only the Son 
but the world is of necessity co-eternal with God. Is not this to prove 
too much? By parity of reasoning, would Dr Drummond not have to 
urge a similar inference as to the punitiveness of God? Yet surely when 
we try to do so it becomes clear the love of God and His punitiveness 
(supposing we believe that He does punish) do not belong equally to His 
essence. The Christian mind would say, I think, that He is love, but may 
create or punish, Dr Drummond's objections to the Trinitarian doctrine 
are undeniably put with great force and persuasiveness. They leave the 
impression that it is extremely difficult to believe in the Trinity ; only a 
little less difficult, one would add quite seriously, than to disbelieve. In 
this chapter, be it noted, finally, there are many luminous hints for the 
student of the history of Dogma. 

In an earlier chapter Dr Drummond gives an account of the Religious 
Element in man, from the point of view of theology, which it would be an 
impertinence in me to praise. He states with a new force the familiar 
argument that the religious feeling, which does not terminate in itself, 
points to an object or objects answering to it. “For the practical 
necessities of life,” he writes, “we have to accept the laws of our in- 
telligence as in the main to be depended on. If thus to accept them 
virtually involves belief in God, then it seems wiser to regard this fact as 
a proof of the Divine existence than to fall back on the utter impossibility 
of all knowledge. . . . In every investigation their trustworthiness is the 
one thing that we assume, and without it all progress would be impossible. 
We can only reason from that which is generally admitted to that which 
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is less so; and if anyone chooses to reply that our nature may be per- 
manently and radically wrong in its construction, I cannot see that there 
is anything more to be said. But if anyone declines to fall back upon 
this hypothesis, to him it may be a convincing argument that, if there 
be an original and permanent provision for religion in our nature, and if 
the religious sentiments point to some supreme object, this is a legitimate 
evidence of the existence of some object answering to these sentiments” 
(p. 36). Dr Drummond’s view of religion is one which will not go into 
“some neat little formula.” Thus he keeps intellectualism firmly in its place. 
Hume’s curious definition of religion as “the practice of morality and the 
assent of the understanding to the proposition that God exists” is typical 
of the kind of view which he criticises in an unanswerable way. And 
those sections which deal with the testimony of the religious element to 
doctrines and the possible sources of error may be commended to all 
theorists about religion who, in fear of falling into the Scylla of 
sentimentality, are close upon the Charybdis of intellectualism. 

Passing now to the doctrines of the Person and Work of Christ, I may 
advert briefly to Dr Drummond’s tendency to use what may be called the 
argument of “astronomical intimidation.” Thus on p. 278 he asks why 
our tiny sphere was selected for the amazing miracle of the Incarnation ; 
and that this consideration strongly influences his mind is proved by his 
returning to it, with emphasis, more than once (pp. 156, 165). But the 
implied objection is surely not in place in a religion that counts one spirit 
worth more than all the universe. If the manifestation of God to us has 
been unique (though as to its uniqueness we really have no information), we 
may judge that there is a unique necessity to which it is adapted. Man 
is not less great or less capable of Divine sonship because there may be 
creatures like him elsewhere. In this department of his subject, however 
(I mean the Christology), Dr Drummond appears to me to exhibit a real 
if somewhat perplexing desire to attach his conclusions to the teaching 
of the New Testament, while yet resolutely declining to go along with 
apostolic men in their main convictions about Christianity. There would 
be little exaggeration in saying that recent exegesis, conservative and 
critical alike, is agreed in finding that the writers of the New Testament 
are already well on the way to the loftiest predicates the later Church has 
ascribed to Jesus Christ.! That one party of moderns call this process a 
deification, and the other a recognition of essential divinity, matters little. 
In either case a religious estimate of Jesus is involved to which the cate- 
gories employed in the present volume are totally inadequate. Jesus 
was, of course, pre-eminent in religious character and originality ; He was 
also on any terms the man chosen to found a universal spiritual brother- 
hood ; but these affirmations, if given out as fixing the limits of the truth, 
after all refer Him to the sphere of man, not of God. There are phrases 
in the Epistles which at least prima facie go much further than this, but 
Dr Drummond would reduce their significance by suggesting that they 

1 Cf. Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol., i. p. 353. 
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were influenced by the imperial and religious language of the time, and are 
more or less illustrated by the practice of calling Plato a god, and Ptolemy 
a saviour, and Nero a vicegerent of heaven. ‘This seems to me to have 
little force, so long as the conception of deity present in the New Testament 
is not proved to be equally versatile and elastic with that of paganism. 
The mere use of the name “ saviour,” “ deliverer,” or even “ god,” is of little 
moment ; what really matters is the antecedent idea of deity on which men 
went, and what this was in the case of all the New Testament writers we know 
quite well. They were ethical monotheists. Bringing the problem to a 
head, however, Dr Drummond says in one place that we must ask “ not 
whether the Apostles ascribed great prerogatives to the risen Christ, but 
whether they thought that He possessed these by virtue of His eternal nature, 
or on the contrary God made him Lord and Christ, had raised him from the 
dead, had glorified him, had appointed him judge of the world, had given a 
name above every name” (p. 265). Again, merely as a matter of exegesis, 
I should have said that the problem was not one of either—or, as Dr 
Drummond puts it, but rather of both—and. It is not the alternative that 
strikes me as I read the apostolic descriptions of Jesus Christ ; it is the 
conjunction. Nothing is clearer in Phil. ii. 5-11, for example, than both 
sides : Christ has been by God highly exalted, yet His original nature was 
divine. In fact, the chief problem—or difficulty, or mystery—which the 
New Testament left to dogmatic theology is that of thinking out and 
construing to intelligence two things which the apostles simply put side 
by side—the true deity of Jesus Christ and His real subordination to the 
Father. Dr Drummond's reply would probably be that for good reasons 
he must refuse to bow to the dicta even of apostolic men. I should con- 
sider such a position worthy of great respect ; but the point of view from 
which it is defended in this work appears to me to imply the further posi- 
tion that, even if the Incarnation had been a fact, we could never have 
been credibly informed of it. That is a philosophy of history and of life 
which I cannot but deem untenable. 

In the ecclesiastical doctrine of Atonement Dr Drummond finds that 
amid much that is false and unchristian there is not a little that is 
sublimely true. He singles out such ideas as the heinousness of sin, the 
impossibility of earning God’s favour, the solidarity of mankind, vicarious 
suffering (in a certain loose sense), and the representative character of Christ 
as the noblest member of the race. These are great conceptions, and their 
greatness does not suffer in Dr Drummond’s deeply spiritual exposition. 
But neither does he at this point keep in view the best statements of 
“reconciliation”; and I am sorry that he should have allowed himself to 
speak of the idea of substitution as a “tossing off of our selfishness and 
sensuality upon another” (p. 354). In the theology of the Reformation, 
let it be remembered, as in St Paul, the thought of substitution is held and 
exhibited in the full light of personal union with Christ. I venture also to 
think it mistaken to suppose that the matter is virtually settled by pointing 
out that God does not need to be reconciled. This we shall all concede. 
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1 are “Where reconciliation is spoken of in St Paul,” says a recent advocate of 





lemy f the substitutionary view, “the subject is always God, and the object is 
have always man.” But this reconciliation is not for St Paul, as it is for Dr 
ment Drummond, a work done in our souls ; it is a work accomplished by Christ 
ism. in a death for sin. It is a free gift of God to men in the Cross ; something 


little J that is real before they accept it and are changed. The love of God, 
men f§ according to the apostles, is not shown in His dispensing with an atone- 
snow § ment, but in His providing at His own cost the atonement we sinners need. 
to a § It is difficult to believe that the modern mind has reached a nobler con- 
“not § ception of what love in God can be and do. 

, but Space fails me now, however, to signalise a multitude of passages, in 
ture, § these and other chapters of his work, in which Dr Drummond will carry all 
nthe § his readers with him, enlightened and refreshed by a discussion in which 
ven & rare mental and spiritual power is displayed in high and noble uses. His 
gesis, J} book not infrequently recalls the recent System der christlichen Lehre of 
s Dr § Wendt, but the advantage in depth and spirituality is very decidedly 
that J on the side of the English writer. Its value to the preacher will be 
s the § great; and in proof I may fitly conclude this notice with the quotation 
both §§ of these characteristic words, breathing such an air of faith and beauty 
e was as not soon to be forgotten: “It is the peculiarity of Christian 
n the § discipleship that it is not obedience to a law, however sacred, or the 
; and §f acceptance of a theology, however true, but the impress of a Spirit and 
; side ff} a communion of Love; and if that blessed image which has dwelt as a 
o the ff redeeming power in the heart of Christendom were to fade out of the 
asons fj memory, no teaching could take its place as an uplifting power, for the 
con- kindling touch of sympathy and love would be wanting” (p. 290). 
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Through Scylla and Charybdis, or the Old Theology and the New.— 
— By George ‘T'yrrell.—London : Longmans, 1907.—Pp. xii+ 386. 
at is 


n, the § Tuts is not altogether a new work, but mostly a putting together of papers 
arious which have appeared during a considerable period in various reviews, from the 
christ fj Catholic World to the Quarterly Review. There is added an introduction, 
their J and short notes on each paper. These papers are milestones in the march of 
ition. § the writer in his search for a reformed Christianity and an ideal Catholicism. 
its of Mr Tyrrell has every right to claim a sympathetic treatment from 
self to @ reviewers. In England it falls to the lot of few to suffer for their 
ssand § religious opinions: Mr Tyrrell has done so, and he may fairly claim that 
ation, § one of the Beatitudes is on his side. But the path of the sympathetic 
dand ] reviewer of this book is not altogether easy. The author writes (p. 4): 
Iso to | “The process through which I have reached my present position will 
inting J appear as a wavering, rather than as a straight line—a result that should 
ncede. § greatly facilitate the critic’s task.” One critic at least does not feel that his 
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task is thus made easier. Rather, it becomes more difficult to do justice 
to a writer who leaves open inconsistencies in his pages. In many ways 
Mr Tyrrell belongs to a very advanced school of religious liberalism. He 
is in a measure a pragmatist ; he places the Divine will at the root of 
history; he draws a broad line of distinction between religion and 
theology ; he insists strongly on the doctrine of Divine immanence; he 
speaks boldly as to the evils of priestcraft; he is set against papal 
infallibility. Yet he clings, as is perhaps natural to one trained in the 
Jesuit school, to much with which other liberals would willingly dispense. 
He sometimes, in my opinion, puts the new wine into very old bottles. 

When Matthew Arnold died, the critics were mostly of opinion that 
his poetry would live, but that his theological papers were unimportant. 
Time has not confirmed this view. Every year shows the drift of liberal 
religious thought in the direction of Arnold. Dr Sanday has found great 
likeness between Harnack’s religious views and Arnold’s. And Mr Tyrrell 
almost throughout his book is preaching from Arnoldian texts, though 
with some reservations. Over and over again he insists on the distinction 
between revelation, or prophetic truth, and theology, or, as he calls it in 
a later chapter, theologism. Revelation, he holds, comes first as an 
impulse to activity, and later is crystallised in thought: but thought at 
best can only give an imperfect rendering of revelation. As Matthew 
Arnold said, the language of religion consists of words thrown out at a 
great reality, and not comprehending it. But theology, which tries to 
enclose the reality in a system, is in Mr Tyrrell’s view everything that is 
bad. It is a pseudo-science. It is the foe, the bitter and persecuting foe, 
of all scientific knowledge of the world. It seems to be Dr White’s book 
on the warfare of science with theology which has opened Mr Tyrrell’s 
eyes to all the vileness of theologism. So set is he against it that he 
even objects to attempts to restate doctrine in the language of modern 
thought (p. 235); which is going rather far. 

But when Mr Tyrrell comes to speak of revelation, he falls into a much 
more conservative tone. Sometimes he says that though revelation did 
not cease with the Apostles, yet its great and classical period then comes 
to an end (p. 324). But often he writes as if he thought the Christian 
inspiration limited to Apostolic times. Speaking of his latest position he 
writes (p. 4): “It is a return to the earlier and stricter view as to the 
unchanging, unprogressive character of the Apostolic revelation. It is a 
repudiation of all attempts to mitigate the supposed difficulties of this 
severer view by theories of development, dialectical or otherwise. It 
insists rigorously on the theological contention that the dogmatic decisions 
of the universal Church do not in any way add to or amplify the revelation 
which it is their purpose but to safeguard and reassert... . . Understand- 
ing by ‘dogma’ a religious truth imposed authoritatively as the word 
of God, not as a conclusion of theological reflection, it rejects the very 
notion of the development, and still more of the multiplication of dogmas, 
and acquiesces cordially in the patristic identification of novelty and heresy.” 
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Mr Tyrrell here uses the word dogma, much as does M. Le Roy, to 
signify religious truth of practical bearing. That is well enough, though 
doctrine is a better word for the purpose. But such is not the dogma of 
the churches and the theologians. Nor is Mr Tyrrell consistent in his use. 
We turn to another page (343) and learn that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
“One God with three Divine Persons,” is not a theological development, 
but a prophetic utterance of the Apostolic revelation. This is of course 
a perversion of language: whatever the Apostles taught, it was not the 
doctrine of the Trinity thus formulated. It passes one’s wit to discern how 
theology can be condemned and dogma of this sort saved. And it is even 
more curious to see that Mr Tyrrell seems to be drifting in the direction of 
that old-fashioned Protestantism which draws an impassable line between 
the New Testament as a book and all other books whatever. 

Mr Tyrrell’s view of the function of the clergy is very liberal. They 
are experts in theology as physicians are experts in regard to health, and 
so deserve respect. Also in the Church, as in all societies, it is the views 
of the exceptional few which are much more worthy of attention than 
the opinions of the crowd. But no one could condemn priestcraft more 
bitterly than Mr Tyrrell. If the priests as a class regard themselves as 
answerable only to “an absentee transcendent God,” and to an “ assize 
for whose sentence we must wait till the dawn of eternity” (p. 365), 
their existence is fraught with great mischief and danger, and it would 
have slain Christianity but for the deep truths which Christianity embodies. 
“It is all-important to keep distinct the invisible and spiritual hierarchy 
from the visible and official hierarchy of the Church; to see in the latter 
but the symbol and servant of the former; to see in the former Christ 
Himself, vicariously represented by the latter; to distinguish the pre- 
constitutional formless Church from the governmental form which it has 
elaborated for its own Apostolic needs” (p. 49). With most of this liberal 
English Christians will most cordially agree. 

One turns naturally to passages dealing with the authority of the 
Church, since to a Roman Catholic writer this must always be the 
crucial matter. Mr Tyrrell strongly upholds the consensus of the Church 
against papal infallibility—against an interpretation “ which finds the organ 
of Catholic truth in the miraculously guided brain of one man” (p. 355). 
His enthusiasm for his Church is based on his earnest acceptance of that 
doctrine of the Divine immanence which lies at the root of so many 
religious developments of our age. ‘“ Along with this sense of the Divine 
immanence has grown that of the authority of the general over the 
individual mind and conscience, as being a relatively more adequate organ 
and expression of God’s truth and God’s will; as furnishing a standard 
from which the individual may not fall short, and which he must first 
attain before he is competent to criticise and develop it” (p. 367). This is 
well put. And on this ground Mr Tyrrell would find many to agree with 
him in most sections of the Christian Church. It is not in politics alone 
that an undercurrent of socialism is making its way. And a modified 
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socialism may prevail under most systems of church government. Among 
the followers of Wesley it has easy course. How it is to be combined with 
the Roman hierarchy is less clear. But of course no one will think the 
worse of Mr Tyrrell because his own Church looms so large to his imagina- 
tion that he scarcely sees any other. Secession from her he finds unthinkable. 
He has strongly protested against abuses in his Church, and has been by 
her rulers expelled; but he will not take another step in the path of 
Luther. He considers the best test of truth among those who depart from 
current and established modes of religious thought to be their agreement 
among themselves. ‘When it is clear that a counter-belief is gaining 
ground in such a way that it represents the ‘consensus’ of the future; 
when the same conclusion is reached simultaneously and independently 
by different thinkers, one may, and at times one ought, to follow the 
belief that lives in the spirit rather than that which stagnates in the 
formula” (p. 369). It is evident that Mr Tyrrell thinks that his own 
views are thus justified ; and he is probably right as regards some of them. 
But surely this consensus is found at the origin of all important movements, 
whether good or bad: the Zeitgeist is not always on the right side. 
However, consensus is after all an excellent indication of rightness—perhaps 
the next best after the immortal test of fruits. And by it the great 
Reformers of the sixteenth century were abundantly justified. 

I have touched on a few of the many interesting views embodied in 
these papers. If they do not set forth a clear and consistent way of 
thinking, they are full of suggestion and of the religion which appeals to 
the heart and conscience. 


P. GARDNER. 
Oxrorp, 





Les Evangiles Synoptiques, Traduction et Commentaire.—Par Alfred Loisy. 
Chez l’Auteur, Ceffonds, pres Montier-en-Der.—Haute-Marne: 1907, 
2 vols. Pp. 1009+'798. 


WE all seem to feel that the historical occasions of religion and their 
documentary evidences cannot rightly fall under the direct jurisdiction of 
theology : for only if they do not, can theology appeal to them. Yet we 
also perceive that living, full religion ever springs, even if protesting, from 
great traditional bodies and conceptions; and such bodies, of necessity, 
tend to claim the benefits of history and to evade its tests and risks. But 
religious faith, itself ever so much more and other than a mere assent to 
the ‘“* Happenedness ” of an occurrence at the depth reached by historico- 
critical evidence, cannot, by a sort of sanatio in radice, create such happen- 
ings. ‘The Christian spiritual experience, and its guide and mouth-piece, 
the official Church, have the gift and duty of guarding the faith of the 
weak, of requiring slow, severely tested work from scholars, and of penetrat- 
ing and proclaiming the spiritual substance of those happenings. Scholars, 
simply as such, have no competence in these deepest things. Yet scholars 
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cannot cease from working within their own sphere, at their own level, 
with the methods and tests immanent to their specific subject-matters. 

M. Loisy’s introduction discusses the ecclesiastical tradition and 
modern criticism; the second, first, and third gospels, the tradition of 
the gospels ; the career and teaching of Jesus; the literary form, tradition 
of the text, and the extant commentaries. The commentary prefixes to 
each section a translation of the texts in question, and ever discusses each 
passage in the light of all its parallels. ‘The brilliant introduction leaves 
an impression of a joyously destructive, over-confident maéstria, which is 
largely removed by any careful study of the commentary, especially that 
concerning the public life up to Cesarea Philippi, vol. i. pp. 429-1009. 

I will first describe the book’s main critical principles; next, its chief 
negative historical contentions ; and lastly, its chief positive conclusions 
and materials for a reconstruction. 

1. If we compare M. Loisy’s critical starting-points with those, say, 
of Heinrich Holtzmann, we find that both recognise two eye-witness 
documents as variously incorporated by all three synoptists; and that 
both measure the chronicling exactitude of the synoptic accounts by 
the degree to which they presumably utilise those documents. A singly 
attested act or saying is thus not necessarily less historical than a trebly 
attested one. For both critics, Mark is the oldest synoptist, and Matthew 
and Luke embody, besides those primitive documents, practically the 
whole of Mark. And for both, Matthew is not by Levi-Matthew, and 
Luke is not by the companion of St Paul. 

But M. Loisy finds Matthew to be generally nearer to Jesus’ original 
words than Mark, and Luke to be generally nearer to the aphoristic form 
of the sayings of our Lord than Matthew: e.g. Matt. xxiii. 1-36 as com- 
pared with Mark xii. 38-40, and Luke xiv. 34, 35, xi. 33 as compared 
with Matt. v. 13-16. But above all M. Loisy finds, more precisely and 
extensively than Holtzmann, Pauline influences in Mark, leading there 
to certain doctrinal interpretations and expansions of acts and words of 
Jesus ; the Paulinism of Luke would be of a later, mostly attenuated kind. 

2. The radicalism of the historical conclusions springs predominantly 
from the interaction of four convictions. (1) Mark’s narrative is to be 
preferred, where this does not betray the Pauline influence. (2) There 
are no eye-witness sources beside the two documents mentioned. (3) The 
expectation of His own speedy second coming was held and taught by Our 
Lord Himself. (4) The interpretative expansions in Mark can be clearly 
traced. Practically all the supposed a priori anti-miraculous eliminations 
are thus explained. 

(1) The condition of Jairus’s daughter was not actual death, because 
Mark leaves the point undecided. The demoniacs did not proclaim Jesus 
from the first as Messiah, because only at Czsarea Philippi did even 
Peter realise that Jesus was the Christ. The miraculous fishing in 
Luke v. 1-11 is symbolic not historical here, since it replaces the more 
ancient, quite simple vocation-narrative of Mark i. 16-20; it may come 
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from the primitive accounts of the Galilean apparitions, and be identical 
with John xxi. 1-14. Such symbolism and transference are certainly 
found in Luke iv. 16-30, where the rejection in Nazareth opens the 
ministry, whilst Mark (and Matthew) place it much later, in its historical 
place. Jesus appeared to His disciples first in Galilee, because Jesus 
Himself and the angel at the grave announce it (Mark xiv. 28, xvi. '7), and 
Matthew and John xxi. still have Galilean apparitions. Hence Luke is 
not simply historical in placing all the apparitions in Jerusalem. 

(2) The end of Judas, the earthquake and subsequent miracles at 
Jesus’ death, and the watch at the sepulchre in Matthew are secondary, 
because of their intrinsic improbabilities and their absence from Mark and 
Luke. The raising of the widow’s son, the story of Zacchzus, and Jesus 
before Herod in Luke are secondary, as not reasonably referable to the 
primitive documents, penetrated with symbolism, and imitated from eye- 
witness accounts. 

(3) The expectation of Christ’s sudden and speedy Parousia is traced 
throughout the primitive records of Jesus’ teaching. Sudden: see the 
parables of the waiting virgins, the waiting men-servants, and the master’s 
sudden return; the comparison with the days of Noah; and the declara- 
tions that the Kingdom comes not in a way capable of being observed 
(Luke xvii. 20, 21), that the Son of Man’s coming will be as a lightning- 
flash (Matt. xxiv. 27). And speedy: “ Ye shall not finish (your round of) 
the cities of Israel, till the Son of man come” (Matt. x. 23); and “ Some 
of you here standing shall not taste death until ye see the kingdom of God 
coming in power” (Mark ix. 1). Such an expectation still predominates in 
St Paul’s epistles. But this clashes with most of the “ little Apocalypse ” 
(Mark xiii., Matt. xxiv., xxv.), where the Parousia comes after long-en- 
during signs and the preaching of the Gospel to all nations. The speech is 
composed of a Jewish apocalypse and of originally separate sayings of Our 
Lord. In Mark and Luke “the kingdom of heaven” consists of holy souls 
only; in Matthew it is like a field containing wheat and cockle, and a net 
holding fish good and bad, for here the kingdom has been identified with 
the now separately extant visible Church ; indeed “Church” occurs in the 
Synoptists only here (xvi. 18, xviii. 17). These last two passages and the 
great commission of the Risen One (xxviii. 19, 20) express the conscious- 
ness of the Christian Church after its visible discrimination from Judaism 
predominantly by St Paul. 

(4) The declaration as to the mysteriousness of the parabolic teach- 
ing in view of blinding the unbelieving Jews (Mark iv. 10-12) is a 
Pauline interpretation (cf. Rom. xi. 8) of the fewness of Jewish Christians ; 
for it conflicts with the patent character and object of all the genuine 
parables. The conception of Christ’s essential service consisting in His 
redemptive death (Mark x. 45, xiv. 24; cf viii. 37) is a Pauline 
interpretation (cf Rom. xv. 3; Phil. ii. 7, 8; Gal. i. 4, ii, 20); for it 
is still absent from the Lukan form of the first saying (Luke xxii. 24, 27), 
and Jesus’ general teaching places that service rather in His general 
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devotedness to His mission in life and in death. The Last Supper 
was a solemnly simple Messianic meal, where the cup was blessed first 
with the words, “Take this and divide it among yourselves; for I say 
unto you that I will not drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I drink it with you new in the kingdom of God ” (Luke xxii. 
17, 18); and where the bread was blessed next with parallel words 
(Mark xiv. 22a; Luke xxii. 16). For the Parousia expectation, here too 
emphatically proclaimed, would exclude an order to repeat the act ; Mark 
and Matthew are still without the order; the sacramental, institutional 
words, identical with those of 1 Cor. xi. 23-25, are declared by 
St Paul as received “of the Lord,” in some mystical experience; and 
the two chalices in Luke are critically best explained by a conflation of 
the eye-witness account (which will have given the cup first) and St Paul’s 
account (which takes the bread-breaking first, as specially symbolising 
the death of the true Paschal Lamb). The solemn night-trial before 
Caiaphas (Mark xiv. 54-65) is an expansion of an informal morning consul- 
tation there, since Luke still indicates the morning (xxii. 66), when alone 
the meeting would be valid. Thus Jesus is first condemned by the Jews 
as Son of God, before condemnation by Pilate as King of the Jews. 

The elimination of the sepulture and empty tomb narratives (Mark xv. 
40, xvi. 8) can hardly be grouped under any of the above headings, but 
is effected because of accumulated vaguenesses and improbabilities in the 
story itself; contradiction or non-support from previous Mark texts, from 
Matthew or from St Paul’s epistles ; and apologetic necessities traceable 
among the first two generations of believers. The elimination goes 
beyond Dr Holtzmann. 

With respect to the genealogies and infancy-stories in Matthew and 
Luke, M. Loisy is backed by the majority of critics in holding them 
to be posterior to St Paul’s time. 

3. Even this short sketch cannot but leave the impression of ruin 
upon the average mind, and even trained scholars will readily understand 
much of the opposition exhibited by the official Church. Yet three sets 
of considerations materially limit or transform this first impression. 

(1) Careful further study is sure to modify certain positions of 
M. Loisy, and he himself admits that some are less probable than others. 
But it is already a great advantage that he so strenuously maintains the 
eye-witness character of two documents underlying all three Synoptists, 
and even discovers them more often and clearly than do most of the severer 
critics. His reaction against Mark is, I think, excessive ; many a graduated 
psychological detail appears in Mark alone. The Parousia question is of 
central importance ; yet here M. Loisy has a formidable array of solid texts 
and facts at his back. And Catholic thinkers are already coming to see 
the spiritual greatness involved in the conviction thus attributed to Our 
Lord. Among the supposed Pauline expansions, I take that concerning 
the parabolic teaching to be critically assured. Much further study will 
be required as to the sepulchre-sections; I am not convinced by them. 
Vou. VI.—No. 4. 59 
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The genealogies and prologues cannot be pressed as critically equal to the 
eye-witness documents. 

(2) M. Loisy is probably at his best in the study of the discourses, 
and establishes convincingly the large majority of the aphorisms and 
parables as actually uttered by Our Lord ; and the central events and acts of 
the public life and passion are fully maintained. And it is those discourses 
joined to these deeds that are the abiding, deepest sources of Our Lord’s 
help and power. 

(3) The mysterious efficacy of Christ’s death, for all who will accept and 
follow Him, is a deep reality, already proclaimed by St Paul. Christ's 
continuous real presence amongst His followers in and through the Holy 
Eucharist is a profound experience already taught by St Paul, and per- 
meates the Fourth, the sacramental, Gospel. The germ of the Catholic 
Church was planted by Jesus Himself, in His continuous respectful 
presupposition of the Jewish Church, His institution of the Apostolic 
band, with Peter at their head, and His central doctrine of the Kingdom, 
as a social and visible as well as invisible association of all His followers. 
And the Church, as a separate institution, with elementary ecclesiastical 
grades, efficacious sacraments, and normative doctrine, is found especially 
in the Johannine writings, but already in St Paul and in parts of Matthew. 

Thus the great Catholic truths are found springing up promptly from 
Jesus’ own practice and precept. And such reinterpretations as criticism 
is rendering inevitable, will become less difficult as men get to realise and 
embrace what are research’s surest conclusions—the overwhelming insistence 
upon hope and the future, in Jesus’ actual teaching; and the immense 

conquests achieved by this, the transcendent element in the rich organism of 
the Christian spirit. A Christianity that is not creative would be no Chris- 
tianity ; to become like Him is to gain a world-conquering love and life. 


Friepricnx von HiicE.. 
Lonpon. 





The Programme of Modernism: A Reply to the Encyclical of Pius X., 
Pascendi Domini Gregis.—Translated from the Italian, with an 
introduction by A. Leslie Lilley.—London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Il Programma dei Modernisti, risposta etc.—Roma, 1908. 

Le Programme des Modernistes, réplique etc.—Paris : Emile Nourry, 1908. 

Modernism: A Record and Review.—By A. Leslie Lilley, Vicar of St 
Mary’s, Paddington.—London : Pitman & Sons, 1908. 

Lendemains @ Encyclique.—Par Catholici.—Paris : Emile Nourry, 1908. 

Christologie: Commentaire des Propositions xxvii-xxzxviti du Décret du 
Saint-Office “ Lamentabili.”—Par M. Lepin, Professeur 4 "Ecole supéri- 
eure de Théologie de Lyon.—Paris : Gabriel Beauchesne et C'*, 1908. 


Tuosr who wish to know what “ Modernism” really is should not fail to 
read Ji Programma dei Modernisti, the Italian answer to the Encyclical. 
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This has been well rendered both into French and English, in the first 
case under the auspices of M. Nourry, in the latter under the editorship 
of the Rev. A. L. Lilley. 

“The Programme ” is, in the first place, practical, making a clear and 
definite appeal to the understanding of “the plain man.” he philo- 
sophical question is, of course, not burked, but it is relegated to the 
second portion of the book. In fact, the apologia commences by showing 
that the question is not primarily one of philosophy, as it is made by the 
scholastically minded author of the Encyclical, but one of fact, history, and 
criticism. This is the certain ground on which the philosophy of the 
movement is founded, or, rather, from which it naturally arises. That 
philosophy is admittedly tentative and hypothetical, but the important 
point to be recognised is that the facts are such as cannot be fitted into 
the old scholastic categories, but demand a new synthesis. Authority is 
content to condemn the syntheses of all those whom it styles “ Modern- 
ists,” while itself offering none in their place—an attitude which is neither 
helpful nor convincing to those who have learnt to appreciate the importance 
of the questions that criticism has raised, and the futility of the archaic 
methods of harmonising, glossing over, and explaining away difficulties, of 
which a typical example is afforded by M. Lepin’s pamphlet, the chief 
virtue of which consists in its freedom from that theological bitterness 
which unfortunately distinguishes so many anti-Modernist publications, 
even those which have issued from high quarters. ‘The Encyclical and the 
Syllabus Lamentabili, which preceded it, have, however, done one good 
work. They have cleared the air by showing in unmistakable terms the 
absolute opposition of the Roman Curia to the application of scientific 
method to Scripture or history. The politic shrewdness of the late Pope 
suffered the impression to prevail that, in spite of the Syllabus of his 
predecessor, official Rome might be inclined, gradually and in the long run, 
to bow to the necessities of things, and come to some terms with modern 
thought—an illusion which was especially fostered by one of the last acts of 
the life of Leo XIIL., in appointing the Biblical commission on the whole 
question which the “ affaire” Loisy forced to the front. It was a time 
which encouraged the hopes of the “ moderate” critics, and apologists for 
the Curial attitude, though their delusions were never shared by those who 
really appreciated the nature of the crisis. But Pius X. is of a very 
different mould from his predecessor. Mr Lilley’s impression of him is 
that “he is almost a saint, with all the narrowness and intensity of a 
man of meagre intellect and strong conviction. He is all the more 
dangerous on that account.” But, whatever the danger may be, it can 
affect nothing but the official system. In the long run it can only be 
better for the cause of truth that the baselessness of the “ moderate” 
attitude should be exposed. 

Another excellent result of this open declaration of war against the 
scientific method is that it has necessarily stiffened the backs of those who 
recognise that it cuts at the very foundations, not only of thought, but of 
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faith as well, and has made them realise that it is no longer possible to 
compromise, even to the extent of yielding that external submission which 
in the past had become a matter of custom and form. The editors of the 
Rinovamento refuse to abandon their work when summoned to do so by 
authority. Loisy submits no more: he continues to write, and is excom- 
municated. A collective reply to the Papal pronouncement is published 
in the sacred city itself and in the Italian tongue—surely an unprecedented 
event! It is thoroughly respectful in tone, but at the same time firm 
and uncompromising. All this may be disconcerting to many who have 
been accustomed to the old idea of absolute authority, but it is none the 
less a great gain from the point of view of sincerity. It is more than this, 
for it brings the questions out of the old miasmic atmosphere of timid 
utterance and suppression into the healthy and bracing breezes of public 
discussion. In the best sense of the word it advertises the movement, for 
it enables the outsider to take cognisance of the pros and cons of the con- 
troversy. But, at the same time, there are very few who at present under- 
stand the actual position of the “‘ Modernists,” or even make an effort to 
do so. There are many, both Catholics and Protestants, who, in the face 
of the situation, profess to be unable to understand why ‘ Modernists ”™ 
should still wish to remain members of their Church. That inability is 
not shared by Mr A. L. Lilley, who understands and appreciates the 
“‘Modernists’” position far better than anyone else outside their com- 
munion. The claim that he makes is thoroughly justified: “One other 
merit I can claim for them (i.e. the collected articles of which his book is 
mainly composed) as an exposition of the attitude of the writers with 
whom they deal. They do not contain, I trust, a single note of the 
astonishment which is often expressed at the stubborn faithfulness to 
Rome of men who are labouring to restrain the excesses of Roman 
authority, and who have reaped for all result condemnation at its hands. 
That faithfulness maintained hitherto, and which will be maintained in 
spite of excommunication and anathema, is to me the most intelligible and 
the most necessary expression of their religious attitude.” But, further, 
the “ Modernists” see, in the essential underlying principles and constitu- 
tion of their Church, a standing witness against absolutism. Mr Lilley 
is the only non-Catholic, except, perhaps M. Paul Sabatier, who thoroughly 
appreciates this point of view. He says: “A Catholicism, with its 
implicit, if not always explicit, faith in a growing Divine revelation, could 
afford to distinguish, even if at times it had failed to do so, between the 
absolute spirit of that revelation and the contingent forms in which it had 
from time to time expressed itself. Protestantism, in its anxiety to 
preserve some fixed and authoritative nucleus of belief, had chosen arbi- 
trarily among its contingent forms and given to some of them an absolute 
value. The Protestant was always timidly attempting to guarantee the 
absolute of faith by some historical or philosophical contingency. The 
Catholic had been trained to find the absolute of faith in that to which 
the universal conscience of humanity witnessed, Quod semper, quod 
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ubique, quod ab omnibus.” It would be impossible to state the issue 
more succinctly or clearly. Again, it is not generally recognised by non- 
Catholics that the crisis is one which affects all churches, though it is more 
acute in the Roman Catholic, owing to the more perfect organisation of 
the reactionary elements. Mr Lilley is, however, quite clear on this point, 
as on others. ‘New conditions,” he says, “have raised new problems. 
And as the new conditions are the same for all, so the new problems are 
the same for all.” 

One of the books recently published by M. Nourry, Lendemains 
@Encyclique, also puts the issue very definitely. The author of this 
vigorous little volume thus sums up the effects, from the old theological 
standpoint, of the recognition of the mythical character of the early 
chapters of Genesis :—“ The story of Adam and Eve is a myth. Rome 
knows it, but her dogma requires it to be history. If she were to allow 
this, she would not be relinquishing a mere legend, but sacred history, 
the root of her whole teaching. She would be surrendering to criticism 
the Fall of Adam and Eve, with its fatal consequences to their posterity ; 
the creation of the world from nothing; the existence of a Personal 
Creator; the soul of man made in God’s image; the unity of origin of 
the human race; the terrestrial Paradise; the perfection of man when 
he left the hands of God; original sin; the birth of knowledge from 
disobedience; the origin of sensual appetite, of suffering, and of death 
from the same source; lastly, the need of redemption and the promise of 
a Redeemer—that is to say, all the elements, all the first principles of the 
Christian faith. . . . The concrete facts, through which St Paul and St 
Augustine (who are responsible for the theory of original sin) imagined 
they had grasped those principles, have no existence.” 

It may, possibly, be urged that this point of view affects Rome only, 
owing to the absolute rigidity of her philosophical and theological system ; 
that educated Protestants have, for the most part, recognised the mythical 
character of the early chapters of Genesis, while their faith in the 
redemption of the Cross runs in orthodox grooves. But Rome, at least, 
teaches a useful lesson in consistency. She insists, with unanswerable 
logic, that, where the old intellectualist position is maintained as regards 
the latter, it must hold good for the former, on which it is founded. 
The whole scheme of salvation, in the old-fashioned sense, depends upon 
at least as literal an acceptance of the Fall of Adam, with the original 
sin that resulted, as of the orthodox theories of the Atonement. If the 
ideas of original sin and of the Fall are interpreted in a spiritual and 
symbolical sense, as meaning the retrograde tendencies of man’s nature, 
a like subjectivising of the conceptions of Redemption and Atonement 
must inevitably follow. 

The fact is that we have come at length to the parting of the ways, 
and it is useless to attempt to disguise the truth any longer. Not only 
is “ the day of partial heresies past,” but the day of hoping anything in 
the near future from the official Church. This view is not pessimism ; it is 
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simply looking facts in the face. It avoids the common error of identifying 
the Church with officialdom. As regards the Church at large there is 
room for hope. As Mr Lilley says: “That there are eyes to see the 
truth and voices to speak it is surely a most hopeful sign of the future of 
the Church of France. Still more hopeful is it that the eyes and voices 
are so many.” Elsewhere, in writing of the Encyclical Pascendi, he says: 
“It is they and a large section of the younger clergy in France and 
Northern Italy, and even in Sicily—those who ought to know are bold 
enough to say, the majority of them—who will be straitened in mind and 
spirit by this action of authority.” But, in his view, the repressive 
measures enjoined by the Encyclical are doomed to failure. The Curia 
may be able toa certain extent to suppress outward symptoms, but it 
cannot kill ideas. Its action can only recoil upon itself. 

And, in saying this, there is no intention of denying that authority 
must always exist, in the proper sphere of its exercise. Those who express 
surprise that men should wish to remain in a Church, whose authorities 
have condemned the very grounds on which they profess to belong to it, 
forget that Modernists hold, for no mere arbitrary reasons, that, in con- 
demning them on these grounds, authority has exceeded its powers. 


H. C. Corrance. 
IsFIELD, Sussex. 





Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus.—By Alfred E. Garvie, M.A. (Oxon.), 
D.D. (Glas.).—Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 


The Life of Christ in Recent Research.—By William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D.—Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1907. 

Jesus and His Teaching.—By Erich von Schrenck. Mag. Theol. Trans- 
lated by J. Warschauer, M.A., D.Ph.—James Clarke & Co. 

The Life of Christ according to St Mark.—By W. H. Bennett, M.A., D.D., 
Litt.D.—Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 

L’Evangile. Synopse, Vie de Notre-Seigneur, Commentaire par Abbé 
Verdunoy.—Paris: J. Gabalda & Cie, 1907. 

To Christ through Criticism.—By Richard W. Seaver, M.A., B.D.—T. & T. 
Clark, 1907. 

The Apologetic of the New Testament.—By E. F. Scott, M.A. (Glas.), 
B.D. (Oxon.).—Williams & Norgate, 1907. 

The One Christ—an Enquiry into the Manner of the Incarnation.—By 
Canon Frank Weston, B.D.—Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 

Christus Futurus.—By the Author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia.—Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., 1907. 


Tue order in which the above books stand must not be taken as an 
indication of their relative merits, but has been adopted in view of their 
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subject-matter. The first five are not exactly “ Lives,” but studies in the 
Life and Teaching of Jesus. Of these, Dr Garvie’s studies are the most 
important. They are not only the work of a scholar, but of a spiritual 
seer; of a man who thinks deeply as well as widely. The outlook is 
modern, but is balanced by distinctly conservative leanings. Indeed, two 
men constantly struggle for the mastery in this volume—the Scotsman and 
the German, the dogmatic theologian and the religious psychologist, and 
when the balance is not maintained it is the latter that usually goes under. 
His sources are mainly the Synoptic Gospels, but the Fourth Gospel, which 
he considers was written by John the Presbyter and not by the son of 
Zebedee, is laid under considerable tribute; indeed, to lean so heavily 
upon it weakens some of Dr Garvie’s positions, as we shall see. He 
even admits that such sections as the high-priestly prayer are unhistorical. 
What better reason is there for believing the historicity, say, of the first 
chapter when both are alike cast in the historical mould? His defence, 
however, of the historical value of the Gospels as a whole as against the 
Religio-Historical school is convincing ; for “an explanation that does not 
adequately account for the worth of Jesus Christ in His historical function 
and achievement is not historical” (p. 66). The historical valuation of 
Jesus is that He was Divine in a supreme and unique sense; for this was 
the impression made upon His early disciples and upon subsequent genera- 
tions. But while Jesus was this, He was also perfectly human, fitting into 
a distinctly historical niche. This our author asserts and strenuously 
seeks to maintain, but has great difficulty in doing so at times on account 
of theological predispositions. This appears in the chapter on the Virgin 
Birth, an incident considered credible because of the sinlessness of Jesus, 
and because “no convincing evidence against the fact of the virgin birth 
can be found in the New Testament.” But does not the fact that such a 
stupendous event has no place in the earliest tradition—a tradition belong- 
ing to an age in which the miraculous was the chief sign of divine mani- 
festation—rule it out as unhistorical? ‘To say that Mark leaves it out 
“because it did not fit in with his doctrinal scheme ” is an unconvincing 
explanation. Then, the attitude of Christ’s own mother, who never seems to 
have understood Him, is simply unthinkable if she held in her heart such 
profound knowledge. And certainly Jesus gives no hint that He was 
acquainted with Mary’s secret, and used most frequently, when speaking 
of Himself, the title “Son of Man.” Dr Garvie regards Jesus as having 
accepted His vocation—“ a saviour from sin by the sacrifice of Himself” 
—at His baptism, and that His ideal from the first was not the successful 
Messiah, but the “Suffering Servant” of Isaiah’s prophesy. Of course 
His work was to save from sin, for had He not taken up the Baptist’s 
commission ? but that it was to be accomplished through suffering was by 
no means clear at first; that idea seems to have been forced upon Him by 
subsequent events. One cannot help the impression that our author reads 
later experiences into this early episode. There can be traced two con- 
flicting pictures of the Messiah in the Old Testament: the one portraying 
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him as a conquering and the other as a suffering person. Might not Jesus, 
being well acquainted with both—for He knew intimately the Scriptures 
—have accepted and adopted each conception in turn? He certainly 
opened His ministry with a note of gladness: His message was good news. 
At first He had a great measure of success, and it appeared as if there would 
be a wide response to His call. Up to a certain point in His ministry 
the idea of a successful Messiah was the more appropriate. But 
popularity waned, the people grew less enthusiastic and frequently 
hostile, the rulers actively opposed, and it became clear to His prescient 
eye that failure, at least for the present, was inevitable; that suffering and 
possibly death were unavoidable. Now the other picture of the Messiah 
rose before Him; God’s anointed could be no other than the Suffering 
Servant of the Lord. It is true He speaks much of His death during His 
later ministry, but except in Mark ii. 19-20 (where Jesus, as a successor of 
John the Baptist, seems to anticipate that a similar fate might befall Him 
to that which had overtaken His forerunner) the Synoptists do not represent 
Him as referring to His decease until after He comes‘into conflict with the 
Scribes, from which point He begins to see that failure (at ‘least from 
an earthly point of view) and not success is likely to mark His mission. 
‘The Temptation in the wilderness is regarded as pertaining to Ends and not to 
Means; but seeing that the former had already been chosen, it would appear 
that means were the point in debate ; i.e. whether the Kingdom should come 
by material measures or by the direct power of God. As to the sphere of 
His vocation, Dr Garvie contends for a pre-Galilean ministry based upon 
statements recorded in the first chapter of St John: statements irrecon- 
cilable with the Synoptists. He, however, attempts a reconciliation by the 
rather far-fetched suggestion that Jesus’ disciples were turning away from Him 
in consequence of His too open declaration of Messiahhood, and that in 
order to regain their adherence Jesus modifies His claim when they settle in 
Galilee. That Jesus should find His first disciples—fishermen of Galilee— 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem is antecedently improbable, although it 
must be admitted their ready response indicates some previous knowledge. 
But this might easily have been gained in Galilee, for Jesus, being pre- 
sumably a building carpenter, would be known widely in that province. 
Dr Garvie uses St John’s incident of the Samaritan woman to tone down 
the national exclusiveness of Jesus and to suggest that universalism was 
a note in His ministry from the first, seeming not to observe the fact that 
He said even to her, “ salvation is of the Jews.” There is more than a 
hint of special pleading in His treatment of the Syropheenician incident, 
for Christ’s unwillingness to grant the request of a Gentile woman is laid 
at other doors: “In His language He may not be expressing His own 
feeling or wishes, but simply echoing the opinions and sentiments of His 
disciples ” (p. 194). ‘That Jesus granted the woman’s request, shows that 
He was susceptible to influences coming from all quarters, and (might it 
be added) willing to learn from a Gentile. Anyhow, the incident seemed 
to have marked a stage in His Universalism. The sections on the Limita- 
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tions of Christ’s Knowledge and on the Perfection of His Character are 
excellent, and might be studied with the concluding chapter on the Person 


esus, 
ures 


uinly of Jesus. The writer rejects the several Kenotic theories, but accepts the 
\ews. doctrine of kenosis, which he regards as an eternal and not a temporary 
ould process, and the form of it expressed in the historical Jesus as but a phase 
istry of its continuous evolution. The kenosis involved a real limitation of our 


But Lord’s knowledge, except His knowledge of God as Father and of Himself 
antly as Son ; in these it was perfect. In regard to His moral perfection, is it 
cient necessary (in order to preserve it) to assert that there was “no sinful 
and tendency ” in Him ?—a statement which seems to place Him outside human 
ssiah | conditions; for it is hard to see how there could have been any real temptation 
ering — if there were no impulse, or temporary tendency in the wrong direction, to be 
His — resisted. On the conflict in Gethsemane our author is less satisfactory. 
or of § That its essence was the fear of an “interruption of His filial communion 
Him with God” seems more than questionable, and to speak of these experiences 
esent — as confirming the “objectivity of the Atonement” is to invest them with 
h the § undue theological significance. The scene was primarily subjective. The 
from § crisis and*its bitterness were personal. Jesus was drinking the cup for 
ssion. § Himself; indeed in no other way could His experience have been real, and 
1ot to § only by being real could it have had any inward merit or outward efficiency. 
ppear — In a word, Jesus did what humanity, or any other member of the race, 
come ought to have done under the circumstances. The temptation, however, 
ere of | to refer further to this really able volume—and one evidence of its strength 
upon | is the number of interrogation marks it compels—must be resisted. 

econ- Dr Sanday’s book, which, with others he has recently published, should 
y the | be regarded as containing prolegomena to his expected Life of Christ, is 
) Him composite in character, but not disconnected, although the unity is in 
at in ff parts difficult to trace. The most important section is that entitled 
tle in [| “Twenty Years of Research,” the burden of which is to make known and 
ilee— § discuss the growing influence of the Eschatological school in Germany. 
gh it § Dr Sanday, if not a complete convert to these views, has a strong leaning 
ledge. § in their direction—“I doubt if we have realised to what an extent He 
; pre- ff (Jesus) conceived of the Kingdom of Heaven . . . . as essentially future 
vince. § and essentially supernatural” (p. 120)—and thinks that the fuller recogni- 
down § tion of the apocalyptic element in His teaching would supply a clue to the 
m was | better interpretation of many things. But the Professor, while possessing 
t that | an open mind, is none the less a critic. As Sir W. Ramsey has said, “ Dr 
han a } Sanday can respect and admire five-sixths of an author whose remaining 
ident, | sixth part moves him to indignation.” Wrede he considers “ wrong and 
is laid § distinctly wrong-headed,” and even Schweitzer, for whom he expresses 
s own | great admiration, he thinks overstates his case when he refuses to admit 
f His | that Christ’s idea of the Kingdom had any other than an eschatological 
s that | content. The question of miracles is approached with all the author's 
ght it j sanity and fairness. He thinks that the “two ends”—the religious and 
eemed § scientific— most nearly meet in “answers to prayer,” and in the 
imita- ] power known to be resident in “ personality.” Prayer is an energy 
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that unites the soul within with the Power without; some souls have 
stood in more intimate relationship to that Power than others, and 
unusual (miraculous) things have frequently happened as a consequence. 
The power of “ personality” over other beings and over natural phenomena 
is becoming well known, and the rationale of Christ’s miracles lies “ within 
the bounds of personality, of character and of will.” But such activity is 
not necessarily arbitrary, for “ miracle is not really a breach of the order of 
nature; it is only an apparent breach of laws that we know in obedience to 
other and higher laws that we do not know” (p. 216). But the question 
arises immediately, is a phenomenon so defined a miracle? Dr Sanday says 
“ Yes,” for “ the essential part is the Divine act ; and that, I think, is proved. 
.... Anact is no less Divine because it is fundamentally according to 
law.” Quite true, but does not such a reply involve this objection? To 
speak of miracle as a “ Divine act” carries the inference that an ordinary 
occurrence is not Divine. What seems to be needed is “ some modification 
of statement.” Would it not be better to use some other word than miracle, 
which implies an arbitrary interference with the ordinary methods of Divine 
action ; a term more suitable to an age saturated with the idea of Divine 
Immanence, where nothing is natural and nothing is supernatural, but 
where everything is Natural-Supernatural ? 

We regret that space is inadequate to set forth the merits of Dr 
Schrenck’s work, whose object is to portray “the Jesus who walked the 
earth,” and who is not regarded as Divine in the orthodox sense—* in 
the genuine teaching of Jesus there is no trace of a claim to co-equality 
with God, or to pre-existence ”—yet is a Person holding a unique relation- 
ship to God and fulfilling a unique mission. The form of Christ’s teaching 
was Jewish, but it contained an eternal and universal element, for below 
the Messiah-consciousness was the God-consciousness. The former gave 
an apocalyptic shape to His conception of the kingdom; the latter 
furnished its religious and ethical elements, which were the deeper and 
more important. His central purpose was to bring men into filial 
relationship to the Father; an end, however, best facilitated in an eschato- 
logical manner. Our author has much to say that is fresh about Christ's 
teaching on The Law, Social Ethics, His own Death, and on the Last 
Things. 

Dr Bennett’s book is written with much of the beautiful simplicity that 
marks the Gospel narratives themselves. There is scarcely a word other 
than English used from beginning to end, yet there are evidences 
on every page of a wide and deep understanding of the subject. The 
work is more than St Mark’s story put into modern language, for the 
reader is constantly meeting with suggestions which are little windows 
letting in a flood of light. For example, the fact that the disciples in 
their cures anointed the sufferers, and that Jesus used clay and spittle, 
shows that the Evangelist drew no “sharp line between the natural and 
the supernatural.” Mark’s picture of Jesus no doubt reveals a great 
wonder-worker—an august and imperial figure—but the student feels that 
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there are important features absent, and fails to see why he should be 
so deprived when the Second Document is coming through the fires of 
criticism with new credentials. To select and separate St Mark in this 
way appears, indirectly, to throw unnecessary doubts upon the Logia. 

L’Evangile has upon it the imprimatur of the Roman Catholic Church, 
consequently the reader must not look for anything very radical in its 
pages. The author groups the incidents common to the four, three, or 
two Evangelists, as the case may be, and aims to give a consecutive 
account of the life of our Lord, adding explanations upon the more obscure 
points. The critical standpoint can be judged from the chapter on 
Inspiration. ‘There is a human element in the Bible, but God makes 
the author write—makes him to conceive exactly and to express without 
error “all that God wishes and only what He wishes.” Those Roman 
Catholics who wish to obtain their knowledge of the Gospels from the 
books themselves rather than from their priests will find this volume useful. 

Mr Seaver’s volume, containing the Donnellan Lectures for 1905, is 
practical and not technical in its aim. The writer accepts fearlessly the 
accredited results of criticism, but very strongly combats critical extrava- 
gances. ‘The chief questions dealt with are Authority in Religion, the Christ 
of History, Miracles, the Resurrection of Jesus, and the meaning of His 
Death—all of which are treated in a lucid, tolerant, and illuminating 
manner, and in a way that clearly proves that criticism does not hinder 
but helps to an understanding of these problems. 

Mr Scott writes convincingly on his subject, and succeeds in showing that 
apology enters largely into the books of the New Testament, and that it 
has had much to do with moulding the form of their contents. The early 
Church had to defend itself against many foes. It had to prove the real 
Messiahhood of its Master, whose conception of that office was different 
from the one current in Israel, and to make it clear that a crucified 
Messiah best fulfilled the predictions of prophecy. It also had to defend 
itself against Judaism, Paganism, and Gnosticism; and how this was 
accomplished is traced in Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. Then the claim of 
Christianity to be the final and absolute religion had to be made rational, 
which is done in the Epistle to the Hebrews and in the Fourth Gospel. 
Nor is the subject of merely antiquarian interest, but is serviceable to-day ; 
for essential Judaism—the tendency to replace faith by works—has its 
periodical recurrence. Paganism also, in the various forms of Naturalism, 
is recrudescent ; while Gnosticism reappears whenever and wherever religion 
makes its primary appeal to the intellect. 

Canon Weston’s treatise is a valiant effort to make reasonable a great 
problem ; and if the author fails in his attempt, his ability should be 
recognised. The discussion of the subject suffers because the writer limits 
it to the “Creeds of the Church and the Definition of the Council of 
Chalcedon.” ‘The Athanasian interpretation is criticised because it makes 
the incarnated Logos the subject of Christ’s manhood and thereby impairs 
His humanity; the theories of Nestorius and his followers are faulty 
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because they confuse the natures ; while the Kenotic theories lay too much 
stress upon the human elements in the Person. The author's theory is: 
“the Logos possesses a true consciousness of Himself as Son, omnipresent 
and omniscient, in virtue of which He has imposed upon Himself a law of 
self-restraint . . . . adapted to the measure of His evergrowing manhood ” 
(p. 161)—which is, after all, only a mild kenosis. He seeks to distinguish 
between the terms self-abandonment and self-limitation ; but to allow the 
one and deny the other to an unconscious babe in its mother’s womb is to 
assert a distinction without a difference. As with all who attempt a meta- 
physical explanation of the mystery, Mr Weston is like a man on a tight- 
rope in constant danger of losing his balance. At one time the Godhead is 
in jeopardy ; for how could Christ know Himself to be God (as is asserted) 
if His consciousness were entirely conditioned by his manhood? Next His 
manhood is in peril; for “ He cannot err,” and also exercises the cosmic 
functions of the Logos. Again, it is the unity of the Person that is 
threatened ; for “‘ He had two wills” and (in spite of word jugglery) a dual 
consciousness. These difficulties are avoided if the subject be viewed from 
the ethical rather than from the metaphysical standpoint. Our author 
has glimpses of this better way. Lifting himself up, as it were, with beaded 
brow from his mighty task, he says: “The solution lies for us at present, 
not in the psychological and metaphysical regions, but in the recognition 
of the plain facts of the Gospel narratives.” Then why so much labour— 
so great a cry for so little wool ? 

The author of Christus Futurus writes fervently, often eloquently, and 
with a deep understanding of the Gospel essentials. His aim is practical, 
consequently theological points only arise incidentally. His contention is 
that the Christian Gospel has been but partly apprehended and only 
partially accepted; and that personal faith has been halting largely 
because corporate faith (an important point with the author) has hitherto 
been feeble. The Gospel method is salvation by joy, and not by pain and 
suffering as is so frequently asserted. Suffering is no more a part of God's 
plan than sin, and like sin is an intrusion, and would disappear, as would 
sin, if Christ’s teaching were fully accepted. The subject of healing by 
faith is naturally dealt with, and it is argued that not only functional 
diseases, but organic disturbances, are curable by this means ; that there is 
reliable evidence of this outside the Bible, and if there be one well- 
authenticated case the principle is proved. But while mental therapeutics 
are regarded as part of the Gospel message, the ordinary means of healing 
are considered no less divine. That mental troubles are as amenable to 


“mind ” treatment as physical, the exorcisms recorded in the Gospels prove. § 


The writer believes in demoniacal possession, and that the Evangelists’ 
accounts of “ possessions” are literally true, although the present-day 
illustrations of his belief are more symbolical than literal, and certainly 
not the view (which the sacred records give) that a second entity resides in 
and dominates the personal ego. The book abounds in pregnant sayings, 
as for example, “No frivolous man is a persecutor”; “ Poverty never 
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weeps till it is checked in the act of generosity”; “Love is already lost 
when it draws the sword in its defence.” The author is a practical mystic, 
whose passionate aim is to give to his fellows a Gospel of “life more 
abundant ” and “ joy unspeakable.” 

W. Jones Davins. 


Stockport. 





St Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians: The Greek Teat, with Notes and 
Addenda.—By the late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop, of Durham, sometime Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1906. 


St Paul's Epistle to the Thessalonians: The Greek Text, with Introduction 
and Notes.—By George Milligan, D.D., Minister of Caputh, Perth- 
shire.—London : Macmillan & Co., 1908. 


The Epistle of St Jude and the Second Epistle of St Peter: Greek Teat, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Comments.—By Joseph B. Mayor, 
M.A. Camb., Litt.D. Dubl., Emeritus Professor of King’s College, 
London; Honorary Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge.— 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1907. 


Tuase three volumes are in the black binding with gold lettering made 
familiar by the famous commentaries of Lightfoot and Westcott. It is a 
great deal, but not too much, to say of the two latter works named above 
that they are worthy to rank in the series with those of the great Bishops. 
Yet I would not put them quite on the same level. The work of Westcott 
and Lightfoot has a distinction which is the mark of more than the com- 
bination of profound learning with rare literary skill: it has that inde- 
finable glamour which is the product of genius. Only in the work of the 
greatest masters can this quality be found; but, lacking this (as in my 
humble judgment they do lack it), these commentaries provide practically 
everything which the student can require for the elucidation of the text. 
For this is the commentator’s aim. He must show, as far as possible, how 
the texts come to be at all, and then he must show what they mean. If 
he can give us guidance as to their application to our own time, so 
much the better; if not, we must do that for ourselves. The main 
point is that he should enable us to understand the original text, giving 
such explanations, and bringing together such illustrations, as shall 
best conduce to this end. Unfortunately, Dr Westcott did not live 
to finish his work on the “Ephesians,” and the editor, the Rev. J. M. 
Schulhof (who modestly suppresses his name on the title-page), has 
had a most difficult task, on the completion of which, as also on 
the judgment displayed in its execution, he is to be congratulated. The 
actual commentary is practically all of it from Dr Westcott’s pen, but, as 
Mr Schulhof states in his preface, the editing was interrupted for some 
eighteen months by the discovery that the notes on Chapter IIa were 
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missing. It is well that the suggestion to publish without them was not 
adopted, for they eventually turned up. The rest of the materials were 
left so incomplete that they have had to be largely supplemented, though 
the rule has been adhered to, “that beyond statistics and matter of 
common knowledge no conclusions should be advanced other than such as 
have the authority of Bishop Westcott himself” (p. 199). ‘The intro- 
duction and notes are therefore more or less fragmentary, though they 
have been amplified by matter drawn from Dr Westcott’s other books, 
from Dr Hort’s posthumously published works, from private correspond- 
ence, and from other sources. The editor has also printed the Latin 
Vulgate version of the epistle, from Codex Amiatinus, and the English 
versions of Wiclif, as revised by Purvey, and of Tyndale. Students will 
find these useful for reference, but they are accessible elsewhere, and one 
would willingly go without them for the sake of fuller notes and discussions 
by the Bishop, had they been available. If only he could have expanded 
the brief notes on such topics as “Intellectual Claims and Gifts of the 
Gospel,” “The Sacrament of Baptism,” “Sin in the Pauline Epistles,” 
“The Kingdom of God—Kingdom of Christ,” “The Christian Society and 
the Apostolic Ministry”! But, as the editor remarks, “ after all, it is the 
Commentary which matters.” This posthumous work derives some addi- 
tional interest from the confident assertion of certain recent critics (¢.g. 
von Soden) that “ Ephesians ” cannot be ascribed to St Paul. Von Soden 
emphasises “ the important fact that no knowledge of it is shown in the 
Epistle of Clement of Rome.” But is it a fact? Here there are printed in 
extenso five passages which, according to Dr Westcott’s Canon of the 
New Testament, do show a knowledge of “ Ephesians” on the part of 
Clement. This list might receive one addition. In Chapter 46 Clement 
has the words péAn éouev GAAHAwY, Which, except in order, are identical 
with Eph. iv. 25, éxuev aAdAjAwy wéAn. Perhaps no one of the passages 
is a certain quotation, but taken together they go far to prove that 
Clement had “Ephesians” in his mind. A long array of other early 
authorities is given, but no reference is made to the so-called Second Epistle 
of Clement, which contains at least one clear citation. 

Dr Milligan’s work on the Epistles to the Thessalonians is especially 
welcome, since the need of it was great. The introduction and notes, as 
well as the actual commentary, are very full, and good use has been made of 
the inscriptions and papyri published in recent years, and also of “ the 
convenient editions of later Jewish literature, which we owe to the labours 
of the contributors to Kautzsch’s Apokryphen and Pseudepigraphen of 
the Old Testament in Germany, and of Dr R. H. Charles in England” 
(Pref., ix.). If we had not the author’s word for it, we should never suspect 
that he was obliged to write far from a library, and had consequently 
great difficulty “in keeping abreast of the advances of modern scholarship.” 
The genuineness is maintained of both epistles, which are dated from 
Corinth within a few months of each other about 50-51 a.p. Rejecting 
the theory that “ Galatians” is the earliest of St Paul’s letters, he adheres 
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to the traditional belief that the Thessalonian epistles hold that position, 
“and, if so, are in all probability the oldest Christian documents of 
importance that have come down to us.” Besides much other valuable 
matter, the introduction contains a careful study of the Epistles’ language, 
style, and literary affinities, leading to the conclusion that “the Apostle 
had an ample Greek vocabulary at his command, and, notwithstanding his 
Jewish origin and upbringing, had learned to use Greek as virtually a 
second mother-tongue. Not only did he speak freely in Greek, but 
apparently he thought in Greek, and was able to adapt to his own special 
purposes the words he found in current use.” Further, “ the general 
impression which they [the Epistles] convey is that for his ‘ Wortschatz ’” 
or stock of words, St Paul, when not directly indebted to the Greek Old 
Testament, was mainly dependent upon the living, spoken tongue of his 
own day, borrowing from time to time more or less consciously from ethical 
writers, but otherwise showing little or no dependence upon the literature 
of classical or later times.” He is also of opinion that “ St Paul must have 
been well acquainted with the actual words of Jesus, and in all probability 
had actually some written collection of them in his possession.” ‘ His 
whole ‘ gospel,’ when not directly inspired by the living Lord Himself, 

. was firmly rooted in his knowledge of the life and words of the 
historic Jesus.” A series of valuable additional notes is appended to the 
commentary proper. In that on “The Divine Names in the Epistles” 
there is a curious error, which is presumably a misprint. ‘“ Lord,” it is 
said, “is found in all twenty-two times, eight times with, and four times 
without, the article.” There is manifestly some confusion here, and a 
simple reckoning of the passages, which are given in full, shows that the 
total twenty-two is correct, while the other figures should be respectively 
fourteen and eight. Very interesting, too, are the notes on “ The Biblical 
Doctrine of Antichrist,” and “The Interpretation of 2 Thess. ii. 1-12,” 
which, however, it is impossible to reproduce here. In the latter it is 
instructive to mark the summary dismissal of the once dominant Protestant 
view, that Antichrist is the Pope. 

In internal arrangement the last book on our list differs of necessity 
from the other two. The two epistles are so short and the commentary 
so copious that the usual arrangement of the Greek text above with 
comment below is impracticable. Dr Mayor prints the epistles opposite 
to one another, “Jude” on the left-hand page, “2 Peter” on the right, 
} marking their mutual relation by special type. “Jude” being much 
shorter than “2 Peter,” it is evident there must be many blank spaces on 
the left-hand pages. Nevertheless, the two together occupy only fifteen 
} pages out of a total of over four hundred and forty. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything useful for the study of these writings of which Dr 
Mayor has not availed himself. That one is dependent on the other is 
matter of common knowledge, though there is a difference of opinion as to 
the side on which the indebtedness lies. Dr Mayor gives the priority to 
“Jude,” which he holds to be the genuine production of the Lord’s 
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brother (who was not an apostle), and which he dates about 80 a.p., while 
“@ Peter” is not earlier than about 125 a.v. From this it follows that 
“the second Epistle is not authentic; but was written by someone who 
made use of the honoured name of Peter, as was done by others in the 
seeond century, with a view of commending to the Christian reader views 
which he regarded as important, and which he believed to be in accordance 
with St Peter’s teaching.” Dr Mayor considers that the reference in 
2 Peter iii. 15 is to St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and he argues that 
‘2 Peter” had the same destination. The allusion in 2 Peter iii. 1 is to 
an epistle now lost. In 2 Peter i. 15, the writer, he thinks, points to the 
Gospel of St Mark. From a footnote on p. cxli. we learn that St Peter 
was not crucified “ head-downwards,” “ which is merely a misinterpretation 
of aywev which we find in the ‘Acta Pauli’ cited by Origen... .” 
Incidentally we gather that Dr Mayor still adheres to the date 45 a.p. 
assigned in his commentary on “ James” as the date of that epistle, as also 
to the view that the Brethren of the Lord were sons of Joseph and Mary. 
There are full discussions of the apocryphal books used by Jude, and of the 
story of the Fallen Angels. Interspersed among the Paraphrases and 
Comments are various short essays somewhat after the manner of Professor 
Jowett, in his commentary on Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans. 
G. E. Frrencu. 


West Hatcu. 


The Poems of William Wordsworth.—Edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by Nowell Charles Smith.—Three vols.—London : Methuen. 


Biographia Literaria.—By S. T. Coleridge. Edited, with his Asthetical | 
Essays, by J. Shawcross.—Two vols.—Oxford : Clarendon Press, 


Srveral important works recently published have served to direct attention 
to the artistic, literary, and philosophic activities of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, to that conspiracy of budding minds which was among the most 
thrilling, the most fruitful, the most subversive in the history of English 
thought. Not without reason was a government spy sent down to the 
Quantocks to watch what was on foot. Mr Nowell Smith, in his pleasant 
edition of Wordsworth’s poems, with its modest, scholarly notes, is con- 
cerned rather with results than processes. He gives us the completed 
thing, making here and there the just and necessary remarks which may 
enable us to put ourselves directly into touch with it or realise how it 
came to be just what it is. The studied simplicity with which these 
remarks are made must not conceal from us the pains of research that lie 
behind them. We congratulate Mr Smith upon the conclusion of his 
labours, and ourselves upon their result, as well as upon the attractive and 
eminently readable form in which it is presented to us. Mr Shawcross's 
concern is with the processes. He takes us into the poetic laboratory, or 
rather follows, as it became the chief interest of Coleridge himself to follow, 
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the philosophic presuppositions of those wonderful creative years. As philo- 
sopher, Coleridge now receives, as Mr Shawcross points out convincingly, 
far less than his due. The Biographia Literaria, his main contribution 
to xsthetic, which in its turn was the main sphere of his speculative activity, 
is very little read, and read rather as an incident in the Wordsworth- 
Coleridge relationship than for the sake of its original contributions to 
zsthetic theory. No doubt the principal reason of this is that most of 
what Coleridge contended for has been accepted ; but a great deal must be 
put down to the essential unreadableness of the work itself. A philosopher, 
writing as a philosopher, does not expect to be criticised if he is ponderous 
or dull: he cannot, in fact, to philosophic readers ever be either, while he 
remains true to his theme. But Coleridge writes primarily as a littérateur, 
and the question whether what he writes is or is not readable constantly 
hovers in the background of his mind; the result (without any refer- 
ence to the diffuseness and inconsequence of the work) is that, for the 
mere heaviness of its manner, no one would read the Biographia Literaria 
unless he were obliged. Yet if he be obliged, he will leave it feeling that 
the obligation has at least been mutual. The force and wealth of Cole- 
ridge’s mind overcomes all hindrances and makes itself irresistibly felt ; 
and though there is probably nothing in his philosophic theory which 
could not now be found better and more fully expressed elsewhere, the 
mere fact that his statements are isolated, original, often, one might almost 
say, prophetic (he is so far a Pragmatist as to anticipate the “Will to 
Believe”), gives them, for the student of philosophy, a peculiar interest and 
a peculiar value. The range of his influence comes out as clearly as in 
anything from its effect upon the language. That Coleridge was the first 
in England to see the need for such terms as subjective and objective may 
be regarded as accidental: his recovery of the old use of sensuous, as dis- 
tinguished from sensual on the one side and sensitive on the other, is more 
important. More significant still is his invention of such a word as to 
“intensify,” now so commonly upon our tongues that we could scarcely 
picture a time when it was unknown. But, of course, the centre of interest 
in the Biographia Literaria is Coleridge’s conception of the imaginative 
activity of the mind in its relation to the other mental processes and to 
the world of reality which together they reflect, or create, or constitute, or 
reveal ; and this is the theme which, in his able, sympathetic, and discriminat- 
ing introduction, Mr Shawcross has chosen to elaborate. Both in this 
and in his exhaustive annotations to the work, Mr Shawcross shows 
himself intimately in touch, not only with all that Coleridge has written, 
and others have written about him, but with most of what he read. Yet 
the absorption which such thoroughness implies has never been allowed to 
issue in lack of judgment or to degenerate into special pleading. Cole- 
ridge’s errors, failures, limitations are frankly pointed out, and there is a 
focus and measure of thought, not to say also an economy of words, in 
Mr Shawcross’s genial essay which are not to be looked for in the work of 
the impetuous, splendid thinker he is elucidating. The leading conviction 
Vor. VI.—No. 4. 60 
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with which one rises from a perusal of Coleridge’s work is of the necessity 
of the inclusion of zsthetic and the experiences with which esthetic deals 
in any speculation that is really to touch the heart of the philosophic 
problem. Beauty is compatible with so many qualities that are the reverse 
of good that it is easy to lose sight of what nevertheless is an ultimate fact, 
that goodness is not completely good till it brings beauty with it. The 
Greeks incorporated their sense of this in the word xaos, but the idea is 
not on the whole native to English minds, and our morality, strong as it is 
in root and stem, flowers rarely. Yet philosophy, if it is to achieve a true 
analysis of the parts, must be guided by a living experience of the whole : the 
abstract unity which reason points to is not enough. This must be reinforced, 
actualised, by intuition, the intuition for which the soul and the world appear 
together, as it were with their bloom upon them—a vision which is essenti- 
ally the poet’s vision, and whose object is in its ultimate sense the beautiful. 
The problem of objectivity and the real assumes, in this relation, its most 
delicate, most complex forms. Coleridge was at one with Schiller in 
proclaiming that the artistic imagination proceeded by universally valid 
laws, and the whole tendency of his thought was towards a conception 
of imagination which would find in it the most perfect, most inclusive 
organ for apprehension of the truth of things. Such a conception, 
however, he seems never to have fully reached; and the imagination, as 
he leaves it, is still conversant with a merely symbolic world; it is “ the 
reconciling and mediatory power which incorporates the reason in images 
of sense, and organises, as it were, the fluxes of sense by the permanent and 
self-circling energies of the reason.” Is, or is not, his recourse to the ides 
of symbolism a mechanical evasion, a cessation of thought just at the point 


- 


where the problem becomes knottiest and the decisions most momentous : 
Here surely is the question which most needs answering. After all, what 


as a symbol ? 
Basit DE SELINCcOURT. 


KincuaM, Cupping Norton. 


Types of Tragic Drama: being a Course of Lectures delivered at the 
University of Leeds—By C. E. Vaughan, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Leeds.—London: Macmillan, 1908. 


ProrEssor VaucHaNn surveys a wide field in these lectures. He traces 
the development of tragic drama from the time of the Greeks to the 
present day, and passes in review several of the plays of Aéschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Seneca, Racine, Alfieri, Shakespeare, Calderon, 
Goethe, Victor Hugo, Browning, Maeterlinck, and Ibsen. The modest 
reader, who would frankly confess that his study of drama does not range 
so widely as has Professor Vaughan’s, may stand appalled at such a list. 
But he will be pleasantly reassured, and will find the book interesting 
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throughout, and not least so in those parts in which, as notably in the 
account of the classical revival, the author deals with a subject in which 
it is difficult to arouse interest by a short description. Professor Vaughan’s 
appreciations are at once sympathetic and discriminating. In treating of 
such constantly debated questions as the meaning and value of the 
romantic and realistic aspects of drama, his point of view strikes us as 
moderate enough to disarm criticism, if it were not too just to provoke 
it. Further, his method of narrating the stories of the many plays he 
considers is such as to inspire the reader with something of the enthusiasm 
with which it is clear the author himself studied them. 

The author claims that “the unvarying tendency of tragedy has 
been from the less to the more ideal, from the less to the more inward. 
It has been from action to character, from the outer regions of character 
to those which are more secret and impalpable ; to purpose, motive, mood, 
temperament, and instinct.” We think that the essential justice of this 
contention is demonstrated by Professor Vaughan in his history of 
dramatic development. It may perhaps be urged that the claim is a 
little of the nature of a vague generality which, in its application, is 
likely to lead to rather pedantic criticism, to summing up the qualities of 
dramatists under categories which do not go far to illuminate them. But 
Professor Vaughan is too fair-minded and appreciative a critic not to do 
justice to the individual character of genius, while, at the same time, he 
shows that he feels, and we think with reason, that development has been 
on the whole real progress; and that while drama, as indeed all art, must 
be conventional and selective, the tendency has been from narrower to 
broader conventions, and from a smaller to a larger selection. It will at 
least be allowed that in the natural course of things a larger experience 
has come within the sphere of art, and it may be hoped that, if something 
of chaos has at times been the result, it has been compensated for by a 
larger faith and humanity. Such would seem to be Professor Vaughan’s 
view. In treating of the development of the drama of the Greeks, he 
claims that A¢schylus is unrivalled as a master of dramatic situation, 
and, save for Shakespeare, the greatest poet of all dramatists; that 
Sophocles made the action more human, and at the same time 
showed a more essentially Greek spirit than did A®schylus, in whose 
genius there was something of a Hebraic element, alien to the general 
temper of Greece. He sees in Euripides a further growth of humanism, 
or, as we should perhaps rather regard it, the birth of the more purely 
romantic spirit; while in the breaking up of that perfect artistic form 
which the drama had assumed in the hands of Sophocles, we are left with 


, something which, with all its defects, is capable of appealing to a wider 


sympathy and of opening the way for further development. There is no 
doubt little in Professor Vaughan’s account, thus briefly summarised, that 
is not common ground for critics of Greek drama. But, leaving out of the 
question the excellence of his treatment, he was well advised in impressing 
the importance of this process in the ancient drama as he goes on to show 
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to how great an extent modern drama, both classical and romantic, proved 
a continuation of this movement. ‘The drama of the revival, which drew 
its inspiration from the ancient models, was most directly influenced by the 
plays of Euripides and Seneca: It manifested itself in a form which we 
call classical, but which is in many of its aspects rather pseudo-classical, 
and is often far removed in spirit from the Greek classics to which it owed 
its birth. We know too how, while it sought to follow the high guidance 


of Aristotle, it bound itself by rules which are not as a matter of fact to | 


be found in the Poetics. Professor Vaughan is rather concerned to point 
out—and it is the more significant aspect—how this drama, with all its 
limitations, reveals the continuity of that development which has already 
been traced from Atschylus to Euripides. He leaves us with the impres- 
sion that it is in this rather than in their classical conventions that the 
plays of Racine and Alfieri are most significant in the history of the drama. 
He is again on firm ground when he shows that the revolt against the 
classical drama, as exemplified by Victor Hugo, was in reality less of a 
revolution than it professed to be, and that, while it emancipated itself 
from many conventions, it carried on much of the old material to a further 
stage of development. Professor Vaughan goes on to consider the question 
whether both in vastness of theme and subtlety of treatment the drama may 
not be in danger of endeavouring to transcend the limits set on it by the 
nature of the art, and has some suggestive comments to make on this 
question in treating of Goethe and Maeterlinck. The only exception we 
would take to Professor Vaughan’s views is that we may think that he 
attaches too much importance to the spectacular element in drama, and 
too little to plot and action. In both these points we think he does 
rather less than justice to the teaching of Aristotle. Aristotle no doubt 
fully recognised the value of scenic effect, but he regarded the appeal to 
the imagination as of primary importance, indeed as all that was really 
required by the purpose of drama. Again, we think that Aristotle re- 
garded plot more fully as an embodiment of thought and character than 
Professor Vaughan seems to allow. We may at least suggest these 
considerations, as, in face of some of the problems of drama that Professor 
Vaughan puts before us, we feel inclined to believe with the classical 
school that salvation lies by way of obedience to the precepts of Aristotle. 
But no doubt Professor Vaughan could make out a good case for his 
interpretation, or, at any rate, we may say of the Poetics as has been said 
of the Bible : 


“ Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque : 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 


LawrENCE SoLonmon. 
University Coiiece, Lonpon. 
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tocome. They could have said, ‘ Though I make 
my bed in Sheol, thou art there.’ The same 
belief was shared by Moses.”} 

Marti(K.) Jahwe und seine Auffassung 
in der iltesten Zeit. 

Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1908. 

Gray (G. B.) The Heavenly Temple 

and the a Altar. 
Expos., May and June, 1908, 

[The idea of such a Temple and Altar, and a 
priesthood to serve them and offer sacrifice in 
heaven, seems much more likely to be of native 
Jewish than Babylonian origin. The rise of the 
idea lies between 500 and 100 B.C., and nearer the 
inter date, and | is one of the early fruits of the 

thod of Old Test t exegesis. ] 

y Cohu(J. R.) The Old Testament in the 

Light of Modern Research. 360p. 
Parker, 1908. 
{An able presentation from the point of view 
of the Higher Criticism, the conclusions of which, 
in author's opinion, have proved an immense gain 
to Faith, and opened onl eyes to the intrinsic 
value of the Bible message. } 
2A Lofthouse (W. F.) The Social Teaching 
of the Law. Expos., May 1908, 
[Gives a high place to the social spirit of the 
Law. ‘The prophets have not really gone a step 
beyond the ta ” in this side of their work.] 

B erdmans (B. D.)  Alttestamentliche 
Studien. i, Die Komposition der Genesis. 
95p. Topelmann, 1908. 

[Rejects the theories of the Graf, Kuenen, and 
Wellhausen school, and develops a new view of 
the composition of the book of Genesis.] 

Gottsberger (J.) WWW) NS} in Gen, viii. 

Bibl. Ztschr. , "Heft 2, 1908. 

* [Holds that the meaning of the two absolute 
infinitives is that the dove repeatedly went out 
of the ark and returned into it.] 

Kennett (2. H.) Abraham and Isaac. 

Interpreter, April 1908. 

{Largely homiletic in character. ] 

Macmillan (K. D.) Marriage among the 
Early Babylonians and Hebrews. 

Princeton Th. Rev., April 1908. 

(Compares and finds similar the customs and 
laws of marriage in Hammurabi’s code and in 
Genesis.) 

C M‘Neile (A. H.) The Book of Exodus: 
With Introduction and Notes. 247p. 

Methuen, 1908, 





{Review will follow. } 
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Blackburn (Francis A.), Ed. Exodus 
and Daniel: Two Old English Poems pre- 
served in MS, Junius II. in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, 233p. Heath, 1907. 

K Schéfers(J.) 1 Sam. i-xv. literarkritisch 
untersucht. Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 2, 1908. 

{Discusses the source of c. i.-vii.] 

N Cheyne (7. K.) The Decline of the 
Kingdom of Judah. 19th Cent., May 1908. 
Cook (S, A.) Notes on the Dynasties of 
Omriand Jehu. Jewish Q. R., April 1908. 
T De Zwaan(J,) Shaking Out the Lap. 
Expos., March 1908. 
[Neh. v.13. Variation in LXX. textsdiscussed.} 
3B Giran (Etienne) Job fils de Job: Essai 
sur le probléme du Mal. 147p. 
Fischbacher, 1908. 





[An account of present-day religious difficulties | 


represented by imaginary descendants of the 
characters in the book of Job.) 

C  Eberharter (A.) Spj> in Ps. ev. 3 und 
Ekkli. xiv. 9. Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 3, 1908. 


{The meanings differ; in Ps. the word=poor, 
in Ecclus. =covetous.} 

Q Barton (George Aaron) A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. (Inter. Crit, Comment.) 226p. 

Clark, 1908. 
4B Gétzel (G.) Hizkia und Sanherib. 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 2, 1908. 
{Again the question of the number of campaigns 
in Judea by Seunacherib.} 

G Cheyne (T. K.) 

Jerusalem, 


Expos., June 1908. 


Ezekiel’s Visions of | 


{The idolatrous worship referred to in Ezek. | 
viii.-ix. is not an importation of Babylonian but | 


of N. Arabian religion.} 
P  Déiler(J.) ‘* Ninive gleich einem Wasser- 
teiche”? (Nah. ii. 9). 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 2, 1908. 


[Like a tank, of which the water does not flow | 


away, but overflows; a reference to the river 
floods which old tradition said should bring about 
the fall of Nineveh.) 


Q Cirié(1.) Zu Hab. i. 9. 


Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 2, 1908. 
(For TOMPQ OFPID MIT read TIM 
OvTp? orn 2D.] 


5k Deissmann (Adolf) The Philology of the 


Greek Bible: Its Present and Future. 
Trans. by Lionel R. M. Strachan. 147p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1908. 
{Lectures given to the Cambridge Summer 
School of the Free Churches in 1907.) 
Moulton (J. H.) and Milligan (G.) 
Lexical Notes from the Papyri. 
Expos., Mar. 1908. 
Nicol (Thomas) . The Four Gospels in the 
Earliest Church History (the Baird Lecture 
for 1907). 326p. Blackwood, 1908. 
[The author has endeavoured in these lectures 
to state the external evidence for the Four Gospels 
in the light of the most recent research.] 
Anon. The Brethren of the Lord. 
Church Q. R., April 1908, 
{They were sons of Joseph by a former wife.] 
Bladon (G.) The Synoptic Problem and 
Recent Literature. Interpreter, April 1908, 
Mangenot(E.) LesEvangiles synoptiques. 
R. du Clergé frangais, Feb, 15, 1908. 
[Review of Loisy’s work under this title, giving 
a critical analysis of its 268 pages of introduction, 


and characterising the method followed in the | 


commentary. ] 


q Masterman (EZ. W. G.) Gennesaret, 

Capernaum. Bibl. World, Mar.-April 1908. 

(Illustrated description of the present-day 

| a and surroundings : identified with Tell 
um, 

C_ Harnack (Adolf) The Sayings of Jesus : 
The Second Source of St Matthew and St 
Luke, Trans. by J. R. Wilkinson. (New 
Test. Studies.) 316p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1908. 

(The second volume of Harnack’s New Testa- 
ment Studies. ] 

E £agar(A. R.) St Luke’s Account of the 
Last Supper: A Critical Note on the Second 
Sacrament. Expos., Mar. and April 1908. 

{Apologetic.} 

Harris (J. R.) The Present State of the 
Controversy over the Place and Time of the 
Birth of Christ. Expos., Mar. 1908. 

[The evidence ‘‘runs strongly in favour of the 
belief that Luke has given us a correct historical 
background.”)} 

Spitta (F.) Jesu Weigerung, sich als 
‘* gut” bezeichnen zu lassen. 

Zt. f. neutest Wiss., Heft 1. 1908. 

{Luke xviii. 15-27 supplies the key. Good is 
used in the Old Testament sense, é.e. graciously 
bestowing benefits. On the other hand, Christ 
requires self-denial of those who would enter 
the Kingdom ; they must be as the little children 
who possess nothing.) 

F Robinson (J. Armitage) The Historical 
Character of St John’s Gospel: Three 
Lectures delivered in Westminster Abbey in 
Advent, 1907. 80p. Longmans, 1908. 

{A valuable little work, offering in plain and 
untechnical language some serious considerations 
which make it impossible to dismiss this Gospel 
as a devout allegory and to proceed to write 
history without it.) 

Hart (J. H. A.) A Plea for the Recogni- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel as an Historical 
Authority. Expos., April 1908, 

G MacRory (J.) The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel: Internal Evidence. 

Irish Th. Quar., April 1908, 


M_ Briggs(C. A.) The Virgin Birth of Our 
| 


ord. Amer. J. of Th., April 1908. 

{An uncompromising apologetic.] 

Orr (J.) The Resurrection of Jesus: 3. 
The Gospel Narratives and the Critical 
Solvents. 4. The Credibility of the Wit- 
ness—The Burial. 5. The Easter Message, 
6, The Post- Resurrection. 

Expos., Mar., April, May, June 1908. 

Gwatkin (H. M.) The Raising of Lazarus. 

Cont. R., April 1908. 

(Refers to Prof. Burkitt's ‘‘ The — History 
and its Transmission.” Disagrees with his argu- 
ment that the Fourth Gospel cannot be historical, 
because the Synoptists do not record the raising 
of Lazarus.] 


| N  Oesterley (W. O. EB.) The Evolution of 





the Messianic Idea: A Study in Compara- 
tive Religion. a 2 Pitman, 1908. 
(Dissertation for the degree of D.D. at Cam- 
bridge. Attempts to show that the leading 
conceptions of Messianism go back in germ to the 
earliest dawn of the human understanding. } 


P_ Oesterley (W. O. E.) The Parable of the 


Labourers in the Vineyard, 
2 ow April 1908. 


Q Brodrick (M.) The Trial and Crucifixion 


of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 196p. 


Murray, 1908. 





952 


{Does not trench upon theology or dogma, but 
deals with the subject from the human stand- 
point alone. Byacomparison of the Gospels with 
Jewish and Roman law, attempts to appreciate 
Christ's attitude before His accusers. ] 


R Gorham (Charles Turner) The First 


Easter Dawn: An Inquiry into the Evi- 
dence for the Resurrection of Jesus. 320p. 
Watts, 1908. 

{Concludes that the resurrection of Jesus as a 

physical event never happened. To such resur- 

rection we have not a single trustworthy witness. ] 


7B Arnal (Jean) La Notion de l’Esprit: sa 


genése et son évolution dans la théologie 
chrétienne. i. La Doctrine Paulinienne. 
288p. Fischbacher, 1907. 
{Review will follow.]} 
Bruston (Ch.) La doctrine de l’Expia- 
tion et ’Apétre Paul. 19p. 
Fischbacher, 1907. 
{Refers to an article in the Revue Chrétienne, 
1907, by Ménégoz, “Le Pardon Gratuit selon 
Jésus-Christ et la justice imputée selon saint 
Paul,” with which author disagrees. | 
Garvie (A. EF.) Studies in the Pauline 
Theology. i. The Experience of Paul. 
Expos., March 1908. 


E Bernard (J. H.) St Paul’s Doctrine of 


U 


the Resurrection : A Study of 1 Cor. xv. 
Expos., May and June 1908. 
{Exegetical.} 
Denney (J.) The Cup of the Lord and 
the Cup of Demons. Expos., April 1908. 
{Expository.] 
Ropes (J. H.) ‘‘ Thou hast Faith and I 
have Works.” Expos., June 1908. 
(Exegesis of St James ii. 18.]} 


Y Denney (J.) He that came by Water 


8 


© 


and Blood, Expos., May 1908. 
{Exegesis and exposition of 1 St John v. 6-8.] 
Hort (F. J. A.) The Apocalypse of St 

John i-iii. The Greek text, with introduc- 

tion, commentary, and additional notes. 

48p. Macmillan, 1908. 
{Review will follow.] 

Charles (R. H.) The Greek Versions of 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
edited from Nine MSS. : with the Variants 
of the Armenian and Slavonic Versions and 
some Hebrew Fragments. 324p. 

Frowde, 1908. 

{Review will follow.] 

Volter (Daniel) Die alteste Predigt aus 
Rom : Der sogenannte zweite Clemensbrief. 
7p. Brill, 1908. 

{This epistle, with 1 Clement, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, 1 Peter, and the Epistle of James, is a 
revision from a specifically Christian point of 
view of a document which in its original form 
belonged to a class of literature of a peculiar 


kind, presenting a Christianity without Christ, or | 


the O.T. religion regarded as universalism. } 


Ano, The New Elephantine Papyri. 
Church Q. R., April 1908. 
Gry (Z.) La composition littéraire des 
paraboles d’Hénoch. 
Le Muséon, vol. ix., No, 1. 
Preuschen (E£.) Das neue Evangelien- 
fragment von Oxyrhynchos. 
Zt. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1908. 
Winstedt (EZ. O.) Some Coptic Apocry- 
phal Legends. J. Th. St., April 1908, 


[Text and translation. ] 
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C CHURCH 14° Social Problems, 20 °° 
Polity, 42 °* Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions, 

Tufts (J. H.) The Adjustment of the 
Church to the Psychological Conditions of 
the Present. Amer. J. of Th., April 1908. 

[/.e., how the preacher is to respond to the new 
needs of to-day.j 

14 Campbell (Kk. J.) Christianity and the 
Social Order. 283p. Chapman & Hall, 1908. 

[See p. 910.] 

15 Crooker (Joseph Henry) The Church of 
To-day: A Plea, 176p. 

Amer. Unit. Ass., 1908. 

{The Church rests on human need ; it is created 
and sustained, by human need. Itis the ‘‘ Church 
of God,” because it ministers to those supreme 
necessities of the spiritual life which God has 
implanted in human nature.) 

18 Masterman (J. H. B.) The Rights and 
Responsibilities of National Churches 
(Hulsean Lectures, 1907-8). 88p. 

Clay, 1908. 

81 Stead (W. T.) Sunday Observance in 
England. International, March 1908. 

40 Alston (A. E.) and Turton (Zouch H.) 
Origines Eucharistice: A Study of the 
Liturgy under the Light of recently pub- 


lished Documents. = oe , 
ells Gardner, 1908. 


Brightman (F, E.) The Historia Mysta- 
gogica and other Greek Commentaries on 
the Byzantine Liturgy, II. 

J. Th. St., April 1908. 


(The text.] ; 
| 41 Bannister(H. M.) Liturgical Fragments. 
J 


- Th. St, April 1908. 
{A. Anglo-Saxon Sacramentaries. 8B. Irish 
Missal. C. Irish Hymns.) hag. 
53 Réville(J.) Les origines de l’Eucharistie. 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Jan. 1908. 
(Third and last article, being a criticism of the 
Synoptic narratives of the Supper.) : 
60 Farquhar (J. N.) Christianity in India, 
Cont. R., May 1908. 
{Foresees the final conquest of India by 
Protestant Christianity.] : 
70 Martindale (C.C.) School Missions. 
The Month, May 1908. 
{Describes the work of some of these, and urges 
the adoption of similar work by Catholic schools.} 


D DOCTRINE 10 ** God, 22 ** Christ, 60°- 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 ** Apologetics. 
Ermoni (V.) Le mouvement théologique 
a Pétranger. 
R. du Clergé francais, Feb. 15, 1908. 
(Devoted entirely to an account of the “ New 
Theology” in England, with special reference to 
Campbell's article in the H. J.) , 
Henslow(G.) Theological Obsession. 
Interpreter, April 1908. 
(Pleads for clerical open-mindedness in receiv- 
ing, and courage of conviction in publishing, new 
truths.] 
Bricout (J.) Le développement du 
dogme. R. du Clergé frangais, April 1908. 
(Sets forth the conditions of legitimate develop- 
ment against the Modernists.] 5 
Godrycz (J.) The Doctrine of Modernism 
and its Refutation. 128p. M‘Vey, 1908. 
[Aim is ‘to give a clear and systematic exposi- 
tion of Modernism, paying special attention to 
its fundamental ideas, and by refuting the basic 
—_ to show the errors and inconsistency of 
the whole system.” 
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Smith (S. F.) What is Modernism ? 
The Month, March 1908. 
(Criticism of Modernism as presented in the 
Programme of Modernism.} 
Douais (J. C.) La liberté intellectuelle 
aprés l’Encyclique Pascendi. 43p. 
Beauchesne, 1908. 
{A letter from the Bishop of Beauvais to a 
deputy, who has questioned him about the effect 
of the Encyclical on university teaching, etc. } 
Anon. Lettere di un Prete Modernista: 
Appendice. Dalla Sospensione di R. Murri 
alla Scomunica di A. Loisy. 288p. 
Libreria Editrice Romana, 1908. 
{Author shows in a series of letters that even 
amongst the Italian clergy the movement of 
reform has taken strong root.] 
Sabatier (Paul) Modernism. 
Cont. R., March 1908. 
{‘* Catholic modernism does not dream of depos- 
ing the seat of authority, but of transforming the 
very idea that authority has made of its own 
rdle, and consequently the species of submission 
due to it.”] 
Barry (William) Rome and Democracy, 
Dub. R., April 1908. 
{Religion must be made the heart of democracy, 
and democracy the hands of religion.] 
Twelve Churchmen. Anglican Liberalism 
(Crown Theo. Lib.). 312p. 
Williams & Norgate, 1908. 
{Amongst the writers are Dr F. C. Burkitt, Dr 
Rashdall, Prof. Gardner, Prof. Caldecott, and 
Rev. A. L. Lilley. Review will follow.] 
Burns (C. D.) Theology, Old and New. 
Albany R., April 1908. 
(Criticises Bishop Gore's New Theology and the 
Old Religion.) 
Bohater (J.) Die Methode der refor- 
mierten Dogmatik (Schluss). 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1908. 
22 Durand (P. A.) , L’Enfance de Jésus- 
Christ d’aprés les Evangiles canoniques, 
suivie d’une étude sur les Fréres du Seigneur. 
287p. Beauchesne, 1908. 
{Author's aim to give an answer to the question, 
what historic reasons are there for retaining in 
its integrity the Christian dogma which liberal 
Protestants are so light-heartedly pulling to 
pieces? The Virgin Birth is the chief object of 
his inquiry ; other questions are secondary,] 
The Christ of the 
Cross; or, The Death of Jesus Christ in its 
relation to Forgiveness and Judgment. 
303p. Gordon & Gotch, 1908. 
(Criticises severely the expiatory theory of the 
Cross, and endeavours to establish the truth of 
the propitiatory theory.) 
Marshall (Newton H.) Atonement and 
Progress. 182p. Clarke, 1908. 
{Substance of sermons designed to bring the 
doctrine of the Atonement into relation with our 
present-day knowledge and ideas, and to show 
that it can live in an atmosphere altered by 


_ 


modernity.) 
Nash (Henry Sylvester) The Atoning 
Life. 148p. Macmillan, 1908, 


{Aims to make clear the lines of approach to 
the Atonement.] 


67 Petavel-Ollif (E.) Une réforme urgente 


dans l’enseignement évangélique: Lettre 
ouverte & M. le Pasteur B. Saillens. 15p. 

; Fischbacher, 1908. 
_ [The traditional doctrine of eternal punishment 
is completely inefficacious: ‘ conditionalism” 
will : the conversion and salvation of 
souls, 








The Athanasian Creed. 
Church Q. R., April 1908. 
{Concludes it was the work of the community 
of Lerins. Its present-day public recital is 
deprecated.] 
90 Bowman (John A.) In Defence of the 
Old Faith: A Book for the People. 104p. 
Simpkin, 1908. 


8lw Anon, 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


Arber (Edward), Ed, The Sayings of the 
Wise, or Food for Thought: A Book of 
Moral Wisdom, gathered from the Ancient 
Philosophers, by William Baldwin, 1555 
A.D. (Christian Lib, Series). 195p. 

Elliot Stock, 1908. 
Hutton (William Holden) The Influence 
of Christianity upon National Character. 

Illustrated by the Lives and Legends of the 

English Saints. (Bampton Lectures, 1903. ) 

385p. Wells, Gardner, 1908. 

Mozley (J. Kenneth) Modern Attacks on 
Christian Ethics. Cont. R., April 1908. 

(Modern champions of non-Christian ideals in 
ethics singled out are Nietzsche, Shaw, David- 
son, and Lowes Dickinson.) pay 

Foster (G. B.) Concerning the Religious 

Basis of Ethics. : 

Amer. J. of Th., April 1908. 
10 Royce (Josiah) The Philosophy of 
Loyalty. 409p. Macmillan, 1908. 

{An attempt to conceive duty in terms of the 
conception of loyalty, which is taken to signify 
‘*the will to believe in something eternal, and to 
express that belief in the practical life of a human 
being.”} . : 

Barbour (@. F.) Green and Sidgwick on 
the Community of the Good. 

Phil. R., Mar. 1908. 

{An attempt to combine the ideal of the Good 
Will as common with the Greek ideal of the good 
life in the complete idea of the Good as common 
and non-competitive has a solid basis in fact: 
for the very concreteness of this complete idea 
makes it necessary that not only the practical 
life of self-sacrifice, but the contemplative life 
should be pressed into the service of the Common 


J 
Parodi (D.) La Morale des Idées- Forces. 
Rev. Phil., April 1908. 
[A full and eulogistic treatment of M. Fouillée’s 
recent book.) 
Sharp (F. C.) The Objectivity of the 
Moral Judgment. Phil. R., May 1908. 
(Right means ‘‘demanded by my ideal of 
human relationships in matters of conduct, in so 
far as this ideal has been made a self-consistent 
one.” This ideal common sense believes to be 
one, and, therefore, universal. That belief is 
justified.) 
Mertens (Bertrand) La genése psycho- 
logique de la conscience morale. 
Rey. Phil., May 1908. 
Gaultier (P.) L’indépendance de la 
morale. Rev. Phil., Mar., April 1908. 
Palante (G.) Deux types d’immoralisme. 
Rev. Phil., Mar. 1908. 
Lessing (Theodor) Studien zur Wertaxio- 
matik, ii. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xiv. 2, 1908. 
(These studies based largely on Husserl’s 
epistemological theory.) 


a 
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Lottin (Joseph) La statistique morale et 
le Déterminisme. Rev. Néo-Scol., Feb. 1908. 
Schinz (Albert) Jules de Gaultier’s 
Theory of the Scientific Principles of 
Ethics. J. of Phil., May 21, 1908. 
Orr (J.) Autonomy in Ethics, 
Princeton Th. Rev., April 1908. 
[Such a system, resting on reason only apart 
from religious sanctions, is ‘‘ manifoldly defective 
and inadequate.”’] 
Schwarze (H. K.) Die Ethik Herbert 
Spencers: Eine kritische Studie. 
Vierteljahrssch. f.w. Phil., xxxii. 1, 1908. 
(A detailed exposition and criticism. ] 
Gusti (Demetrius) Die soziologischen 
Bestrebungen in der neueren Ethik. 
Vierteljahrssch. f.w. Phil., xxxii. 1, 1908. 


20 Urwick (£. J.) Luxury and Waste of 


Life. 265p. Dent, 1908, 

Meynial (E.) Du réle de la logique dans 
la formation scientifique du droit. 

Rev. de Méta, et de Mor., March 1908. 

Ward (Wilfred) Mr Balfour on Decad- 
ence. Dub. R., April 1908. 

{An appreciative estimate of Balfour's lecture.} 

Roberts (Charles) Time Limit and Local 
Option: A Restatement of a Licensing 
Controversy. 2nded. 204p. King, 1908. 

Anon. Temperance, Justice, and the 
Licensing Bill. Quar. R., April 1908. 

(The entire scheme of licensing is obsolete, and 
should be recast to suit conditions which have 
changed out of all harmony with it.] 

Hercod (R.) Legislation and Alcohol. 

International, March 1908. 

[Briefly recounts the temperance legislation of 
various States. ] 

Murray (Arthur Turnour) The Law of 
Hospitals, Infirmaries, Dispensaries, and 
other Kindred Institutions, whether Volun- 
tary or Rate-Supported. 287p. 

Murray, 1908, 

Sellers (Edith) Foreign Solutions of 
Poor Law Problems. 176p. Marshall, 1908, 

Collings (Jesse) Land Reform: Occupy- 
ing Ownership, Peasant Proprietary, and 
Rural Education. Ill. newed. 452p. 

Longmans, 1908. 

Sidgwick (Mrs Alfred) Home Life in 
Germany. 327p. Methuen, 1908. 

Lafayette -Savay (Norbert) Emancipa- 
tion: An Introduction to the System of 
Progressive Government. 161p. 

Knickerbocker Press, 1908. 

Anon, The Ideas of Mr H. G. Wells. 

Quar. R., April 1908, 

(Mr Wells is in earnest, but he is not certain 
what he is in earnest about. So he vacillates in 
a strange spiritual unrest; being, on the one 
hand, an anarchist, who would destroy a civilisa- 
tion on which rests everything he loves and ad- 
mires ; and, on the other hand, a troubled, anxious, 


questioning spirit, seeking vainly for religious 
faith.) 


Snowden (Philip) Social Justice and 
Evolution. Fort. R., April 1908. 
Hoare (H. W.) The Impotence of 
Socialism : A Rejoinder. 
19th Cent., April 1908. 
Crozier (J. Beattie) A Challenge to 
Socialism. Fort. R., March, May 1908. 
Matlock (W.H.) Persuasive Socialism. 
19th Cent., May 1908. 
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Rensi (G.) 1) Socialismo idealista. 
Ceenobium, Jan. 1908. 
{Its basis is the same as that of the deepest 
Christian and the noblest pagan thought, the 
mystic faith that contemplation is superior to 
action and the spiritual the only worthy life of 
man. The question whether it is possible to be 
@ socialist and a believer in God is pitiful and 
ignorant. ] 
Slaughter (J. W.) Psychological Factors 
in Social Transmission. Sociol. R., Apr. 1908. 
Conder (C. R.) The Rise of Man, 368p. 
Murray, 1908. 
{Subject of the volume is the social history of 
mankind, studied by aid of the results of science 
and research which have accumulated so rapidly 
during the lifetime of the present generation. | 
Mackenzie (W. Leslie) The Family and 
the City. Sociol. R., April 1908. 
Carlyle(A. J.) The History of Freedom. 
Sociol. R., April 1908. 
{Criticism of Lord Acton’s Essays.] 
Robertson (John M.) The Tutelage of 
Races. Sociol. R., April 1908. 
A Spectator, The Stage and the Puritan. 
Fort. R., June 1908. 
Anon. Catholic Social Work in 
Germany: i. Ketteler, the Precursor. 
Dub. R., April 1908. 
Nevinson (Henry) The New Spirit in 
India. Albany R., April 1908. 
Carlyle (A. J.) Christians and the 
Social Problem. Interpreter, April 1908. 
{Expressing socialistic sympathies.} 
Lilly (W. S.) The Will of the People. 
Fort. R., April 1908. 
21 Macdonald (J. Ramsay) Socialism and 
Politics. Fort. R., June 1908. 
Hobhouse (L. 7.) The Prospects of 
Liberalism. Cont. R., March 1908. 
23 Gide(C.) Malthus et sa doctrine. 
R. du Christianisme social, March 1908. 
Harty (J. M.) The Living Wage: A 
Reply. Irish Th. Quar., April 1908. 
26 Sommer (Friedrich) Die Grundziige 
einer Sozialaristokratie, ii. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xiv. 2, 1908. 
27 Meumann (Ernst)  Vorlesungen zur 
Einfiihrung in die experimentelle Pidagogik 
und ihre psychologischen Grundlagen. 2 
vols, 572+474p. Engelmann, 1908. 
{An elaborate and important work. Professor 
Meumann is breaking quite new ground, and his 
treatment of the mental development of the 
child will be invaluable to educationalists.) 
Richard (7.) L’enseignement des écoles 
et le progrés de la science. 
Rev. de Phil., Mar. 1908. 
{Elementary classical teaching does not create 
a state of mind favourable to scientific progress. } 
Macdonald (J. Ramsay) The Education 
Bill: The Secular Solution. 
Fort. R., April 1908, 
Findlay (J. J.) On Behalf of the Educa- 
tion Bill. Albany R., April 1908. 
Rees (W. G. Edwards) The Folly of the 
Secular Solution. Fort. R., May 1908. 
Rogers (J. Guinness) An Educational 
Concordat. Fort. R., May 1908. 
Anon, The Education Bill, 1908. 
Church Q. R., April 1908. 
The Educational Situa- 
The Month, May 1908. 


Smith (S. F.) 
tion Reviewed. 
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Begbie(H.) The Key of Knowledge. 
International, Mar. 1908, 


{Setting forth the spirit and ideals of true 
eduvation.} 


Momigliano (F.) L’insegnamento della 
Filosofia et la Scuola di Cultura Humana, 
Ceenobium, Jan. 1908. 
(On the need of the teaching of philosophy in 
the highest class of schools.) 
28 Ruyssen(M.) Pacifisme et Patrictisme. 
Bull de la Soc. frang. de Phil., Feb. 1908. 


La Vieuville. Essai de psychologie 
Japonaise: La race des dieux. 183p. 
Challamel, 1908. 


{Japan is an insoluble problem. Author be- 
lieves that the present time must be considered as 
a decadence and the beginning of the end.) 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


Moffatt (J.) Materials for the Preacher. 
Expos., Apr.-June 1908. 
Anon. A Devotional Companion to the 
Pulpit for the use of Ministers of Christ, 
2nded. 144p. Elliot Stock, 1908. 
(An Englishwoman) Short and Simple 
Family Prayers with Bible Readings. 201p. 
Elliot Stock, 1908. 
Parker (Joseph), ed. Ungilded Gold ; or, 
Nuggets from the King’s Treasury : Selected 
Passages from the Bible arranged for Daily 
Devotional Reading. 3876p Clarke, 1908, 
Hunter (John) De Profundis Clamavi, 

and other Sermons, 336p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1908. 
Henson (H. Hensley) Christ and the 
Nation: Westminster and other Sermons. 
> Unwin, 1908. 
{Eighteen sermons preached on special oc- 

casions, and before exceptional congregations. } 
Cooke (G. A.) The Expansion of 
Jerusalem. Expos., June 1908. 
{The annual sermon on Messianic prophecy 


to 
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preached before the University of Oxford (on | 


Zech. ii. 1-5).] 


Driver (S. K.) A Light to Lighten the | 


Gentiles. Interpreter, April 1908. 
[Sermon.] 

Jeffs (H.) The Good New Times, 282p. 

Clarke, 1908. 

[Addresses to men by one of the Sunday 

Afternoon Brotherhood speakers. 

deal with domestic, business, and industrial life, 


social reform, and other topics from the stand- | 


point of the Christian morality and spirit.] 


G BIOGRAPHY. 2 English. 


1 Mulot (R.) Wilhelm Farel, der Re- 
formator der franzisischen Schweiz. 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1908. 
de Pressensé (Mme. £.) Lettres inédites. 
Rey. chrét,, Mar. and April 1908. 
Dartigue (H.) Auguste Sabatier a 
Strasbourg. Rev. chrét., April 1908. 
Ledermann (£.) Edmond Demolins, 
sociologue et éducateur. 
R. du Christianisme social, Mar. 1908. 
2 Dunean (David) The Life and Letters 
of Herbert Spencer. II]. 621p. 
Methuen, 1908. 
{Published under the authority of the trustees 
of Mr Spencer, in accordance with a direction 
in his will. We hope to review the hook later.) 
Rowntree (John Stephenson) His Life 


The addresses | 





H HISTORY. 





and Work. Memoir by Phebe Doncaster. 
446p. Headley, 1908. 
{In addition to the memoir, the volume con- 
tains a number of lectures and articles relating 
mainly to the history and distinguishing beliefs 
of the Society of Friends. } 
Duffy (the late Sir C. Gavan) Personal 
Memories of James C. Mangan. 
Dub. R., April 1908. 
Charles Bradlaugh. 
West. K., June 1908. 
{Apropos of the new edition of Mrs Bonner's 
life of her father.) 
Welldon (Bishop) and others, James 
Knowles: A Tribute from some Friends. 
19th Cent., April 1908. 
Nicoll (W. Robertson) My Father: An 
Aberdeenshire Minister, 1872-1891. 115p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1908. 


Ransom (A.) 


x Persecutions © Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Pollen (J. H.) St Thomas Waterings. 
The Month, Mar. 1908. 

{A study in London topography. St Thomas 
Waterings was once the execution place of South 
London.) 

Reich (Emil) General History of Western 
Nations from 5000 B.c. to 1900 a.p. Vols. 
i., ii, Antiquity. 485+478p. 

Macmillan, 1908. 

{Book I. of an extensive work which is to treat 
mainly of the general facts of historical develop- 
ment and the psychological motives underlying 


them.) 
x Peeters (P.) Le martyrologe de Rabban 
Sliba. Anal. Boll., tom. xxvii., fase. ii, 


Arber (Edward), ed. The Torments of 
Protestant Slaves in the French King’s 
Galleys and in the Dungeons of Marseilles, 
1686-1707 A.p. (Christian Lib. Series). 
470p. Elliot Stock, 1908. 
Lilly (W. S.) The Orthodox Eastern 
Church. Dub. R., April 1908. 

{A discussion of Dr Fortescue’s book.]} 

Jones (H. 8.) The Catacomb of Priscilla 
and the Primitive Memorials of St Peter. 

J. Th. St., April 1908, 

Morey (C. R.) The Beginnings of Saint 
Worship. Princeton Th. Rev., April 1908. 

{To show, by a review of the archeological 
evidence, ‘‘ that the essential features of the cult 
} were all developed in the fourth century, and are 
due to the pagan influx with the forces it re- 
leased on Constantine’s recognition of Christi- 
anity.”] 

Turmel (J.) 
Phistoire.” 

R. du Clergé frangais, Mar. 15, 1908. 

[A reply to Herzog’s rationalistic theory of the 
development of the cultus of Mary as Virgin.] 

Poncelet (A.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum  latinorum _bibliothecarum 
Romanarum preter quam Vaticane. x. 
Codices bibliothece Vallicellane. 

Anal. Boll., tom. xxvii., fasc. ii. 

Turner (W.) Celsus, the ‘‘ Voltaire ” of 
the Second Century. 

Irish Th. Quar., April 1908. 

M Vacandard (E.) Le ‘‘Baptéme” des 

| Cloches. R. du Clergé francais, May 1, 1908. 

| (The substance of the article is taken from 
Father Thurston's ‘‘ The ‘ Baptism’ of Bells” in 
The Month, Sept. 1907.] 
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R_ Ranke (Leopold von) The History of the 
Popes during the Last Four Centuries: Mrs 
Foster’s translation, revised in accordance 
with the latest German edition by G. R. 
Dennis. 3 vols, 548+573+500p. 

Bell, 1908. 

(Mrs Foster’s translation was first issued in 
Bohn’s Standard Library in 1848, and has passed 
through numerous editions. This edition is re- 


vised throughout, and a new and enlarged index 
has been added. } 


Adler (E, N.) Lea on the Inquisition of 
Spain. Jewish Q. R., April 1908. 


(With special reference to that partofthe work | 


which deals with the persecution of the Jews.] 


Clemen (O.) Uber die Verbrennung der | 


Bannbulle durch Luther. 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1908. 
Kawerau (G.) Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre 
Lutherforschung. 
___ Th. St. u. Krit., Heft. 3, 1908. 
Warfield (B. B.) The Westminster 
Assembly and its Work. 
Princeton Th. Rev., April 1908. 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 RC. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


ow 


C Bethune-Baker (J. F.) Nestorius and his | 


Teaching: A ‘Fresh Examination of the 
Evidence. With special reference to the 
newly recovered Apology of Nestorius (The 
Bazaar of Heraclides), 232p. Clay. 1908. 

(Comes to the conclusion that Nestorius was 
not ‘ Nestorian.” Nestorius contended for the 
primitive faith in Jesus as at once both God and 
man, and did battle against teaching which seemed 
to him to do away with the real manhood of 


Christ. } 
Chapman (J.) On the Date of the 
Clementines, 
_“t. f. neutest. Wiss.,, Heft 1, 1908. 
Jenkins (C.) Origen on 1 Corinthians, 
; J. Th. St., April 1908, 
{Quoting Origen’s text where he refers to the 
Epistle.} 
Koch (H.) 
Ireniius, 
Gibb (John) and Montgomery ( William), 
eds, The Confessions of Augustine (Camb. 
Patristic Texts). 479p. Clay, 1908. 


to 


Die Siindenvergebung bei 
Zt. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1908, | 


_ [A carefully annotated text, with an excellent | 


introduction. Should be of great use to students. } 
Macarthur (J.) St Augustine (Lib. of 
the Soul). 152p. Jack, 1908. 
Turmel (J.) Comment St Augustine et 

Bossuet établissent l’autorité de l’Kglise. 
R. du Clergé francais, April 15, 1908. 


Walpole (A. S.) Notes on the Text of , 


the Hymns of St Ambrose. 
J. Th. St., April 1908. 

Fénelon’s Flock. 
Edin. R., April 1908. 
Dominic and _ Saint 
Dub. R., April 1908. 


Anon, 


Anon. Saint 
Francis : A Parallel. 


Fitzgerald ( Percy) The Worldly Wisdom | 
Dub. R., April 1908. | 


of Thomas i Kempis. 
Rainy (Charlotte Ada), ed, 
Boehme (Lib. of the Soul). 112p. 
Jack, 1908. 
Procedure at the 
A Concise and Practical 
355p. Wagner, 1907. 


Jacob 


Hilling (Nicholas) 
Roman Curia : 
Handbook. 


a 
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Slater (7T.) The New Marriage Laws. 
The Month, April 1908. 

{Sets forth the scope of the recent Papal decree 
on betrothals and marriage.) 

Kellett (O.) Laicization of French Hospi- 
tals. The Month, Mar. 1908. 

(The measure is stated to have been disastrous; 
evidence is adduced to show that ignorance, 
negligence, peculation, and immorality prevail 
among the lay nurses.] 

Crosnier (A.) Les convertis d’hier. 

R. prat. d’Apolog., Feb. 15, Mar. 1, 1908. 

{Recounting the spiritual history of such recent 
converts as Huysmans, Brunetiére, Coppée, 
Bourget, and Retté.) 

Bertrin (G.) 
Clergé frangais. 

R. prat. d’Apolog., Feb. 15, 1908. 

A. L. Wa clef de votite de l’édifice catho- 
lique. Rev. chrét., Mar. 1908. 

(The keystone was not laid in the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility. It will be laid when the Pope 
has acquired the power of perpetuating his policy 
by nominating his successor. } 

Palmer (W. Scott) Liberal and Mystical 
Writings of William Law: with an Intro- 
duction. Pref. by W. P. Du Bose. 166p. 

Longmans, 1908. 

Planque (G.) Chez les Anglicans. 

R. du Clergé frangais, Mar. 1, 1908. 

[Written with a little malice, and a keen eye for 
Anglican difficulties. The writer is well informed 
as to the most recent happenings. J 

Hall (A. C. A.) The Church in the 
United States, Church Q. R., April 1908. 

(The Bishop of Vermont here sets forth its con- 
dition, its advantages and dangers.] 

Currie (Margaret A.), trans. The Letters 
of Martin Luther. 482p. Macmillan, 1908. 

(Review will follow.) , 

Feldweg (G.) Kann die Staatskirche 
irgendwie Gegenstand des Glaubens sei? 

Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1908. 

[Argues that the State Church best corresponds 
to the idea and nature of the Church.) 

Neel (J. E.) Les origines du Christian- 
isme social au sein du Protestantisme 
frangais. 

R. du Christianisme social, Feb. 1908. 

Stapfer (E.) Lettres au directeur de la 
Revue chrétienne sur la situation des ré- 
formés frangais. Rev. chrét., Mar. 1908. 

Anon. A Dutch Blue-Stocking and 
Quaker of the Seventeenth Century. 

Edin. R., April 1908. 

{Anna von Schiirmann. } : 

Jones(Rufus M.) Quakerism: A Religion 
of Life (Swarthmore Lecture). 47p. 

Headley, 1908, 

[This is the first of a series of annual lectures, 
each to be on some subject relating to the message 
and work of the Society of Friends. ] 

Stephen (Caroline Emelia) Light Arising: 
Thoughts on the Central Radiance. 193p. 

Heffer, 1908. 

{Miss Stephen writes from the point of view of 
rational mysticism. This volume forms a wel- 
come sequel to her former work, Quaker 
Strongholds.} f 

Grubb (Edward) Authority and the 
Light Within. 143p. Clarke, 1908. 

{Is the final test of Truth to be found in a 
Church, or in a Book, or in human Reason, or 
in a spiritual Intuition? The author, as a 
= of the Society of Friends, takes the last 
view.] 


La prétendue crise du 
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2 English 3 German 
5 Italian 9 Classical, 


Poetry and Modern Thought. 
Cont. R., Mar. 1908. 


Museus. 


2 Ward (A. W.)and Waller (A. R.), eds. 


The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, vol. ii The End of the Middle Ages. 
551p. Clay, 1908. 
Bright (J. Wilson) and Ramsay (R. Lee), 
eds, The West-Saxon Psalms: The Prose 
Portion or the ‘‘First Fifty” of the so- 
called Paris Psalter, 156p. Heath, 1907. 
Anon. Dante in English Literature from 
Chaucer to Cary. Edin. R., April 1908. 
Archer (W.) The Elizabethan Stage. 
: Quar. R., April 1908. 
Museus. 
come. Cont. R., May 1908. 
Nicholson (Arthur P.) Shelley ‘* Contra 
Mundum.” 19th Cent., May 1908. 
Smith (Nowell Charles), ed. The Poems 
of William Wordsworth, with Introd. and 
Notes. 3 vols., 545+551+4616p. 
Methuen, 1908. 
(See p. 944.]} 


V Lubbock (Percy) Coventry Patmore. 
Quar. R., April 1908. 
[A very appreciative estimate. ]} 


Salt (Henry S.) Thoreau in Twenty 


Volumes. Fort. R., June 1908. 
W Watson (William) The Orgy on 
Parnassus. Fort. R., April 1908. 


Buckton (Alice M.) Songs of Joy. 49p. 

Methuen, 1908. 

(This little volume by the authoress of Eager 

Heart contains much that is both poetical and 

suggestive. ] 

Vincent (E.) A Modern Judas, and other 

Rhymes, 258p. Kegan Paul, 1908, 

4 Lang (Andrew) The Chef-deuvre of 
Monsieur Anatole France. 

Fort. R., June 1908. 


ve} 


cent Discoveries. Quar. R., April 1908. 


Kenyon (F. G.) Greek Papyri and Re- | 


i 
| 


Shakespeare and the Life to | 


(The treasures of Egypt are not exhausted. If | 


a casual scratching ina paltry village can give us 
back Menander, why should not similar chances 
give us Sappho, Simonides, Agathon, etc. ?] 


Verrall (A. W.) The ‘ Eumenides” of | 
Eschylus: with Introd., Commentary, and | 


Trans. 267p. Macmillan, 1908. 
Norwood (Gilbert) The Riddle of the 
Bacche: The Last Stage of Euripides’s 

Religious Views. 207p. 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1908. 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 
12 Occultism. 

Frazer (J. G.) The Scope of Social 
Anthropology. 23p. Macmillan, 1908, 


9 Demonology. | 


{Inaugural lecture before the University of | 


Liverpool. From an examination, first, of 
savagery, and, second, of its survivals in civilisa- 
tion, the study of Social Anthropology attempts 
to trace the early history of human thought and 
institutions.] ake, S 
Jevons (F. B.) The Definition of Magic, 
Sociol. R., April 1908. 
[Discusses connection of magic and religion 
as dealt with on one hand by Hubert and Mauss, 
and on the other by Wundt. | 
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Saintyves (P.) Les vierges méres et les 
naissances miraculeuses: Essai de myth- 
— comparée. 280p. Nourry, 1908. 

{Even the cultured public is ignorant of how 
numerous are the legends of divine children 
born of a virgin by a miraculous operation. 
Author gives us an exposition and analysis of all 
these stories, trying to determine their origin, or 
at least their connection with the rites and cults 
which support them.) 

Bros (A.) and Habert (0.) Chronique 
@histoire des religions, 

du Clergé frangais, Mar. 15, 1908. 

(Dealing with Australian religions, and the 
work of Van Gennep and of Spencer and Gillen. } 

Hill (G. F.) Adonis, Baal, and Astarte. 

Church Q. R., April 1908. 

{In connection with Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, and 
Osiris.) : ‘ 

Moret (A.) Du sacrifice en Egypte. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Jan. 1908. 

Abhedénanda (Swdémi), ed. The Gospel 
of Ramakrishna. 436p. 

The Vedanta Soc , 1908. 

{Max Miiller wrote a sketch of this Hindu 
saint’s life in 19th Century of 1896. These are 
the exact words of the saint recorded verbatim 
by one of his disciples. } 

Montefiore (C. G.) Liberal Judaism. 

Jewish Q. R., April 1908. 

Eschelbacher (Joseph) Das Judentum und 
das Wesen des Christentums : Vergleichende 
Studien. Zweite Aufl. 170p. 

Poppelonsr, 1908. 

{This work, written by a rabbinical scholar, 
originated out of a series of addresses given in a 
society of Jewish students upon Harnack’s 
Wesen des Christentums.} 

Hirshberg (Samuel) and others, eds. Year- 
Book of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, containing the Proceedings of the 
Convention held at Frankfort, Michigan, 
1907. Vol. xvii. 280p. 1907, 

Bacher (W.) Die Ausdriicke mit denen 
die Tradition bezeichnet wird. 

Jewish Q. R., April 1908. 

{Investigates the use of such words as: 1. The 


verbs 109 and Sap. 2. The nouns map, 
MDD. 8. Verb 7120 and its noun TIWd. 
4. Noun andr, expression JQ Spr mn, 


etc.) 
Berendts (A.) Analecta zum slavischen 
Josephus. Zt, f. neutest. Wiss. Heft 1, 1908. 
Cohen (A.) Hebrew Incunabula in Cam- 
bridge. Jewish Q. R., April 1908, 
Henriques (H. S.) Jewish Marriages 
and the English Law. 
Jewish Q. R., April 1908, 
Moffatt (J.) The New Schiirer. 
Expos., March 1908. 
(Review of the 1907 edition of the Geschichte des 
jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi,} 
Worman (£. J.) Two Book-Lists from 
the Cambridge Genizah Fragments, 
Jewish Q. R., April 1908. 
Lévy (Louis-Germain) Une religion 
rationnelle et laique: la religion du xx? 
siécle (Bibliothéque de Critique religieuse), 
3rd ed. — Nourry, 1908. 
(Judaism stripped of the habits, institutions, and 
customs necessary to other times and in other 
climes must become the religion of the twentieth 
century.] 
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8 Zwemer (Samuel M.) Islam: A Chal- 
lenge to Faith. Studies on the Mohamme- 
dan Religion and the Needs and Opportuni- 
ties of the Mohammedan World from the 
Standpoint of Christian Missions. 295p. 

Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, 1907. 
Anon. Mohammed and Islam. 
Quar. R., April 1908. 
Blochet (E.) Etudes sur V’ésotérisme 
musulman (continuation). 
Le Muséon, vol. ix., No. 1. 

Vambéry (A.) The Emancipation of 
Womenin Islam. International, Mar. 1908. 

Davis(F. Hadland) The Persian Mystics. 
II., Jémi (Wisdom of the East Series). 

07p. Murray, 1908. 

{Introduction and selections, in translation, 
from the works of Jami.] 

Abdwil-Baha. Some Answered Ques- 
tions. Collected and translated from the 
Persian by Laura Clifford Barney. 344p. 

Kegan Paul, 1908. 

{Abdu’l-Baha is the chief teacher of Bahaism, 
which has no clergy, no religious ceremonial, no 
public prayers; its only dogma is belief in God 
and in His manifestatious (Zoroaster, Moses, 
Jesus, etc.).}i 


P PHILOSOPHY. 10° Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° 
Philosophers. 


Fullerton (G. Stuart) and others, Essays, 
Philosophical and Psychological, in Honour 
of William James, by his Colleagues at 
Columbia University. 618p. 

Longmans, 1908, 

{This volume contains thirteen philosophical 
and six psychological essays. Amongst the former 
are ‘‘The New Realism,” by Prof. Fullerton; 
«Consciousness, a Form of Energy,” by Prof. 
Montague; ‘‘Perception and Epistemology,” by 
roe Woodbridge ; and ‘‘Substitutionalism,” by 
Prof. Strong. Review will follow.) 

Lalande (André) and Le Roy (Edouard) 
Philosophy in France (1907). 

Phil. R., May 1908. 

{Discusses Bergson’s L’'évolution créatrice and 
Hamelin’s Essai sur les éléments principaux de la 
représentation. Also the movement of Catholic 
thought in ‘‘ Modernism.”) 

10 Woodbridge (Frederick J. E.) Meta- 
hysics: A Lecture delivered at Columbia 
Dniversity in the Series on Science, Philo- 

sophy, and Art, 1908, 26p. 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1908. 

{Metaphysics by a sort of inner development 
has been working out to a more objective view 
of things. The principle of Evolution has forced 
even idealism to recognise that intelligence, the 
mind itself, has had a natural history.] 

Sharpe (A. B.) and Aveling (F.) The 
Spectrum of Truth. 93p. Sands, 1908, 

{A conspectus of the characteristic attitude of 
the chief philosophical systems towards the great 
speculative questions with which philosophy is 
directly concerned. Written from the point of 
view of scholastic philosophy.) 

18 Lodge (Sir Oliver) The Ether of Space. 
Cont. R., May 1908. 

{Matter has a psychical significance, since it 
can constitute brain, which links together the 
physical and the psychical worlds, Author 
thinks that the ether, with all its massiveness 
and energy, has also a psychical significance.) 
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Job(A.) La méthode en chimie. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Mar. 1908. 
Driesch (Hans) The Science and Philo- 
sophy of the Organism. The Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of 
Aberdeen, 1907. 3829p. Black, 1908, 
{A systematic presentment of those biological 
topics which bear upon the true philosophy of 
nature. Will be reviewed with the second volume 
yet to appear.) 

Thomson (J. Arthur) Heredity (Pro- 
gressive Science Series). 621p. 

Murray, 1908. 

{An introduction to the study of heredity. 
Author tries to avoil partisan handling of any 
theme, but does not conceal his general adherence 
to Weismannism. Prominence has been given 
to three kinds of conclusions—those reached by 
microscopic study of germ-cells, those reached by 
application of statistical methods, and those 
reached through experiment. } 

Hartog (Marcus) Mechanism and Life. 

Cont, R., April 1908. 

D'Istria (F. Colonna) Bichat et la 
biologie contemporaine. 

Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., May 1908. 

Dewar (D.) The Limitations of Natural 
Selection. Albany R., Mar. 1908. 

(Natural selection, while quite capable of pro- 
ducing new species from those already in existence, 
is not able to account for all the phenomena of 
organic nature.) 

Paulin (George) No Struggle for Exist- 
ence, No Natural Selection: A Critical 
Examination of the Fundamental Principles 
of the Darwinian Theory. 261p. 

Clark, 1908. 

{Attempts to prove that Nature has made 
special provision for eliminating all excess of 
reproduction so as to avert a Darwinian 
struggle, and that individual qualities or varia- 
tions play no part in her elimination.} 

Forel (Auguste) The Senses of Insects. 
Trans, by Macleod Yearsley. 3238p. 

Methuen, 1908. 

[A very thorough and interesting treatment.) 

Duhem (P.) Le mouvement absolu et le 
mouvement relatif, 

Rev. de Phil., Mar., April, May 1908. 

19 Keyser (C. Jackson) Mathematics: A 

Lecture delivered at Columbia University 

in the Series on Science, Philosophy, and 
Art, Oct. 16, 1907. 44p. 

Columbia University Press, 1907. 

(An interesting presentation of modern mathe- 
matical points of view. ‘ There isa world that is 

pled with ideas, propositions, relations, and 
mplications, in endless variety and multiplicity. 
That world is not the product but the object of 
thought, the entities composing it being no more 
identical with thinking than wine is identical 
with the drinking of. it.”) se 

Lloyd (Alfred H.) The Meaning of 4/— 1. 

J. of Phil., Mar. 12, 1908, 

Winter (M.) Importance philosophique 
de la théorie des nombres. 

Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., May 1908. 

Tramer (M.) Stetigkeit der Geometrie 
und der Zahlen. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xiv. 2, 1908. 

21 La Direction. Programme d’études pour 
le probléme de la connaissance. 

Rev. de Phil., May 1908. 

{Problem of knowledge comprises (a) the 
psychology of knowing, (b) the origin of know- 


ledge, (c) its validity, (d) its application to the 
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study of the world, the soul, God, and the ground 
of morals. } 
On 


Bradley (F. #.) ; 
Judgment. Mind, April 1908. 

[Discusses the ultimate value of memory as a 
test of truth. Memory must have a subordinate 
position and validity, otherwise we are reduced 
tototalscepticism. The postulate as to memory’s 
general correctness remains standing and valid, 
although the infallibility of memory must be 
rejected as illusory.] 

Marvin (Walter T.) The Factual. 

Phil. R., May 1908. 

{Problem of paper: Are there judgments of 
which “ the factual” forms the complete warrant ; 
and, ifso, how are these judgments related to the 
remainder of our knowledge ?} 


23 Gardiner (H. N.) The Problem of Truth. 
Phil. R., Mar. 1908, 
(Holds, with Russell, thatjsome propositions, ¢.¢. 
their objective meanings, are true, and some false, 
just as some roses are red and some white. The 
proposition, if true, bears, as such, a purely 
logical relation to the fact that it is true of, and 
this relation is not a process or event like the 
cognitive process through which it gets into our 
minds, but merely oue that ideally holds or 
obtains.) 
24 Honigswald (R.) Zum Problem der 
eo Skepsis. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxii, 1, 1908. 
{Philosophical criticism overcomes epistemo- 
logical scepticism, because it sets on one side the 
latter problem, which is none other than how a 
thing-in-itself can be known.) 
28 Russell (B.) Mr Haldane on Infinity. 
Mind, April 1908. 
(Criticism of Haldane’s Presidential Address to 
Aristotelian Society.] 
40 Billia(L. M.) L'objet de la Psychologie. 
Rev. de Phil., April 1908. 
{The real, sole object of psychology is the self.) 





41 Boodin (John E.) Consciousness and 
Reality: i. Negative Definition of Con- 
sciousness, ii. Consciousness and _ its 
Implications. 

J. of Phil., Mar. 26, April 23, 1908. 
{Why should we that consci is 


subjective? Other people’s consciousness is not 
subjective to me. Nor is there any ground for 


speaking of mine as subjective. Whether facts | 
are subjective or not must be determined on other | 


grounds than their being conscious.] 
Sellars (R. W.) Consciousness and Con- 
servation. J. of Phil., April 23, 1908, 
42 Calkins (Mary Whiton) Self and Soul. 
Phil. R., May 1908. 


[The traditional doctrine of the soul conceives | 


it either after a material analogy or as endowed 
with mere negations of corporeal characters. 
The doctrine of the self starts from the intro- 
spective study of the immediately realised self, 
and recognises in this self all the rich content of 
actual experience.] 
44 Pierce(A. H.) The Subconscious Again, 
J. of Phil., May 7, 1908, 
Boggs (L. Pearl) The Question in the 
Learning Process. 
J. of Phil., April 23, 1908. 
Leroy (Marie E. B.) La psychologie 
infantile en 1907. Rev. Phil., April 1908. 
De la —— (R.) Sur lensemble de 
la psychologie linguistique. 
since a Phil., Mar, 1908, 
54 Peillaube (E.)  Lrorganisation de la 
mémoire : iii. L’évocation des souvenirs, 
Rev. de Phil., April 1908. 
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55 Maldidier (J.) Les  caractéristiques 
probables de l’image vraie. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., May 1908. 
Brthier (Emile) De Yimage A Vidée: 
Essai sur le mécanisme psychologique de la 
méthode allégorique. 
Rev. Phil., May 1908. 
Bolton (Thaddeus) A Genetic Study of 
Make-Believe. J. of Phil., May 21, 1908. 
Johnston (Charles H.) Ribot’s Theory of 
the Passions. J. of Phil., April 9, 1908. 
Maier (Heinrich) Psychologie des emo- 
tionalen Denkens. 851p. 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1908. 
{An elaborate work on the thinking that is 
developed from the emotional and practical side 
of mind, from the life of feeling and conation. 
the thinking which is operative in phantasy, an 
in the world of purposes and norms, and is most 
marked in esthetic contemplation, in religi 
belief, in custom, right, and morality.} 
60 Spalding (K. J.) On the Sphere and 
Limit of the Aristotelian Logic. 
Mind, April 1908. 

(Classification is the real, if implicit, basis of 
the Aristotelian logic. } 

72 Warrain (F.) La raison pure et les 
antinomies. Rev. de Phil., Mar. 1908. 

{Discusses Evellin’s critical essay on the Kantian 
Philosophy. } 

O'Sullivan (John M.) Vergleich der 
Methoden Kants und Hegels auf Grund 
ihrer Behandlung der Kategorie der 
Quantitat. 129p. 

Reuther & Reichard, 1908. 

(Doctor's dissertation at the University of 
Heidelberg.) 

Rademaker (F.) Kant’s Lehre vom in- 
nern Sinn in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 
46p. Reuther & Reichard, 1908. 

74 Bradley (F. H.) On the Ambiguity of 
Pragmatism. Mind, April 1908. 

{Criticism of Dewey and James. In the end, 
truth, fact, and goodness are one, though we 
cannot perceive and verify this unity in detail, 
and therefore in and for the individual a relative 
divergence ‘must be recognised. On the other 
hand, as soon as James attempts to deal with first 
principles, he seems to have adopted as against 
an immanent Reality a transcendent Ideal. } 

Chide(A.) Pragmatisme et Intellectual- 
isme. Rev. Phil., April 1908. 

Strong (C. A.) Pragmatism and its 
Definition of Truth. 

J. of Phil., May 7, 1908. 

[Emphasises the difference between pragmatism 
as a theory of what t means, and pragmatism 
as an account of why we think things true—of what 
thinking things true means. } 

Stein (Ludwig) Der Pragmatismus: 
Versuch einer Geschichte des Terminus 
‘*Pragmatismus.” II. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xiv. 2, 1908. 

{Author suggests the name Neu-Humismus as 
more truly characterising the movement than the 
old term pragmatism. Itis essentially the voice 
of Hume that speaks in pragmatism. A genetic 
theory of truth must concentrate upon the effort 
to get for truth a biological basis.) 

Kallen (Horace M.) The Pragmatic 
Notion of fan. J. of Phil., May 21, 1908. 

James (William) ‘‘Truth” versus 
‘*Truthfulness,” J. of Phil., Mar. 26, 1908. 

Schiller (F. C. S.) The Tribulations of 
Truth. Albany R., Mar. 1908. 


57 
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{Reply to Russell’s article on James’s book. 
Russell, in common with other critics, ignores 
the pressing need of finding out whether what 
professes to be true is really true.] 

Bush (Wendell T.) Provisional and 
Eternal Truth. J. of Phil., Mar. 26, 1908. 

Strong(Anna L.) Some Religious Aspects 
of Pragmatism. Amer. J. of Th., Apr. 1908. 

Lloyd (Alfred H.) Radical ‘Empiricism 
and Agnosticism. Mind, April 1908. 

[Formal knowledge by its definiteness and con- 
sequent complexity not only is neverself-sufticient, 
and implies relatively to its form an unknow- 
able, but also, showing in fact what among 
other things the unknowable points to, is rather 
social or factional than personal. Just the im- 
mediately real experience of the empirical 
agnostic is his unknowable.) 

76 Stern (Viktor) Der 
Dualismus. 
Arch. f, system. Phil., xiv. 2, 1908, 

{Matter alone exists as real. The fact that the 
individual parts of matter can be at different 
times in different places enables us also to say 
that movement also really exists, and, further, as 
certain movements become conscious, ‘and as such 

mov ts are obviously more than 
mere movements, we can say that as there is a 
capacity of movement in matter, so there is a 
capacity of becoming conscious in movement. } 
79 Smith (Norman)  Subjectivism and 
Realism in Modern Philosophy. 
Phil. R., Mar. 1908. 

(The two most courageous and thorough- going 
attempts to establish realism have been those of 
Avenarius and of Beyson, Author gives a short 
but interesting sketch of the latter’s position in 
his work Matiére et Mémoire.] 

Bode (B. H.) The Prebien of Objec- 

tivity. J. of Phil., Mar. 12, 1908. 
(Criticism of Montague’s realism.] 


materialistische 





Montague (W. P.) Consciousness and 


Relativity: A Reply to Professor Bode. 
J. of Phil., April 9, 1908. 
Graham (David) The Grammar of Phil- 
osophy: A Study of Scientific Method. 
383p. Clark, 1908. 
{A development of what is usually known as the 
Scottish Philosophy, or the philosophy of Common 


Sense. ] 

80 Adam (J.) The Religious Teachers of 
Greece Edited, with Memoir, by Adela M. 
Adam. (Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion.) 522p. Clark, 1908. 

{A work of great interest and value. The last 
five lectures on Plato are especially original and 
suggestive. The Memoir of the author could not 
have been better done. Review will follow.] 

84 Wood(M.H.) Plato’s Psychology in its 
bearing on the Development of Will. II. 

Mind, April 1908. 

[Deals with oot view of (a) Thought and 
Reason, and (6) Will.] 

Schiller (F. C. ‘Ss. ) Plato or Protagoras ¢ 
Being a critical examination of the Prota- 
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goras speech in the Theaetetus, with som: 
remarks upon Error. 29p. Blackwell, 190§ 

[Contends that the speech is intended to give 
the argumentation by which Protagoras defendea 
his doctrine of the or. of the object of 
knowledge to the subject, and yields trustworthy 
evidence for the reconstitution of the actual 
doctrine of the historic Protagoras. } 

85 Smith (J. 4.) and Ross(W. D.), eds. T! 
Works of Aristotle. Trans. into English 
Part II., De Lineis Insecabilibus, by Harol 
H. Joachim. Clarendon Press, 1908 

89 Sertillanges (A. D.) L’dme et-la vie selon 
saint Thomas d’Aquin. 

Rev. de Phil., Mar, 1908. 

{On more than one point St Thomas has antici. 

pated modern ideas. He avoids the metaphysical 

difficulties of materialism and the physica’ 
difficulties of Platonism and Cartesianism. ] 

92 Brochard({V.) La Dieu de Spinoza. 

Rev. de Méta. et de hg Mar 1908. 
[After all, it isa Jewish conception which is the 
soul of Spinoza’s system. The God of Spinoza is 
a very much improved Jehovah. } 
94V MacCarthy (Desmond) Nietzsche. 
Albany R., April 1908, 
Martin (Abbé J.) Un poéte philosophe. 
Rev. de Phil., May 1908. 
{The poet-philosopher is Sully Prudhomme. 
Author discusses Hémon’s recent book on Prud 
homme'’s philosophy.) 
Gardair (J.) Fogazzaro et Rosmini. 
Rev. de Phil., April 1908. 

W WNorero(H.) La Philosophie de Wundt. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Mar., May 1908. 

[Discusses Wundt’s theory of - scientific know 
ledge, his moral doctrine, and his metaphysic, br 
does not touch upon his psychology.] 


V ART. 83 Sacred Music. 


Miiller-Freienfels (Richard) Zur Theorie 
derasthetischen Elementarerscheinungen. I 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxii, 1, 1908 
Lalo (Ch.) Les sens esthétiques, I. 
Rev. Phil., May 1908 
Sentroul (Ch.) La vérité dans art. 
Rev. Néo-Scol., Feb. 1908 
[Artistic truth is oe og of strict realism 
even in the art of imitation 
Cust (R. H. Hobart) ‘Lins da Vinci 
(Miniature Series of Painters). 90p. 
Bell, 1908 
Phillipps (Z. March) The Function of 
Modern Art Criticism. Cont, R., May 1905. 
Broussolle (J. C.) L’iconographie de la 
maternité de la Viérge Marie. 
R. du Clergé francais, May 1, 1908 
83 Ellis (W. Ashton) ‘Life of Richar 
Wagner, vol.vi. 472p. 
Kegan Paul, 1908 


(Norr.—For an explanation of the system of classification adopted in the Bibliography, 
readers are referred to HinseRT JOURNAL, vol, i. p. 630 sqq.] 


G. D. H. and J. H. W. 
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